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LETTER XVIII. 
* 
15 ; To of 1E NR T F. 


Compliment to a diſcarded Miniſter, which makes 
i probable that theſe Letters, and the others 
fo ſuperſcribed, are addreſſed to Mr. Henry 
Fox, [now Lord Holland,] Mr. Pitt's pre- 
deceſſor. Notice of the peace between the 
two Crowns. . Viſit which the Author makes 
to a French Miniſter retired from Court and 
employment. Letter from this laſt to Mr. F. 
— of a friend of this French Mini- 
4 er 
I bat is the force of habit in a Stateſman. T hat 
be. ſacred Aſs of Athens is his emblem. From 
whom be is fond of concealing himſelf, and by 
whom of being ſeen. What are the pleaſures 
with which bis imagination and his memory 
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furniſh bim. Singular idea of reputation. 
Inſufficiency of reaſon to conſole a diſgraced 1 

Miniſter, and to make him reſigned to his gb- 
ſecurity, pleaſed in retirement. That religion 
is not more efficacious to that purpoſe: Diſ- 
cuſſion of the ſuccours which it affords to a 
Proteſtant and to a Catholic. How little confi- 
dence can be placed in Courtiers who ſet up for 
devotion and reformation. That it is much 
wiſer to imitate the Duke of Sully, and to be 
with prudence the Democritus and Heraclitus 


of the age. p 


SIR, 


AM truly obliged to you for the honour of 
your remembrance. It ſatisfies at once my 
heart and my ſelf-love, If a Stateſman re- 
tired from Court has pleaſure in employing 
himſelf like a Courtier, he muſt neceſſarily 
be poſſeſſed of a great fund of generoſity. i 

1 


J will venture, however, to aſſure you, Sir, 
that you do me no more than juſtice by aſ- 
cribing my ſilence to the reaſon which you 
aſſign. I have not one moment ceaſed to de- 
ſerve that your reſentment againſt the ſpecies 4 
ſhould make an exception in my favour, and i 
that your juſt indignation ſhould ſtill ſubmit $ 
to a ſentiment of particular eſteem frongrr 

than 


— win 
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Wthan it, Be aſſured, I intreat you, that I am 


p. 
4 4 ot more flattered with being ranked amon 
e ſervants and friends of Lord B. than with 


q being reckoned in the number of yours. I 
Wacrifice to Fortune, but without cenſing her 
iaols, without ſanctifying her caprices. As! 
2 ? could not imagine, that, by turning her back 
No $ on me, ſhe would diminiſh my intrinſic value, 
Wt L had any, a ſingle grain, I always ſce the 
ame men in thoſe whom her inconſtancy uſes 
Wil. Such a man as you, Sir, when he de- 
cends from a great to a leſs employment, is a 
obleman who dreſſes himſelf in a habit leſs 
rich. When he goes from Court into retire- 
ment, he is the ſame Nobleman dreſſed in a 
plain ſuit, in which he is not forgotten except 
by the populace. 


7 


N 
= 
— 


y 8 BE therefore perſuaded, Sir, that you would 
e- Wrong me in doubting that I ſhould contri- 
g bute as readily to your amuſement as to that of 
y the Lord your ſucceſſor; and ſince you do 
y. 8 4 me the honour to aſcribe that property to my 
r, Metters, I proteſt, to you that you are going to 


e one of my choiceſt correſpondents. Receive 
1th this idea the particulars which I ſend you 
of that part of the preſent negociation which 
has reached me. ...... Every thing 1s ap- 
— diſcuſſed, and will in lke manner be 
concluded, between my Lord Duke and the 
Count de Choiſeul, without an; of tuoſe little 

WL fineſſes, 
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fineſſes, to which new Miniſters are ſo ac- 
cuſtomed, that they conſider them as the or- 
naments of genius and talents. If this ſhould 
continue and border upon reality, the two 
negociators will make a great progreſs in a 
ſhort time. Indeed, I do not ſee why there 
ſhould be more difficulty in reconciling two 
great Powers, who have equal reaſons for de- 
firing an end of their quarrel, than in making 
two wreſtlers friends who are pretty equally 
fatigued with wreſtling. | 

Tux danger of“ Cefje/ makes no impreſſion 
here, and the ſmall + check which the Here- 
ditary Prince of Brunſwick has received is only 
an amuſement for news-writers and the peo- 
ple. Whoever has the leaſt inſight into an 
Office no longer aſcribes any influence to ar- 
mies, not even to the honour of the troops and 
Generals. They may be compared to tennis- 
players, who have finiſhed their game, and 
who toſs the ball for amuſement, till candle- 
light. In this kind of ſport they uſually em- 
ploy the remainder of their ſtrength, but not 


* [The trenches were opened before Caſſel, Oct. 16, 
1762, and the city ſurrendered to the allies, Now. 1.] 

+ [Auguſt zo, on the heights of Jobanniſberg, in which 
the French under the Prince of Conde, the Count 4: 
Stainville, &c. after being driven from thoſe heights, 
were reinforced by their main army, and routed the 
allies,” In the retreat, the Hereditary Prince of Brus/- 


wick was wounded. ] 


of 
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of their ſkill; and the moſt ſkilful there re- 
ceive ſome ſtrokes, which they would have 
known how to parry in a regular game. The 
Kingdom has need of the termination of 
the war, and the Court ardently wiſhes for 
peace, Ill ſucceſs quickens the deſires and 
clamours of the people. Some hidden caules, 
which every one thinks he guelles, oblige the 
Miniſters to act in uniſon, and to negociate 
the treaty as faſt as poſſible........ No- 
thing, Sir, is more true, He would be hooted 
if he returned as he went. Inſtead of a crown 
of laurel, which the fortune of war has re- 
fuſed to place on his head, he will have in his 
hand a branch of olive. The people ſo ar- 
dently wiſh to fee the latter, that, by ſewing 
It to them, he is ſure to obtain a general 
pardon, The ſlighteſt tax, of which they 
will be diſburthened after the peace, will con- 
ſole them for what it will have coſt the King 
to procure it for them. 

I owe and return you my ſincere acknow- 
ledgments for the agrecable meſſage with 
which you have been pleaſed to entruſt me. 
have been with your illuſtrious friend. 1 
could not better recommend myſelf to him 
than by uſing your name as an introduction. 
He immediately allowed me to join him in 
his garden, where he was tranſplanting ſome 
young yoke-elms. He embraced me with tranſ- 
port, and only looſed me from his arms ta 

B 3 over- 
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over-whelm me with affectionate enquiries 
after you and all that moſt nearly concerns 
you. When he withdrew into his cloſet to 
read yourletter, he gave me for a companion an 
Eccleftaſtic, who accompanies him in his retire- 
ment. He is a worthy intelligent man, with 
whoma friendſhip of more than thirty years has 
connected your friend moſt cloſely. The 
long continuance of the tie does equal honour 
to them both. The Abbe is at the ſame time 
a philoſopher and a politician, and a compo- 


ſition the more ſingular in that way, as he adds 


practice to ſpeculation, experience to know- 
ledge, in both thoſe departments. Ambition 
made him thruſt himſelf into the Court of the 
King his maſter in his youth. Impatience 


and ſome powerful enemies gave him a diſ- 


guſt to it; hehoped to ſucceed better at the Court 
of Reme. He was there for ten or twelve years 
ſeriouſly engaged in the miſerable tricks, and 
pious ſuppleneſs, which the ſucceſſors of + Hil- 
debrand and | Peretti make the nouriſhment 


ther for almoſt a hundred years before. He died in 1590. ] 


— dl... otra 


+ [Pope, by the name of Gregory VII, © a man,” 
ſays Bower, ** of molt extraordinary parts, of an un- 
„ bounded ambition, of a haughty and imperious 
„ temper. He was the firſt Pope who claimed the 
„ power of depoſing Princes.” He died in 1085. 

[The famous Pope Sixtus V, who advanced the 
power and grandeur of the Papacy, during the few years 
that he reigned, more than all his predeceſſors put toge- 


and 
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* 


and ſupport of their grandeur. I dined with 


the two ſolitaries; and night would have ſur- 


priſed me with them, if your worthy friend 
perceiving that J gave myſelf up with true 
delight to their converſation, had not al- 
lowed me to do as I pleaſed. I made uſe of his 
permiſtion, without abuſing it: It is ſcarce - 
three hours drive from Paris to this hermitage, 
which unites all the chearfulneſs and conveni- 
ence of rural life, without disſiguring it by 
magnificence. 

TI Abbe ſurpriſed me yeſterday very 
agreeably, by a-vilit. I paſſed moit part of 
the day with him, and I paſled it ſo well, 


that I thought it ſhort. Our diſcourſe turned 


chiefly on the adminiſtration. The intereſt of 
his friend makes him a ſevere cenſor of the 
generality of thoſe who have a ſhare in the 
movement of the machine. He informed 
me of many things very extraordinary, almoſt. 
incredible. Ah! Sir, that our declaimers at 
Weſtminſter would eagerly and profitably liſten 
to ſuch an inſtructor! Ihe famous Abbe de S.. 
Pierre, ſtyled, in his time, the political Apothe- 


+ [A gentleman of Normandy, who wrote a great deal 
en politics. **He was ſimple enough,” ſaid Cardinal Da- 
bois, ** to inculcate often in his works the molt ſimple 
** truths, and to propoſe, for the moſt part, things im- 
** practicable, He was continually harping on the 
** ſcheme of a perpetual peace, and a ſort of univerſal 
Parliament, which he called the Diet of Europe.”] 
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cary of Europe, had only a ſtall in compari- 
ſon of the magazine of his brother. I have 
no. idea of an imagination equally ſtrong. 
Repreſent to yourſelt a converſation of ſix or 
feven hours with ſuch a man, who adds 
to that warmth of genius, great diſcretion, 
exquiſite judgment, and a memory that 1s al- 
moſt a prodigy. I am ſtill of my old opi- 
nion, that the avenues of the chief offices of 
Government ought carefully to be cloſed 
againſt men ſo ſuperior to others, or homage 
ſhould inſtantly be paid to their ſuperiority. 
But if it be poſſible for patriotiſm and friend- 
ſhip to ſubdue them, I think that theſe are 
friends and ſubalterns whom a Miniſter, capa- 
ble of ſtooping to the dominion of thoſe two 
affections, would not purchaſe too dearly 
with half his wealth. The Abbe has feng 
me for you, Sir, a letter from his friend. 
But on account of ſome circumſtances, he has 
required me to read it, and even to take a 
copy of it, and to ſend it open in your pack- 
et. I have ſtrictly obeyed him in every 
particular; and I have even exceeded his 
conditions, I hope that you will not take 
ill my communicating my copy to Lord B. to 
whom the ſubje& probably will not be al- 


ways foreign, 


I am, with reſpect, &c. 
| « LET- 
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C FROM A STATESMAN RETIRED FROM BUSI- 
NESS AND FROM COURT. 


“, T is not to you, Sir, that I aſſume the 

maſque of which a fooliſh vanity impoſes 
on me the reſtraint. By appearing to me in 
your true colours, you are entitled to ſee me 
in the ſame. You have nothing with which 
to reproach yourſelf which is not common to 
us both. The ſacred Aſs of Athens, which 
you make your ſymbol, is the emblem of me. 
Not to be a prey to wearineſs, I mult, for the 
reſt of my days, follow the occupation which 
I have followed for the beſt part of my lite. 
If our body was a mere machine, one could 
ſcarce conceive a higher idea of our mind, to 
which habit is, in the like caſe, a ſecond na- 


+ This animal, being grown old in carrying the 
materials of a temple, was declared ſacred, and penh- 
oned by the Republic, in order to be exempted from la- 
bour the reſt of his life, and ſupported at the expence 
of the public. The habit ot carrying was ſo ſtrong in 
this laborious Aſs, that he went regularly every day fo 
aſſociate with thoſe who had ſucceeded him; and imi- 
tating or correcting their pace by his own, he ſeemed 
to 1 the idleneſt which had been iaudulged him as a 
reward. 
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ture, It is ſaid, that thoſe who in an ad- 
vanced age have been maimed by a cannon) 
feel, in the limbs which they have loſt, the 
pains of» the gout and the contractions of the 
crimp. The reaſon aſſigned for it is, that 
they retain the impreſſion of the former 
courſe of the animal ſpirits and fluids, and that 
all the ſenſations of the nervous parts princi- 
pally reſide in the fibre which is the root of all 
the nerves. A man removed from high employ- 
ments, after having long diſcharged them, re- 
tains, in like manner, the genius and taſte of 
the place which he has loſt; he has a ſtrong 
paſſion for objects which exiſt no longer for 
him, and the intereſts which affected him 
ſtill find him ſenſible. Like the laborious 
animal which the Grecian hiſtory has immor- 
taliſed, he would ſtill have on his neck the 
collar from which he had been diſengaged, he 
goes abreaſt with the animals in harneſs, and he 
inclines his neck with them, as if he ſhared their 
labour. I do not weary myſelf in ſearching 
for the ſprings of this mechaniſm. Amuſing 
myſelf with its play, I give myſelf up to it 
without taking upon me the reaſoning Philo- 
ſopher. I exhort you, Sir, to continue to do 
the ſame. Though it be a weakneſs, it is of 
little conſequence, as it affords pleaſure. 
Ceaſe to hide it from thoſe who would 


have the cruelty to inſult it, However, why 
ſhould 
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ſhould we be aſhamed to be no more than 
men, and to let it appear? 

&« Do me not the honour to think that I make 
this exclamation, only becaule I have ſur- 
mounted falſe ſhame. I am troubled with 
that mental diſeaſe; I reproach myſelf for it, 
and I cannot cure it, It 1s the offspring of 
frivolous and malicious men, whom I do not 
eſteem, nor deſpiſe ſo much as not to fear 
them. Though it coſts me dear to diſguiſe 
myſelf from them, I am fond of taking that 
trouble; and I am rejoiced in not taking it to 
no purpoſe, I think myſelf well revenged of 
thoſe ſorry jeſters, as l have deprived them of 
the pleaſure which they promiſed themſelves 
of laughing at me. It 1s for them that I act 
Þ+ Arſenius; that I ſeem to live as Seneca 
wrote; that I ſhew myſelf thoroughly con- 
vinced and undeceived as to the vanities of 
the world. I have the : ſatisfaction to ſee 
them ſo well pleaſed with my game, that 
they admire, in ſpite of themſelves, that re- 


nunciation of which they do not perceive 


—_— 


+ (A deacon of the Romiſb Church; famed for his 
learning and piety. Ia 383, Pope Danaſus ſent him to 
Theodoſius the Great to be preceptor to the Princes 
Arcadius and Honorius, to whom he was godfather, 
After the death of Theodefius, in 395, Ar/ſenius withdrew 
into a deſert in Egypt, where he lived and died with 
great ſanity,” Baronius, A. C. 383 and 395-] 
| themſelves» 
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themſelves capable; they are jealous of it, as 
they think me happy by its aſſiſtance, Let 
me tell you, Sir, that it is from a diſpoſition of 
mind entirely oppoſite that I derive my chief 
conſolation, and my true tranquillity, I let 
that ſecret be divulged to a few friends, who 
are indulgent enough to overlook my foibles. 
With them I quit the affumed character; 
and they may know, that if I yet reckon my- 
ſelf any thing in the world, I owe it to my 
memory and my imagination; and I do not 
diſſemble to them, that I was not ſuperior to 
my fortune till I began to act for myſelf the 
part which I have played in public with ſome 
applauſe. 

* Tyvs as a military veteran conſoles 
himſelf for the forgetfulneſs of office, by re- 
counting his fatigues and jy was J ceaſe to 
be tormented by the idea of my preſent ob- 
ſcurity, when J reflect on the tranſactions in 
which 1 have borne a part. The old offi- 
cer revenges his inutility by aſcribing to the 
former wars, in which he ſerved, an impor- 
rance and conduct which he refuſes to thoſe 
which have ſucceeded the reform. As for 
me, I ſeem in idea to ſteal from my retire- 
ment by ſuppoſing myſelf in private an aſ- 
ſiſtant to my old collegues and to my ſucceſ- 
ſors, I tranſport myſelf in imagination into 


the King's Councils, and into the Courts in 
which 
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which are the greateſt intrigues. I impute 
to the overtures which I have formerly made 
the reſolutions which are taken conformable 
to my ideas: I controvert thoſe which would 
not have had my conſent: I am grieved when 
the latter ſucceed, I rejoice when the others 
prevail. I ſometimes venture to ſay to my- 
{elf, that thoſepaſſed in Council, becauſe I was 
no longer heard there. Perhaps in theſe mo- - 
ments of voluntary delirium, I reſemble thoſe 
ſyſtematical Philoſophers who will have the 
world ſuch as they would have made it, and 
not ſuch as it might or ought to be. But I 
do not dogmatiſe; and my folly is abſolutely 
my perſonal affair. Thus as the petty Khan 
of the Tartars, when he has dined, al- 
lows all the Sovereigns of the univerſe to dine 
in their turn, contented with my reflections, 
ſuch as they are, I leave the reſt of the world 
to act and think as they pleaſe. In this man- 
ner, I find, Sir, in my annihilation a new ex- 
iſtence. I encourage myſelf by reflections 
deeply impreſſed: Foal convince myſelf, 
that I am not in an error. I take up the com- 
paſs of Stateſmen: I ſet myſelf on the eaſt of 
hiſtory, which is their north, I enter with 
my predeceflors and contemporaries into con- 
terences the more deciſive, as, —— none 
of the intricate trifles of ceremonial, I only 

bring 
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bring on the carpet facts, and arguments 
drawn from them. 

& This, Sir, is the reſource which I have 
provided myſelf againſt diſcontent, which is 
the tormentor of our equals. I go the ſame 
pace, and I go farther than you. TI wiſh, for a 
moment, that, without that, I could be ſu- 
perior to an ambition which is no longer 
made for me. I wiſh, that, without this aſ- 
ſiſtance, I was able to ſupport the ſolitude of 
my ante-chamber, and the reduction of the 
crowd of my dependents to the handful of my 
domeſtics, I am ſenſible, that I am one 
who may be brought to that, without any 

great effort, by reaſon. I have only to re- 
' preſent to myſelf, that reputation, which is 
- the 1dol to which we ſacrifice, 1s confined in 
a circle, beyond which none of its lines paſs. 
Celebrated in France, known in one half of 
Europe, named in the other, if I were a 
Turenne or a Richelieu, I could not conceal 
from myſelf that I am utterly unknown in 
Ala and Africa; that, conſequently, my ear- 
neſtneſs to fill with my name all the ſpace 
which it can traverſe, is an irregular deſire; 
and that if I know how to contract the circle, 
the honour of occupying the ſmalleſt advan- 
tageouſly, is as ſatisfaftory as that of diffuſing 
| myſelt- 
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myſelf through the greateſt“. But what do 
I gain from being affected by this demonſtra- 
tion, except the {paring myſelf ſome diſguſts ? 
With what arms will reaſon furniſh me againſt 
this want of employment which makes us re- 
ſemble a wretch thrown on a deſert iſland by 
a ſtorm? The particulars of rural oecono- 
my amuſe but do not employ him who is not 
born to them, or who 1s not trained to them 
by long habit. No hands but my own prune 
my trees, and rake the walks of my garden. 
When I weed my favourite flowers, my 
thoughts wander, and ſwiftly fly ſomewhere 
elſe: my imagination is that of a wretch, 
which delights to torment him, which ſwiftly 
tranſports him beyond a valt extent of ſeas, in 
order to bring him back more ſorrowful to 
the barren rock which he traverſes. Let the 
compoſers of idylliums and eclogues indulge 
their imaginations 1n their deſcriptions of rural 
life, I give them leave. But let them not ad- 
dreſs their chearful repreſentations to me. 
My ſmell cannot be perſuaded to think that 
dunghills have an agreeable odour. My 
ears, flattered ſome moments with the ſinging 


* [Circles are prais'd, not that abound - 
In largeneſs, but th' exactly round; 
bo Life we praiſe, that does excell 
Not in much time, but acting well. 

5 Waller.] 


of. 
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of the nightingale and linnet, are by no 
means delighted with the barking of dogs, 
the lowing of cows, the bleating of ſheep. 
The ruſticity of my peaſants ſtrikes me more 
than their innocent ſimplicity,” Reaſon directs 
a man to ſeek his happineſs in himſelf, but 
habit, ſtronger than reaſon, makes me per- 
ceive that mine is not in me, or that I ſhould 
ſeek it there in vain. _ 

«© THE firſt emotion of the illuftrious, 
when diſgraced, as ſoon as fortune had aban- 
doned them, has been to have recourſe to re- 
ligion, and to throw themſelves into the arms 
of the Deity, who never forſakes his creatures. 
This emotion is excellent, from whatever 
ſource it flows. But how far is it from ſatiſ- 
fying our habitual activity! A conviction of 
the greatneſs, wiſdom, juſtice, goodneſs, and 
other attributes ſuitable to the perfection of 
the Supreme Being, is a buſineſs ſoon done. 
Our poor reaſon ſoon teaches us, that he is 
every thing which we can, and every thing 
which we cannot, conceive excellent. With what 
more does religion furniſh you, Sir, who fol- 
low one, whoſe worſhip is ſimple even to na- 
kedneſs, and which includes all its exerciſes 
in the homage of the heart? Will you ſup- 
port yourſelf by long and frequent medita- 
tions on myſteries, true without being pro- 


bable, and ſtamped by their very ſublimity 
with 
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with the ſeal of the Deity? Will you endea- 
vour to fathom what religion herſelf com- 
mands you to revere, without ſeeking to com- 
prehend it? How can a religious Chriſtian be 
employed with thoſe objects of his veneration 
and faith, except in checking concerning them 
the flights of his reaſon, which would be apt 
to ſplit upon them! 
Ir, in-order to be of the Roman-Catho- 
lic church, ] ceaſe: not to be reaſonable, my 
deference for my ghoſtly father places me in no 
better fituation than the moſt ſubtiliſed Calvi- 
niſt. Such cool judgment, as the importu- 
nities of this good man leave me, is ſufficient 
for me to ſet a juſt value on the pious exer- 
ciſes which he recommends to me; and I per- 
ceive nothing in them capable- of filling the 
void which he requires in my heart and mind, 
in order to make room there for this com- 
fortable religion. | | 
Ax old worldly-minded woman, whom 
the world no longer ſees, will employ herſelf, 
no doubt, in viſiting the hoſpitals and pri- 
ſons; ſhe there hears herſelf praiſed; ſhe 
there exerciſes a kind of empire; it is a 
new world, which in that reſpect, ſupplies 
the place of the other. She will eagerly 
frequent the ſermons of the faſhionable 
preacher, the preparatory proceſſions, the 
teltivals of the Church of every kind. 
; . 
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all theſe places ſhe meets a crowd, ſhe is ſeen 
by many people, and thinks herſelf diſtin- 
guiſned by them: this is a copy of her habi- 
tual pleaſures: ſhe inſenſibly attaches herſelf . 
to it as much as ſhe was attached to the ori- 
ginal. What are avocations of this kind to 
me? It remains for me to ſubject myſelf, by 
the ſpirit of piety, to mutter ſeven times in a 
day ſome barbarous Latin, of which the 
ſimpleſt homage to the Deity gives me, at 
leaſt, the equivalent. I have alſo the reſource 
of conſtraining myſelf to turn in my fingers the 
beads of the Roſary, and to annex ſome merit 
with the Almighty to ſuch and ſuch a number 
of times as the devout compliment to the 
Virgin ſhall be repeated. Shall I admire the 
fables of the Legend? Have I faith in reſerve 
for the gigantic and ridiculous ſtories of thoſe 
obſcure inhabitants of cloiſters and deſerts, 
who ſubverted, at their will and pleaſure, the 
order of nature, by miracles as uſeleſs as 
their perſons? It is, however, from theſe 
ſources that I muſt draw the conſolations 
with which religion can ſupply me. I ſhould 
indeed be a great rogue, if I ſtill had vicious 
paſſions, which I could not maſter without 
the aſſiſtance of piety. Beſides, ſhould I en- 
deavour to gain inſtruction as to my paſſions - 
from the books of our Moraliſts, learned 
without knowledge of mankind, without be- 


ing 
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ing uſed to the world, without experience as 
to moral good and evil, ignorant and raſh 
teachers, who pronounce an anathema againſt 
affections the moſt valuable to human nature, 
the moſt precious to Society? Can I, in 
ſhort, have a reliſh for the declamations of 
theſe irrational or diſhoneſt fanatics, who on- 
ly promiſe me happineſs in another life in 
proportion as I ſhall make myſelf miſerable 
in this? I hate and deſpiſe all theſe pretended 
ſhining lights, who deny that the paſſions are 
excellent gifts of the Creator to the creature, 
on whom, at the ſame time, he beſtowed rea- 
ſon to regulate them and make them ſubſer- 
vient to happineſs. A Chriſtian after the 
mannerof theſe knaves, or fools, ceaſes to be a 
man, and would ſcarce find a ſpecies of 
brutes that would adopt him. 

I crve no credit to the ſudden conver- 
ſions of diſcarded Miniſters and Courtiers, 
who preach up the being detached from the 
things of this lower world. If they were 
ſincere, I ſay that their minds were weakened. 
But moſt of them were men in deſpair, who 
caught at whatever they could, ruined game- 
ſters who peruſed a chapter of Seneca. The 
Maxims of Wiſdom, aſcribed to M.“ Fouquet, 


* [Attorney-General of the Parliament, and Super- 
intendant of the Finances, He died in diſgrace in 
1680. See the next Leiter.] a 

the 


— 
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the ſmall Treatiſe on the Uſe of Adverſity, com- 
poſed by the Count de + Buſſy- Rabutin, ſhew 
their authors in no other light. By the cold- 
neſs of the Maxims, it is eaſy to ſee that they 
did not deeply affect their writer. We per- 
ceive in Buſſy the actor of a part, who feels no- 
thing ſo ſenſibly as the loſs of his money. All 
theſe lay- preachers are foxes who have had the 
misfortune to loſe their tails. Inſtead of endea- 
vouring to ſupply their loſs by falſe tails, they 
undertake to prove that tails are inconvenient 
and that thoſe who are well provided would be 
gainers by getting rid of theirs. 

* THnovcn the confeſſions which you, Sir, 
have deigned to make me do not embolden 
me frankly to tell you where I am, you are 
one of my friends whoſe” indulgence urges me 
to be ſincere. - Could I fear that you would 
blame me for treading in the ſteps of the 
Duke of Sully, the wiſeſt Stateſman of his 
age? This great man, torn from buſineſs, 
and from Court, at a time when he could have 


+ [** The Count de Bh was ſent to the Baſtille, in 
1664. The amours of the Gaul: was the pretence of his 
impriſonment, but the true cauſe was a ſong, in which 
the King was treated with too much freedom... His 
works were not good enough to compenſate ſor the miſ- 
Chief they did him, He ſpoke his own language with 
purity; he had ſome merit, but more conceit; and he 
made no uſe of the merit he had, but to make himſelf 
enemies. He died in 1693.” Age e Lewis XIV, Ch. 24. 


appcared 
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| appeared there with the utmoſt glory and ad- 
vantage, ſeemed to forget his rank and fortune, 
and only to retain his perſonal dignity. Re- 
tired to his eſtate, he-ſeemed there to enjoy 
only himſelf and his virtue. No one, how- 
ever, has adopted his ſyſtem, which I do not 
heſitate to think yours, more completely than 
myſelf. It may truly be ſaid, that having 
nothing more to eat, he knew how to chew 
the cud, I am well aſſured, that he did not 
dictate to his ſecretaries all that he committed 
to paper in his retirement. After amuſing 
himſelf with recollecting the ſteps which he 
had taken in his time, he obſerved thoſe of 
his ſucceſſors, and compared them with thoſe 
of his contemporaries. Sometimes a Hera- 
clitus, and ſometimes a Democritus, he wept 
and laughed at the follies which he ſaw, and 
at thoſe which he could not forget. I, Sir, 
do the ſame. Only, as I have more people 
and connections about me than the two 
Greek Philoſophers had, I imitate: the French 
Sage 1n neither laughing nor YRS before 
thoſe who occaſion theſe emotions, I exhort 


you, Sir, to partake, as much as poſſible, of © 
the ſame diverſion, I ſhall receive with in- 
finite ſatisfaction the account which you will 
be ſo good as to give me of its effects, being, \ 
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To Tut EARL or B. 


Summary of the public life of the Marſhal-Duke 


de Belle-iſle. , Difference between a preat 


man and a celebrated man. What were the 


MarſhaP's talents. How fortunate his being 
the grandſon of M. Fouquet was to him. Por- 
trait of that Miniſter. That Scarron <was 
the real patron of the Marſhal at Court. 
Elogium and death of the Count de Gilors, 
the Marſhals cnuly ſon. The preſent which 
the Marſhal made the King of the eſtate jo 
named, criticiſed. That his will might have 
been more honourable to his memory than it is. 
Partitulars concerning his Hitel in Bourbon- 
ſtreet, Paris. Digreſſion en letters de 
cachet. The MarſhaPs good beginning 41 
Court. His prudence at the time of the change 
of Government. By what right he was en- 
titled to the good will of Cardinal Fleury. 
How uſeful that was to bim in extricating 
him from a dilemma. Very ſuſpicious anec- 
dote of his connections with M. le Blanc, 
Secretary at War. Another very true one of 
the danger which he ran in the Baſtille. How 
he was the confident of Cardinal Fleury in the 
wk . war 


— 
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war of 1733. How he fixed himſelf after- 
wards in that poſt of favour. That it is 


probable that M. de Belle-ifle could not ſuc- 


ceed M. Chauvelin as Secretary of State. 
The Cardinals reaſons for not liſtening to it. 
Plot againſt the City of IL. uxembourg. The 
Marſhal's fault in that black affair. Parti- 
culars concerning the plan of the German war 
in 1741. How little exact M. Belle iſle was 
as to the part eſſential to the execution What 
an antagoniſt he had in his uegociations in Ger- 
many. Portrait of the Count de Cobentzel, 
What were the principal effefts of the ſuperi- 
ority of the genius and talents of the German 
Miniſter. Reaſons of the Marſhal de Brog- 
lio's diſguſt in the war of Bohemia. What 
a paſſion Marſhal de Belle-iſle always had 
for negociating. Obſervations on the retreat 
of Prague. How much the Marſhal deſerved 
to be railied when he complained of being taken 
by ſurpriſe at the relay of a Hanoverian poſt. 
That this pretended ſurpriſe extricated him 
from a difficulty, A particular of-the Mar- 
ſhaÞPs refidence in Windſor-Caſtle. How much 
howour was done him by the expedition in Pro- 
vence. How little, by the project of that of 
Italy. Death of his brother the Chevalier. 
The Marſhal's heroic firmneſs. That it could 
have been wiſhed that he had been Plenipoten- 
tiary at the peace of Aix la Chapelle. 7. ys 
e 
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he lived with dignity in the interval of 1. 
two wars. That he would have been tran)- 
mitted with more glory to poſterity, if he had 
died ve or fix years ſooner. Particulars of 

M. Fouquet at Pignerol. 


- MY.LORD, | 


1 HAVE found in my reſearches concerning 
the late Marſhal-Duke de Belle-iſie a con- 
cluſive reaſon of the difference which poſte- 
rity makes between men celebrated by their 
employments, and thoſe who owed their repu- 
tation to their great talents. All that is per- 
ſonal to the latter has been eagerly collected, 
has been choicely preſerved, and carefully 
tranſmitted by tradition. It was their per- 
ſon that was revered, and a regard for it 
has remained; our love extends even to their 
pictures. In the] others, we honour only 
the great poſts which they occupied; and their 
reputation was a part of their inheritance, 
which became the property of their ſucceſſors. 
A hundred proofs are here mentioned with com- 
placency of the virtue and abilities of the Bay- 


+ [The Chevalier Bayard, one of the greateſt Gene- 
rals of his time, ſur-named the frarleſi and the blame- 
leſs. After many gallant actions under Charles VIII, 
Lenwis XII, and Francis I, he was killed at the retreat 


of Rebec, in 1taly, in 15 24. 
ards, 
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ards, the du Gueſclins, the Turennes. There 
are many of + Conde, ꝙ Luxembourg, || Ven- 
dime, & Catinat, * Villars, ++ Maurice of 


—ů—— 


* [ Bertrand du Gueſclin, Conſtable of France, Duke de 
Molina, &c. greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the wars 
againſt the Eng/i/h, during the reigns of John and 
Charles V. He died in 1389. ] + 

+ [Marſhal of France 1644, Marfhal-General 1660, 
killed by a cannon ball near Sa/izbach, in Germany, 
1675. Wige g Turenne had not always been ſucceſsful, 
though he had alſo committed errors. .. yet having 
always confeſſed his errors, repaired his defeats, and 
done a great deal with a little, he was regarded as the 
greateſt General in Europe, at a time when the art of 
war was more ſtudied and better underſtood than ever. 
Age of Lewis XIV, Ch. 11.”] 

ft [ Lewis II, of that name, Prince of Con2?, ſurnamed 
the Great, one of the moſt extraordinary geniuſes in 
war that the world ever produced. He died in 1686.] 

{ [** The death of Marſhal Luxembourg, (wha was a 
pw of the great Cond?, and in his character reſembled 

im), which happened in 1695, ſeemed to put an end to 
the rapid courſe of the victories of France.” Age of 
Lewis XIV, Ch. 15.] 

|| [**Grandſon of Henry IV, like him bold, intrepid, 
affable, benevolent, without pride, hatred, envy, or re- 
venge.” Ditto. He died in 1712.“ 

7 on man”, ſays Voltaire, who had courage and abi - 
lities equal to any enterprize. He died in 1712.] 

+* Generaliſſimo of the armies of France, Spain, and 
Sardinia in the 82d year of his age, a man who 
ſcemed deſigned to be the bulwark of France. He fi- 
niſhed his glorious career in 1733, after having taken 
Milan.“ Peoltaire.] 

[Count Saxe merited his high reputation by his 
ſkilful retreat in Germany, and by his victories in 

VOL, II. 'S | Flanders, 
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Saxony. If moſt others who have acted the 
principal parts at Court and in the army, for 
a century paſt, had not left ſome heirs of their 
name, that name would no longer be known 
but in the collections of the ballads and lam- 

oons of their time, It 1s ſtrictly true, my 
Lord, that Marſhal de Belle-ifle, a man the 


moſt greedy bf reputation of any in his time, 


and placed by fortune in the beſt ſituation to 
acquire it, was buried in oblivion before his 
body was interred. Yet he died in full poſſeſ- 
ſion of the firſt employments of the Kingdom 
of France. | 

Hz was a man of great wit, he had even 
genius, but ſo immethodical, ſo irregular in 
its flights, that he always ſeemed to have 
only a ſtrong imagination, By his fiery im- 
petuoſity, he was diſcovered by the ſagacious 
to have raſhnels rather than vivacity. But a 
great fondneſs for the buſineſs of the cabinet, 
and the appearance of ſtrong application, ſup- 


Flanders, in the war of 1741. To the practical part he 
joined a profound theory, vigilance, and ſecrecy, the 
art of knowing how to alter a project in good time, and 
to execute it with rapidity ; preſence of mind, reſour- 
ces, and foreſight were talents which he poſſeſſed, by the 
general acknowledgment of all the officers.” Age i 
Lewis XV, Chap. 15. | 

He was the ſon of Auguſtus II. King of Poland, by 
the Counteſs of Koning /marck, and, like Turenne, was 
Marſhal-General of the French armies, by virtue of 
which, he had the command over Princes of the blood.] 


porting, 
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porting the deciſive tone which was become 
familiar to him, the herd of politicians and 
courtiers aſcribed his confidence and ſel f ſuffi- 
ciency to a conſciouſneſs of the juſtice and 
ſolidity of his judgment. Your Lordſhip will 
think with reaſon that theſe talents could not 
alone have enabled him ſo highly to advance 
his fortune, in a nation where every one piques 
himſelf on having wit, imagination, and acti- 
vity. But during the courſe of his long life, 
the circumſtances of affairs were conſtantly 
in his favour; and to theſe he owed all that 
he was. Tour Lordſhip will diſcover, at his 
firſt coming to Court, that remarkable predi- 
lection of fortune: he appeared there exactly 
at the time when it was an advantage to him 
to be the grandſon of a Miniſter moſt cruelly 
diſgraced. If he had been one genetation 
nearer to his grandfather M.“ Fouguet. he 
would have been doomed to the obſcurity in 
which his father lived, with talents perhaps 
ſuperior to his. Colbert and Louvois were 
dead, While thoſe two Miniſters lived, no- 
thing could be done at Court for the children 


es 


Aa 


— 


„“ Feuguet was ſentenced, in 1664, to perpetual ex- 

ile. This puniſhment the King cnet for another 

more ſevere by confining him in the caſtle of Pignerol.“ 
. Age of Lewis XIV, Chap. 24. 
See the concluſion of this letter.] 
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of a rival whom they had oppreſſed, cruſhed, 
with as much cowardice as injuſtice. 

> Your Lordſhip knows, that M. Fouquet, 
Attorney-General of the Parliament of Paris, 
and Super-intendant of the Finances, had a 


heart much ſuperior to his birth, and was li- 


beral even beyond his fortune. True it is, 
that he drew out of the King's coffers : but 
he thought he gave from his own, and he 


gave with a generoſity worthy of the moſt ge- 
nerous Prince. His attention was fixed on 


every man who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his 
profeſſion. He gave an incredible number of 
penſions to courtiers in ſtrait circumſtances, 
to officers of diſtinguiſhed courage and experi- 
ence, to profound ſcholars, to entertaining 
wits. The ridiculous accuſation, which was 
laid to his charge, of ftortifying the ſmall 
iſland of Belle-ifle, to make it a Sovereignty 
tor himſelf independent on France, allows us 
to place to the account of black calumny 
the motive to which malice has imputed his 
liberality. None bur perſons void of ſenſe, 
or of ſhame, have ſeemed to believe that he flat- 
tered himſelf that his preſents would gain him 
lo many friends and vaſſals in the army and 
at court, as to enable him to brave the incon- 
{tancy of royal favour. | 

MaRSHAL de Belle-ifle reaped the fruits of 


the 
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the firſt time at Court in the beginning of this 
century, at the time when the Marchioneſs 42 
Maintenon, (having by her judicious intrept- 
dity made thoſe ſubmit who had pretended to 
diſgrace her for having been the pooreſt and 
the nobleſt lady in France, and for rather chu- 
ſing to be the conſort of Scarron than the ſer- 
vant of ſome Abbeis,) took a pleaſure in hea- 
ping riches and honours on the perſons who 
had formerly done her ſome good oſſices. The 
grandſon of the unfortunate Fouquet, perſe- 
cuted by two ambitious men hom ſhe had ha- 
ted, could not ſeem to her a troubleſome depen- 
dent. This generous lady recollecting ſeveral 
gratuities of the Super- intendant, which had 
reſtored to the burleſque poet his gaiety, and 
eaſe to his family, was deſirous of returning 
them to the heir of the benefactor, and ſhe 
formed to herſelf as much glory as ſatisfac- 
tion in patroniſing him. Diſcernment in the 
choice of men was not the bright ſide of this 
celebrated favourite. It may be thought, that 
ſne was often voluntarily deceived in it, and, 
becauſe her ſituation laid her under the neceſ- 
ſity of acquieſcing to a Monarch, enſlaved by 
religion, that piety was the cloak of great 
talents which ſhe took for granted. But 
the was more frequently miſtaken for want of 
information or experience. The handſome 

| + Duke 


* 
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Duke of Richelieu ſeeming to her born to be 
a great man, the Count de Belle-iſle, no less 
lively, and very different in his application, 
could not be conſtrued leſs to his advan- 
tape. 

1 Hs famous Duke 4 Belle-iſie, Peer, Mar. 
ſhal of France, Prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire, Grandee of Spain of the firſt claſs, 
&c. was, literally ſpeaking, a creature of the 
poor and facetious Scerron. The Author ct 
the Comical Romance is the true patron of th: 
houle of Belle-iſie, which would, without-dil- 
pute, have become one of the firſt in the King- 
dom of France, if the Marſhal's ſon had leit 
children as promiſing as himſelf, The Frenc 
and foreigners are unanimons in opinion of 
this young Nobleman, gloriouſly, but very ur- 
fortunately, ſacrificed at the battle of Creve!;, 
in 1758, by the mean jealouſy of ſome Liev- 
tenant-Generals in regard to the Mprque!s 4. 
St. Germain, who is at preſent at the head ©! 
the army of Denmark. An order came to the 
carabineers to charge the infantry of the al. 
lies which was yet unbroken. The Count 7! 
Ciſors, commandant of that choſen body ©! 
cavalry which ſnatched the victory from us 4! 
Fontenoy, was aware of the danger as well a 
imprudence of the operation, But as it was 


ordered in terms clear and expreſs, he obeyed 
without 
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without arguing ; and heroically met his fate 
in the midſt of the Hanoverian bayonets.“ 

AFTER the death of this only ſon, the Mar- 
ſnal was unconnected with the world; like King 
Priam, he had ſurvived his whole family. 
It is queſtioned whether he had any collaterel 
relations left, whoſe kindred was not too remote 
for them to produce proots of it, and to claim 
a right to his eſtate. Ihe preſent which he made 
to the King of his eſtate of Gers, to enjoy it at. 
ter his deceaſe, was; conſequently, no great cF- 


“ The Prince of Brunſwick took him priſoner, 
behaved to him like a brother, and did not leave 
him till his death, which he honoured with his 
tears. The Count was a moſt promiſing youth, 
being equally inſtructed in affairs of State aad in the art 
of war; he was capable of great or leſſer undertakings ; 
as his politeneſs was equal to his courage, he was beloved 
at court, and in the army.“ Ape of Lewis XV, Chas33. 

Among the foreigners who ſympathiſed with the 
French on this loſs, Dr. Marty (now one of the Li. 
brarians of the Britiſb Muſeum) who had been per- 
ſonally acquainted with this young Nobleman in Zug- 
land, lamented his death in ſome elegant French veiſes, 
publiſhed ſoon after in the Dutch papers. ] 

+ [This cannot but remind an Ergliman of the 
beautiful alluſion in a Sonnet by the late Mr. Edward:, 
in a Family Picture. 

. + + + + 1 Like a column left alone. 
Scap'd from the fury of the barbarous Gaul, 
Or waſting time, which has the reſt o'erthrown, 
Amidſt his houſe's ruins he rematn'd, 
Single, unpropp'd, and nodding to his fall. 
See Dod/ley's Poems, Vol. ii. p. +326.] 
C 4 tort 
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fort of affection; ſince, in default of heirs, 
the fief of itſelf returned to his Majeſty. 
This donation, however, made a great noiſe in 
its time; and his admirers ſpoke louder than 
thoſe who confidered as a cheat the old man's 
artifice in ſelling to the King what belonged 
to his Majeſty, and of making the Monarch 
receive, under the name. of a gift, that for 
which he was made to pay dearly. 

No Miniſter was ever placed in fo adyanta- 
geous a ſituation to immortaliſe his name by 
his will, and to endear his memory to the 
French, though he could not endear his per- 
lon. His eager deſire of fame gave reaſon 
to imagine that the beſt eſtabliſhments made 
in the department of the War-Office would 
be the objects of his preference, that he would 
apply his perſonal property to the diſcharge of 
the debts of the Royal + Hoſpital of Invalids, 
that he would ſettle his landed eſtate on the 
Royal 4 Military School, or that he would 
form with it ſome Commanderies for the * Or- 


n 
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+ [© In this great aſylum, founded by Lewis XIV, 
four thouſand ſoldiers, and a great number of officers, 
ind comfort for their old age, and relief for their wounds 
and their wants. . This hoſpital completed his endea- 
xours to deſerve the being well ſerved.” Vollaire.] 
1 [Founded by Zewis XV.] 83 

* [An honour which is frequently more deſired 
than. pecuriary rewards, inſtituted by Lewis XIV.] 
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der of St. Lewis, whoſe Knights he had multi- 
plied beyond meaſure, and which has not al- 
together twenty thouſand pounds ſterling to 
diſtribute to more than ſixteen thouſand offi- 
cers, whom it decorates with its croſs. No- 
thing like an equivalent to this has he done, 
He has given his Hotel at Paris to his ſucceſ- 
fors in the War-Office;; as if it was of much 
importance to the State to have one of its Se- 
cretaries dwell at the end of Pont- Noyal rather 
than any where elſe. Except a few ſmall le- 
gacies, the remainder of his great riches is 
left to the Marqueſs de Caſtries, a gentleman 
quite a ſtranger to the Marſtral: No men- 
tion is made, in the will, of General Fouguet, 
who does ſuch honour to that obſcured name in 
Pruſſia, that a man deſirous of makingit illuſtri- 
ous might have wiſhed to have had that brave 
officer or —_ =... 

Ox the ſubject of the Hotel, there is an an- 
ecdote of which I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity to obtain an exact confirmation. The 


Count de Belle-ifle built this houſe at the be- 


ginning of his being in favour with Cardinal 
Fleury. According to the plan: of his archi- 
tect, he had no ground but for the body of the 
building, and for the left wing on the ſide of 
Pont-Royal, to which the terrace, overlaid 
with fine ſtone, was to extend; The ſpot 
winch the right wing required was occupied 
C5. by 
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by a houſe belonging to a lawyer, who dwel- 
led in it. M. de Belle-iſie taking for granted 
that he could purchaſe it when he pleaſed, or- 
dered his terrace to be covered agreeably to 
the plan, and the toothings to be fixed for 
the right wing; and when the maſons had 
gone ſo far, he offered to treat with the Magi- 
ſtrate for his houſe. He was offended at the 
Courtier's being ſo inconſiderate as to form de- 
ſigns on his eſtate without deigning to conſult 
him. He bluntly refuſed to hear of the bar- 
gain, The Courtiers, the mediators, made 
him ſeveral advances, offers, and intreaties, 
without effect. Unmoved by promiſes, he 
was provoked by threats. M. de Belle-iſte 
thinking to ſubdue his obſtinacy, made him 
undergo the vexation of a letter de cachet. A 
letter de cachet 1s a billet of exile diſpatched 
in the King's name, and of which the only 
motive is his Majeſty's good pleaſure. It is 
alſo ſometimes a billet of impriſonment, with- 
out being inveſted with any other forms than 
that of the ſign- manual. They have been 
ſtrangely abuſed in France almoſt ever ſince the 
beginning of this century, and eſpecially du- 
ring the miniſtry of Cardinal Fleury, The 
Biſhops. and Intendants had at their diſpoſal 
ſome bundles of letters de cachet, in which the 
name of him, whom the King was ſaid to pu- 
niſh, was left blank, as well as the place of 

| his 
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his exile, Theſe letters carried a peremptory 
order from his Majeſty to the perſon to whom 
they were addreſſed, to repair without- delay 
wherever he was baniſhed, and there to remain 
uiet till a new order. Frequently the wretch, 
8 by the Prelate or Intendant, has 
rown old, far from his family, by the 
King's order, whom he never gave occaſion 
to know that he exiſted. The neighbour of 
the Count de Belle-ifle was not a man who would 
reſpectfully bend beneath the yoke. - He ſoon 
got the letter revoked; and he remained in 
his houſe, where his. greateſt delight was to 
defy his neighbour the Courtier, who urged 
him in vain to draw diſcretion out of his 
purſe, and to ſet what price he plealed on his 
complaiſance. Steady to the enmity which 
he had vowed, he took the beſt meaſures to ſe- 
cure his poſſeſſions after his death. He be- 
queathed his houſe to his heirs, under an ex- 
preſs condition, that, in caſe any ofthem ſhould 
be inclined to ſell it, it ſhould-go to the Hoſ- 
pital, on which he entailed it. The Count 
then loſt all hopes of completing his Hotel. 
But that he might not entirely loſe the honour 
of having formed the idea of a regular build- 
ing, he placed on the back of the obſtinate 
Magiſtrate's partition-wall the elevation of the 
right wing in lattice-work, a whim, which 
veing painted green, the more excites the cu- 
riofity 
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rioſity of ſtrangers, and while it remains, will 
not ſo much diſplay the good taſte as the im- 
prudence of the founder. TIDE 7} 
Tur Count de Belle, iſie began his career 
with great brilliancy ; and he had few rivals 
who dared: to appear ſo. There remained at 
Court an idea of the rank which he would 
have held, if his grandfather had not been op- 
preſſed by injuſtice: the moſt abandoned had 
a kind of reſpect for the misfortunes of his. 
family. He was. tall and well-made. He 
was exact as to his duties, eager of inſtruc- 
tion: he ſeemed equally animated with the 
deſire and the hope of arriving. at the firſt 
military honours. It is not in a young Colo- 
nel: of twenty years old that we ſuſpe& the 
Stateſman, and ſearch for the buds of it. Ap- 
plying to his profeſſion, well received at Court, 
he was one of the officers whom Marſhal de 
Villars was ordered moſt freely to admit into 
his train, when he-repaired to , Raſtadt. It 
vuould be ridiculous to rank in the number of 
negociations the conferences of this French 
General with Prince Eugene. The Count de 
Belle-ifle. related them by the poſt to his 
friends of both ſexes, as he would have done 


+ (ö Fillars.had the honour of reſtoring the military 
reput:tion of France, of terminating the war, and of 
eoncluding peace with the Emperor, by a treaty ſigned 
at. Ra/lad!.in 1714.” Univ. Mod. Hiſt. Vel. ix, p. 507+) 

the 
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the ceremonies of ſome marriage, for which the 
Marſhal had been proxy for the King his 
maſter. | 1 

M. de Belle-iſle was eſteemed and diſtin- 
guiſhed among the moſt 2 officers. 
He was, beſides, a very warm partiſan of the 
fair ſex, and the declared humble ſervant of 
the ladies. Fhis alone was a fufficient recom- 
mendation to the Duke- Regent. But that 
of the Marchioneſs de Maintenon had no 
leſs weight with that Prince, who was perhaps 
even more generous than debauched. He re- 
collected with gratitude that the favourite had 
drawn him out of the dilemma in which the 
intrigues of Spain had involved him ; and he 
was ſo equitable as to excuſe her for that 
which her affection for the Duke of Mayne, 
to whom ſhe had always ſupplied the place 
of a mother, had made her do to his preju-- 
dice in favour of that legitimated' Prince. It is. 
well known, that heretained not the reſentment, . 
which intereſt and good policy allowed, againſt 
thoſe who were dear to the Marchioneſs, and 


+ [The education of this Prince, who was the na- 
tural ſon of Lewis XIV. by Madam de Monteſpan, was 
entruſted to Madam. % Maintenon, then the widow of 
Scarron, an emptoyment to which ſhe was named by 
the King himſelf. And hence aroſe her connection 
with his Majeſty. The Duke of Mayne was legitimated 
n 1715, by an edit which was regiſtered without any 
remonitrance, He died in 1736. ] 

by. 
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by whom he was hated. With much more 
reaſon he was fond of favouring thoſe of them 
who freely did him ſervice. The Count de 
Belle-ifle was one of the latter. Having dil- 
covered that the Duke of Mayne was not one 
who would maintain with firmneſs and reſo- 
lution the advantages which the will of Lew:s 
XIV had given him“, the Count thought 
there was no occaſion tor him to remain at- 
tached to that Prince by honour, at the ex- 
pence of his fortune. 1 
Wren he loſt the Marchioneſs de Maintenon, 
he preſerved the friends of both ſexes, whom 
the concern, which that Lady always ſeeined 
to take in his welfare, had procured him. He 
had on his {ide the powerful houſe of Noailles, 


the Society of Jeſuits ſtill more powerful, and 
the fine Ladies of the old Court, who were 
become avowed devotees. It was not neceſ- 
ſary to be in the ſecret of this ſuperior party 
to conjecture that the Duke ot + Bourbon 


— — 
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80 [**By the will of Lexis XIV, the Duke of Mayne 
was appointed guardian of the preſent King ; but ſoon 
after, the Duke of Orleans, the next heir tothe Crown, 
a man of far ſuperior abilities, prevailed with the Par- 
liament of Paris to declare him ſole Regent, and the 
will of Leauis XIV was ſet aſide. Univ. Mod. Hijt. 
Vel. xi. P+ 607.”] 

+ [© It was always the ſate of the Condes to gire 
way to prieſts. Henry of Conde was borne down by Car- 
dmal 4% Richelieu, the great Conde was impriſoned by 

Cardina' 
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would not be long Prime Miniſter, and to 
know who would be his ſucceſſor. The late 
Biſhop of“ Frejus had not prevailed in hiding 
his ambition under his affected moderation. 
The Duke-Regent, who had diſcovered it, 
had . expreſſed himſelf on that ſubject in high: 
terms; and the Prelate had not diſowned it. 
This modeſt Eccleſiaſtic, who governed 
France for fifteen years with more authority, 
though with leſs ſplendor, than Cardinal. de 
Richelieu, had been appointed Preceptor to 
Lewis XV, by the patronage of the Dutcheſs 
de Ventadour and the Counteſs de Muy, friends 
of the Marchioneſs de Maintenon+. A de- 


pendent of the latter had with that Prelate a 


kind of affinity; he could not but be received 
with pleaſure into the number of the pecu- 
liar ſervants of his furure Eminence. To a man 
of ambition, who took his fortune, as it 
were, by ſap, the acquiſition of ſuch a one as 
the Count, thoroughly diſpoſed to make his 
own fortune with brilliancy and ſpeed, was high 
ly valuable. Well was it for the latter to have 
made ſuch an admirable choice of a patron. 


Pat — 


Cardinal Mazarin, and the Duke of Bourbon was diſ- 
placed by Cardinal Fleury.” FYoltaire.] . 
[Fleury reſipned this Biſhoprick in the year 1715.] 

+ Yoltaire ſays, that “ the Biſhop of Frejus was ap- 
pointed, by Leut XIV, Preceptor to his grandſon, on 
the repeated ſollicitations of Marſhal de Villeroy.“ 


Without 
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Without that, it was not eaſy to ſce how he 
could have extricated himſelf from the di- 
lemma in which his connections with a Þ man 
of the firſt rank at Court involved him. 
Conſidering the ſeverity of the laws of France, 
he could ſcarce have had a more dreadful em- 
barraſſment, as both his honour and his life 
were at ſtake. The following is the fact, as rela- 
ted by contemporaries, whom, however, I am 
far from admitting and giving as good you- 
chers. . 

A MAN named Gentil, chief Clerk and Ca- 
hier to la Jonchere, Treaſurer- extraordinary of 
War, was killed on the road from Paris to N. 
a country-houſe, where he was going to meet 
his maſter, who was there by appointment 
with Mr. N. It is ſaid, that that day had 
been choſen by the latter to ſettle accounts 
with the Treaſurer, who had paid conſidera- 
ble ſums by his orders. It is added, that /; 
Jonchere, imagining that all the buſineſs in 
queſtion was to form a plan for the repay- 
ment, and at moſt to balance accounts, had 
only brought with him his books of. tranſ- 
cript; that Mr. V. on the other hand, deſi- 
rous of a diſcharge, had brought a porto- 
folio, filled with ſecurities which the Treaſu- 
rer could not refuſe to accept in payment; 
that at the inſtant of the concluſion, the for- 
mer demanded his original draughts, and was 


[M. Je Blanc, Secretary at War.] 


provoked 
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provoked to find, that, for want of theſe pa- 
pers, the affair muſt be deferred to another 
time; that ſome one propoſed to the Trea- 
ſurer the ſending an expreſs to Gentil, with 
expreſs orders to bring ſuch and ſuch papers 
which were in his cuſtody; that the Treaſu- 
rer agreed to it, in complaiſance to Mr. N. 
and that, in ſhort, the Clerk in obedience was 
on the road with this valuable charge, when 
he was murdered. It is added, that the pa- 

rs were not found in his cloaths; that the 
Treaſurer fearched for them to no purpoſe in 
his office; and that Mr. N. not chuſing to 
truſt his books and memory in regard to the 
debt, refuſed to pay it, unleſs his original 
draughts were produced. Whatever be the 
caſe with regard to this ſtory, of which I 
ſtrongly ſuſpe& the truth, Mr. N. was ſent to 
the Baſtille, and the Count de Belle- iſie was con- 
fined in that diſmal caſtle more cloſely even 
than he, This, my Lord, is fact; and it is 
no leſs certain, that M. de Belle- iſie has ſaid 
himſelf, that *he received in his priſon, which 
he thought inacceſfible, an anonymous note, 
* adyiſing him to act with great precaution, 
« and, above all, to touch no food but what 
* ſhould be given him by ſuch a jailor.“ 
Your Lordſhip may form what conjectures 
you pleaſe as to this particular. A few 
months after, the Count was ſet at liberty; 
and 
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and no more mention was ever made, in re- 
gard to him, of the Treaſurer 4a Joncbert, 

the Clerk Gentil, and their papers. 
CARDINAL de Fleury being become Prime 
Miniſter, or equivalent to it, the Count was 
one of his moſt officious courtiers. His Emi. 
nence had great ſenſibility of little attentions, 
and M. de Belle-ifle was deeply ſkilled in this 
buſineſs of courts. He was Major-General 
of Dragoons, and Lieutenant-General in the 
armies of France, at the time of the war of 
r733. M. Chauvelin had gained an aſcendant 
over the Cardinal, and taking the confidential 
place 1n the cabinet, the count was obliged to 
content himſelf with being his Eminence's 
man in the army. Supple, dexterous, inex- 
hauſtible in circumſtances, conjectures, pro- 
jects, he ſoon made himſelf an important ſer- 
vant to his patron: and he became neceſlary 
to him, as ſoon as Chauvelin, by his pride and 
conceit, had deſtroyed the confidence which 
the Miniſter had placed in him. However, 
M. de Belle-ifle, who had a conſiderable body 
of troops under his command in the two 
campaigns, was unſucceſsful in his operations. 
He failed of the fortreſs of Rhinfeld, the only 
place before which he came that was able to 
make any reſiſtance. - From recollecting this 
aroſe the importance which he aſcribed to the 
ſurpriſal 
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+ ſurpriſal which put this ſmall place into the 
hands of M. de Contades this war. Thoſe who 
were thoroughly well acquainted with Mar- 
hal de Belle-ifle ſay, that he would have ſet 
much leſs value on this conqueſt, if the French 
General had made it with open force. 

AFTER the diſgrace of M. * Chauvelin, the 

Count de Belle-iſle became the Cardinal's 
ſole confident in military affairs, and his vi- 
gorous imagination diſplaying itſelf with bold- 
neſs to a Miniſter whoſe own was much con- 
fined, he made himſelf eſteemed as highly in 
foreign affairs, and in all political objects. 
M. de Belle-ifle then governed in the name of 
the old Cardinal. If he had then undertaken, 
as he did afterwards, the office of Secretary of 
State, many people imagine that he would 
have had that of M. Chauvelin. But I think 
them miſtaken. I have ſtrong reaſons for 
having no doubt that he wiſhed for that part 
of the inheritance of his rival in favour; and 


—— — 


+ [This town, which belongs to the Landgrave of 
Hefſe-Cafſel, gives name to a county, and title of Prince 
to a branch of the family of Ze/e. The French under 
Marſhal Tallard attacked it in vain in 1692. It was 
taken December 1, 1758, by the Marqueſs % Caftries, 
and the garriſon, conſiſting of 700 men, were made pri- 
ſoners of war, It is remarkable that M. de Belle- iſe left 
his eſtate to the officer who took this fortreſs. See p. 33] 
_ * [Chauvelin was diſgraced in 1735 for ſupporting the 
intereſts of the Q. of Spi. See Vol. I. p. 32306. 
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I impute to his views upon it the delay cf 
nominating a new chief of that department, 
which, in the mean time, was entruſted to two 
able ſubalterns, Meſſrs. de Chavigny and du 
Tillet, under the direction of the Marſhal- 
Duke de + Noailles. The Count de Belle. 

e was not. Secretary of State, becauſe he 
could not overcome the juſt repugnance 
which the Cardinal had to lay the Court of 
Vienna under the neceſſity of treating with a 
man whom ſhe hated. The Miniſter had 
ſincerely reconciled the King his maſter with 
the Emperor; he had hopes of ſtrengthening 
the reconciliatiation of the two houſes; and 
the Count de Belle-ifle, educated in the ſyſtem 
of their rivalry, had juſt ſet a laſting mark 
upon himſelf in the Imperial Court by an at- 
tempt, the odium of which was perſonally 
fixed upon him. He was Governor of Metz, 
and of the country of Meſjin. Having no 
leſs ambition than the famous Duke 4 Eper- 
non, who had made that Government a kind 
of patrimony, he hoped to be no leſs fortu- 
nate; and acting with this view, he wiſhed to 
give that place all the importance of which it 

was capable. Though a frontier town, Me!z 
is but ſeldom the place of rendezvous for the 
French armies, becauſe then the ſiege of Lux- 
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1 (see vol. i, p. 327. Note.] 
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embourg muſt be the firſt operation of the 
campaign; which is too hazardous a begin- 
ning. The Count fancied that he could re- 
medy this inconvenience. Whether he had a 
choice of a great number of expedients, I 
cannot tell; certain it 1s, that he did not 
chuſe the moſt honourable, though perhaps it 
was the leaſt dangerous. He contrived a 
conſpiracy of ſome Luxembourgers, who were, 
on a day and at the moment appointed, to 
ſet fire to the barracks, magazines, and prin- 
cipal houſes, and to reduce the city to aſhes, 
This was in 1731. Europe was in profound 
peace; and this peace of eighteen years had 
lulled the Powers of the continent into a ſecu- 
rity, which went fo far as to make them ne- 
glect the military precautions. However, the 
conſpiracy was luckily diſcovered: the trai- 
tors were puniſhed with death; and the chief 
of them accuſed the Governor of Metz of 
having planned this whole ſcene of iniquity. 
As he had had the prudence to give them no 
evidence againſt him but that of their accom- 
plices, he treated them all as calumniators. 
The Cardinal was not one who would diſ- 
avow him; and I know not whether the cir- 
cumſtances of the caſe required it. But in 
this, M. de Belle-ifle ſeems to me to have been 
ſtrangely wanting to himſelf; when the Court 
of Vienna publiſhed the account which * 

im 
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him without reſerve, he was ſilent. After 
his denial, which could not be invalidated 
but by the depoſitions of perſons who were 
dead, it was equally eaſy and indiſpenſable 
for him to have uſed the higheſt language in 
his apology. | 

Wurn Fortune is for a man, the moſt ſi- 
niſter events become favourable to him. That 
Juſt hatred of the Court of Vienna for M. 4. 
Belle-ifle preſerved him from the ſhame of ca- 
pitulating for the French wor at Prague, a 
diſgrace, after which he probably would not 
have had the confidence to canvaſs for the 
Command and the Miniſtry, From 1937 to 
1740 he had ſo much cultivated the favour 
and gained the confidence of the Cardinal, 
that he became his whole Council, and had 


over the mind of that Miniſter the aſcendant' 


of a pedagogue, But the old man, though 
always timid, was not always tractable; and 
he had an habitual vice to which the Mentor 
was obliged to accommodate himſelf, that he 
might not frighten him. M. de Belle-ifle took 
care not to diſplay all his vigorous imagina- 
tion as to the + Pragmatic war, before a Mi- 
niſter who made oeconomy the firſt virtue of 


+ [So called from the Pragmatic Sanction, which con- 
firmed to the Queen of Hungary the dominions of her 
father, and which had been guaranteed by almoſt all the 
Powers of Europe. ] 
| a 
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1 Stateſman, He only offered to his Eminence 
the brilliant and leaſt expenſive parts of his 
vaſt project. Sure to dazzle and delude him 
Wy good bargain, he contracted the operations, 
ind abated what the . moſt ſucceſsful muſt 
coſt. M. de Voltaire is miſtaken 11 aſſerting 
that * for the carrying on that war the Count 
« de Belle-ifle demanded of the Cardinal a 
hundred thouſand men, and a hundred mil- 
„lions.“ The command was firſt offered to 
Marſhal de Coigny; and that demand was his 
reply. The Cardinal having plainly declared 
that the King would not go beyond forty, the 
Count de Belle-ifle procured the expedition to 
be offered to the late Marſhal de Broglio, He, 
who had at heart, all his life, the ſurpriſal of 


ade“ Secchia, which he accuſed M. de Coignyot 
i WI aving ignorantly and ene. occalionecl, 
| Was delighted with ſupplanting his rival, and 
a 9 [M. de Voltaire, according to this author, muſt alſo 
7 be miſtaken in aſſerting, that“ the Marſhal and his 
C „ brother had no intereſt with the old Cardinal, who 
K ** was ſeemingly at the head of an undertaking which 


de d:ſapproved, and that he even oppoſed it ſo far as 
to write to the King, adviſing him againſt entering 
iato their meaſures.” See Age of Lewis XV, Ch. 6.] 

a the war of Tah, in 1734, the Imperialiſts under 
- Count Konig /ez paſſed this river ſo ſuddenly, and at- 
tacked M. de Broglio ſo vigorouſly in his quarters, that 
he narrowly eſcaped only in his ſhirt nd — The 
raillery which the loſs of his breeches occaſioned is till 


remembered.) . 
| tripping 
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tripping up his heels. He urged nearly the 
ſame objections as thc other. But M. de 
Belle-ifle made him ſo many fine promiſes, 
that he aſſented. It is not doubted, that, in 
fact, the Count made every thing depend on 
engaging the timid old Cardinal; and that he 
flattered himſelf with carrying him afterwards 
as far as he pleaſed. Thus a perpetual dil. 
tinction is to be made between his imagination 
and his judgment, between his boldneſs and 
his prudence. | 

Iuux baton of Marſhal of France, and the 
rank of Duke, repaid the Count for the 
ſplendid hopes which he had given the Car. 
dinal. Inveſted with theſe dignities, he fat 
out more like a courier than a negociator, tra- 
verſing the Courts of Germany, and ſhewing 
himſelf in their Cabinet-councils. We will 
not, my Lord, diſpute his gaining the votes 
for transferring the Imperial Crown into the 
Houſe of Bavaria, and appearing at Franc- 
fort, as Ambaſſador from France, with a pro- 
digality little inferior to that of the heir of 


ͤ— 


I (<*Marſhal Belle-iſie appeared at Francfort, rather as 
an Elector of the firſt rank than as an Ambaſſador from 
France. The EleQor of Merz, who preſided at the 
election, gave him the right hand in his own palace, 
and the Ambaſſador, in his own hotel, gave the right 
band to none but the Electors, taking the precedence of 
all other Princes.“ Yoltaire.] ; 


Cardinal 
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Cardinal + Porto-carrero, who was Ambaſſa- 
dor from Spain. But we, as politicians, ſhall 
value the firſt operation, and your Lordſhip, 
as a, great Peer, will eſteem the ſecond. Let 
us then follow him in his career, in which I 
obſerve a great number of falſe ſteps, which 
the people off England would not excule even 
in one of their favourites, 

War was the object, what was the ad- 
vantage, of his journey to Bavaria? He ſaw 
at Munich the Prince who was to be his prin- 


cipal perſonage: he had ſome converſations 


with the Bavarian Miniſters. But he took no 
cogniſance of the real, ſtate of Bavaria, a 
cogniſance which was indiſpenſable. For 
three years, the Elector received ſubſidies 
from France and Spain, for the ſupport of 
thirty thouſand regular troops. The authen- 
ticating the employment of that money was 
of great importance; yet the Marſhal did no- 
thing in it. In his plan he depended on a 
Bavarian army of thirty thouſand men, on 
numerous magazines abundantly ſupplied. 
There were ſcarce ſeven thouſand ſoldiers on 
foot in the Electorate; and there were not 
cven places aſſigned for the laying up provi- 
ſions and ſtores. The Marſhal, in haſte to 


1 55ü%⁵ũ 
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+ [Prime Miniſter of Spain, at the end of the laſt 
and the beginning of the preſent century.] 
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repair ſomewhere elſe, left Munich with the 
ideas which he carried thither. The Cardi- 
nal, nevertheleſs, received a long diſpatch from 
him, in which his appearing in Bavaria was 
reckoned a ſtroke of great policy. 

Your Lordſhip knows what ſhare the Mar- 
ſhal's rhetoric had in the reſolutions of the 
Court of Berlin, You recollect the fine game 
which he played in Saxony. In the other part of 
the Empire he found an antagoniſt as lively, 
as active, but, in other reſpects, of very 
different talents. This was the Count de Co- 
bentzel, now Miniſter to the Government of the 
Lot Countries. This Stateſman was then no 
more than thirty-two or thirty-three years of 
age. But he had for many years had all the 
materials for his buſineſs. Eloquent in the 
principal languages of Europe, which he 
ſpoke with purity, equally verſed in hiſtory 
and in law, peculiarly ſkilled in adapting 
himſelf to the taſtes, the humour, the turn 
of mind of the German Princes, and of their 
Miniſters, capable of applying himſelf to i 
buſineſs, as if he hated pleaſure, and of giv- 
ing himſelf up to pleafure, as if he had 
a diſguſt for buſineſs, riſing early in the 
morning, going late to bed, ſleeping little, 
never deferring to the next the work of the 
preſent day, and labouring with no leſs reliſo 
than eaſe; inexhauſtible in converſation, r 

we 
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well as indefatigable in Council, knowing how 
to enliven the moſt ſerious ſubjects, and to 
bring to his views the moſt indifferent diſ- 
courſe; always employed, without ever hav- 
ing the air of being ſo, a lover of all the arts, 
a connoiſſeur in moſt of them, in a word, the 
favourite of all with whom he was obliged to 
have connections, and ſo judiciouſly com- 
plaiſant, as to make them all think that he 
had only ſeen them to advantage ? ſuch was 
the negociator to whom Marſhal de Belle-1fle 
had no arms to oppoſe but gigantic pro: niſes, 
a great fund of conceit, and numerous cou- 
riers. If we add, that the Frenchman was 
moved by his private ambition only, while 
the Auftrian, whole father had been a parti- 
cular favourite of the Emperor Charles VI, 
conſidered himſelf as peculiarly devoted to the 
Princeſs his daughter and heireſs; we ſhall be 
leſs ſurpriſed at Marſhal de Belle-ife, after the 
election of Charles VII, being unſucceſsful in 
the Courts of Germany; at the Circle of Ba- 
varia being kept in a perfect neutrality by 
the Archbiſhop of Saltzbourg the Coadjutor ; 
at the Elector of Cologne ſelling himſelf to the 
Engliſh* againſt his own brother the Empe- 

(“ His felling himſelf to the Eugliſb was not very 
honourable, but he always believed, that an Emperor 


created by France could not ſu pport himſelf, and there- 
fore ſacrificed the intereſts of his brother to his own.” 


Voltaire. ] 
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ror; at the whole Empire ſeeing with a frigid 
or ſullen indifference its Chief deſpoiled of his 
hereditary dominions, reduced to ſubſiſt on a 
penſion from France in an Imperial City, and 
at length dying in a hired houſe at Francfort+, 
overwhelmed with diſgraces and chagrin. It 
is with the cabinets of Princes as with their 
armies, which arc worth as much as their 
chief is worth, _ 

Ir might naturally be ſuppoſed that Mar- 
| ſhal de Broglio would look with an evil eye on 
the Cheat, who, by his fair promiſes, fallen to 
nothing, had engaged him in an enterpriſe, of 
which he thought he could not advantage- 
oully get clear. But this tended faſt to an 
open war, when M. de Belle-iſte, his collegue 
in the army, there aſſumed the air and tone 
of a man who alone was in the confidence of 
the Miniſter, and in the ſecrets of the Cabinet. 
M. de Broglio, whole experience was much 

greater in military than in political affairs, 
law, however, clearly enough into the latter 


— 


+ {**The Emperor died at Munich, Jan. 20. 1745; 
leaving this leſſon to the world, that the ſummit 
of human grandeur may be the height of cala- 
mity. He had only been unfortunate ſince he became 
an Emperor. Nature, from that moment, had been more 
cruel to him than Fortune. A complication of painfu! 
diſorders rendered his misfortunes more violent by his 
corporal ſufferings, and they jointly carried him to the 


grave.” Voltaire. 
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department, to gueſs the feint of the ſiege of 
Neiſs, and the ſeparate treaty which intereſt 
dictated to the King of Pruſia. He menti- 
oned it to his collegue; he wrote of it to the 
Cardinal: they thought they did him a tas 
your in not laughing at him. 
Wnar is moſt ſtriking in the part which 

Marſhal de Belle-iſle acted in Bobenua, is that 
paſſion for negociating with the Cours of Fi- 
enna, while he might have been certain of ob- 
taining no favour from her. The Count de Ko- 
nig ſeg had plainly declared to him, that the only 
oller which the Queen would make to the 
army of France was, to receive her as pri- 
ſoner of war. He had had the ſame reply to 
ſome new propoſitions. Hg knew that the 
Cardinal threw all the odium of this war on 
him, In ſhort, he had given it as his laſt 
word that the King's army would know how 
to ſupport or to change the face of affairs by 
Its courage. However, to the moment of his 
leaving Prague, he kept at Vienna an agent, 
who did not fail to renew his ſollicitations, and 
to receive refuſals, by an acceptable agree- 
ment. 


E —ů 
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(This old officer commanded againſt the Turks in 

Hungary, and againſt the French in Italy and Germany, 

and had the command of eight ſquadrons of Auſtrian— 

—x 5 of Fontenoy in 1745”. Age of Lewis XV, 
16. Ss, 
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I snarr fay nothing, my Lord, of the 
ſiege of Prague, which has made ſo much 
noiſe, The Marſhal's retreat has its merit+, 
were 1t only for the ſecrecy of the diſpoſitions, 
and the rapidity of the execution. It is cer- i 
tain that it was not a flight, But it would i 
have been much more honourable to the Ge. 
neral, and much leſs painful to the little army, 
if the march had been leſs forced. The Mar. 
ſhal, in his account, congratulates himſelf on 
not loſing a man by the attacks of the enc- 
my. Bur he owns that he left on the road 
all who could net follow him. Is there ant 
General, retreating with the ſtart of the enc- 
my, who could not pay himſelf the ſan 
compliment at the ſame price? The briſket 
ſkirmiſhes of Prince Lobkowitz would not 
have coſt him the quantity of baggage, and 
the three thouſand ſoldiers, whom he abar- 
doned in the ſnows. The Marſhal took bi 
reſolution boldly; he directed his march ably, 
But he marched too faſt for a great Captain. 


a AM. 
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[The affairs of the French were come to ſuch 2 
paſs, that a retreat, which appeared impracticable, wi 
deemed a fingular piece of good fortune. Marſhal Bell. 
i//e ſaved the remains of the French army, who were be 
ſieged in Prague, by conducting thirteen thouſand me! 
ſiom thence to Egra, through a bye- road of thirty-eight 
leagues, ſurrounded by ice, and in ſigbt of the enemy. 


Age of Lewis XV, Ch. 7. ] A 
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As to this laſt article, he had nothing in com- 
mon with Xenophon. 

IT is a pretty general opinion here, that 
France would not have extricated herſelf more 
fortunately from the Pragmatic war, than from 
the preſenc war in Germany, if Count 4z 
Saxe had not projected the diverſion in the 
Low Countries. M. de Belle-ifie was tar from 
ſeeming to reliſh this plan, which ruined his 
own, at the ſame time that 1t ſaved him the 
diigrace of having entirely failed in it. His 
ſituation became very embarraſſing, He ſaw 
the King's eſteem declaring itielt in favour 
of his rival; he perceived nothing but obſou- 
rity in ell that his lively imagination preſented” 
him on the ſide of Germazy, where he ſtill pro- 
miſed- to perform great things. A wonder- 
tul unravelling was then to be wiſhed by him, 
not being able to extricate himſelf from the 
ſcrape by ordinary means. His complaints of 
his being ſurpriſed by the Hanoverian Poſt-mal- 
ter of + Ofterade had no other effect, than the 
rendering the adventure more diſagreeable to 
him, by magnifying the overſight of the Stateſ- 
man and General, He was aſked, under what 
title the Marſhal-Courier was going to Ber- 
iin, and the Chief was ridiculed for project- 
ing an invaſion of the dominions of Hanover, 


a tes, 
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+ [M. de Voltaire calls this village © Elbinrode.”} 
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without knowing its frontiers and depen- 
dences. 

Wr did this celebrated priſoner more ho- 
nour than he deſerved, when we refuſed to 
let him be ranfomed, agreeably to the car- 
tel“: this was givin Fim the importance 
which he impatiently longed to annex to his 
operations, and to the interruption of them. 

our Lordſhip will recollect that he was 
nobly lodged and entertained at VMindſor; 
that he was ſerved in the Caſtle by the 
Officers of his Britannic Majeſty's kitchen, 
and that he had the attention ſhewn him 
of having thoſe who ſpake the beſt French, 
The chief Clerk was a man of little ap- 
plication, but of great ſenſe, and invin- 
cible probity. His name was Fraigneau, You 
know his brother, who is one of the belt 
ſcholars at Cambridge, and one of our mol! 
reſpectable + Eccleſiaſtics. This whole family 
is honeſty itſelf. They came to us from Ke. 
cbelle, at the time of the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. When I was acquainted 


The Miniſter of George II eluded the ranſom by 
a ſtrange and unheard-of evaſion. He declared that he 
regarded Meſſrs. de Belle-iſle as priſoners of State.“ 
Voltaire.) | 

+ [He was ſometime Greek Profeſſor, afterwards pri- 
vate tutor to the preſent Lord Bolingbroke, with whom 
he travelled, and is at preſent Vicar of Batter /ea and 
Bectenbam.] a | 


with 
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with the chief Clerk in 1756, he was cruelly 
tormented by the gout, by which he was 
choaked the ſame year, in his way to Bath. 
You would never ſuſpe& a man of this cha- 
rater, and in ſuch a ſituation, of inventing 
lies, great or ſmall, to keep up or embelliſh 
converſation. I know, from this accompliſhed 
man, that the Marſhal, when priſoner, took a 
liking to his company, that he often deſired 
it, and always continued it long. I had a 
mean opinion,“ he told me, “of the French 
« General's judgment, when I diſcovered in 
him a paſſion for talking to me, (to me a 
very ſkilful confectioner, but an ignorant 
politician, and a ſtill more pitiful officer, ) of 
his ſplendid operations in the field and the 
« Cabinet. He diſplayed them to me with as 
much pleaſure, and as minutely, as if 1 
* had been a Sir Robert Walpole, or a Duke 
* of - Marlborough.” 

Wurx the Marſhal returned to France, he 
had ſome employment; either that he might 
not exclaim at the Court, or becauſe the Se- 
cretary at-War-had the weakneſs to fear him 
in the Cabinet. He took the command of 
the army againſt the Auſtrians and Savoyards, 
who had attacked Provence. Till his paſſage 
of the Yer, the Marſhal deſerved applauſe; * 
vecauſe he advanced, holding, as one may 
ay, the compaſs in his hand. He ſeemed to 
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pique himſelf-only on prudence, the ſole ta- 
lent. perhaps which art and nature denied him. 
As ſoon as he was at the foot of the Alps, he 
ſeemed to reſume his natural genius, he rec- 
koned as nothing thoſe high mountains thick 
ſet with fortreſſes; and: he formed the plan of 
attacking. Turin. His brother the Chevalier 
was a man of leſs parade, but of a genius pretty 
much of the ſame ſtamp. He ſubmiſſively 
aſſented to the gigantic project; and fat out 
to carry it into execution. He arrived ſafe 
at the foot of the Sietta, the firſt of the three 
fortreſſes which he muſt take to open himſelt 
a way to Turin, He depended on preventing 
the reinforcement which the King of Sardinia 
was ſending thither; without being aware that 
this reinforcement, if prevented, would fall 
back on the ſecond fortreſs, and would ren- 
der the defence of it more formidable. He 
haſtened to attack a poſt in his front, which, 
his officers aſſured him, they ſhould carry 
without loſs, if he would let them wheel round 
it. He was there killed, like a raſh deſperado, 
that is to ſay, giving proofs of bravery which 
he was never ſuſpected of wanting“. Hts 


[ Helleciſle, in deſpair, tore up the paliſadoes; and 
being wounded in both his hands, he ſtill-tugged at the 
ſtakes with his teeth, when he reeeived a mortal blow. 
He had often ſaid, that-a General ought not to ſurvive 
a defeat, and he proved too clearly that this ſentiment 
was engraven on his heart.“ Age of Leruis XV, Ch. 22.] 
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troops, who had ſuffered greatly by his raſh- 
neſs, did not regret his loſs. But the Mar- 
ſnal was deeply concerned at it. His firmneſs 
is a proof of true heroiſm; and it does him 
honour, from whatever ſource he drew it. 
He cordially loved this brother, whom he al- 
ways found a faithful friend, an indefatigable 
ſecond, and no rival, 

Pernaes the two Crowns would not have 
been forced into the preſent war, if Marſhal 
de Belle-ifle had been the Plenipotentiary of 
France at the congreſs of Aix-la-Chapelle. As 
a Miniſter, inexhauſtibly minute, he certainly 
would not have left the knot of Acadia and 
the Ohio to be untied by Commiſſaries. One 
cannot tell how to account for his indifference 
as to this ſplendid character, to which he was 
urged by the example of Marſhal & 4'Uxelles, 
firſt Plenipotentiary at Utrecht, From 1748 
to 1756 he led a private life, as honourable 
as a man of his rank could lead. He was 
ſtill employed in the general buſineſs of Eu- 
rope; this was a paſſion habitual to him. He 
neglected none of his numerous correſpon- 
dences, and he divided his time between his 


belliſhments 
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belliſhments of which were his chief amufe- 
ment. He was placed in 1758 at the head Wl 
of the, War- Office. His letters are encomi- iſ 

ums on his love of buſineſs: the events are no 
encomiums on his abilities. He would doubtleſs 
have been tranſmitted with more luſtre to 
poſterity, if he had died five or ſix years 
ſooner. Perhaps the nation now thinks that ſhe 
would then have ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, 

Tuis, my Lord, is what I would ſay of 
Marſhal de Belle-ifle before our juries, if there 
exiſted in England a tribunal for the dead, as 
we are aſſured there did among the ancient 
Egyptians. If I conjecture the principal mo- 
tive of your curioſity, and of your intreaties 
to induce me to ſatisfy it, I beg your Lord- 
ſhip to exhibit my picture to your new friend, 
in order to give him a reliſh for my frankneſs. 
He will excuſe my not having flattered his 
relation, when he knows that it is my diſpo- 
fition to chuſe rather to be ſilent than evaſive 
as to what I think true. Either conceal my let- 
ter from him, or ſhew it him as it is. 

I wiLL finiſh this compilation with two re- 
markable paſſages of the unfortunate M. Fou- 
guet, This Miniſter, whom, notwithſtanding 
the cabal of Le Tellier and Colbert to promote 
his execution, his juUges did not condemn to 
death, was ſentenced by the majority to per- 
petual baniſhment, attended with the confi 

Cation 
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cation of his effects. This ſecond part of his 
puniſhment was manifeſtly unjuſt, an exceſs 
of ſeverity indulged to the intrigue and. paſ- 
ſion of his powerful enemies. They were 
not, however, ſatisfied with it, and they pre- 
vailed on the young King to add to it another 


much more ſhocking. Under the title- of 


clemency, he was. told, in the King's name, 
that the puniſhment was commuted, and per- 
petuat impriſonment ſubſtituted for baniſh- 
ment. A ſtrange act of clemency ! As if, out 
of France, the whole univerſe were a cloſer 
priſon than a citadel! M. Fouquet was confi- 
ned in the citadel of Pignerol, in which, a few 
years after, the celebrated Lauſun, private- 
ly married to Mademoiſelle de Montpen/ier , 


L“ It is a fingular inſtance of the power of cuſtom 
and prejudice, that, at a time when all the married 
women were allowed to have gallants, the grand-daugh- 
ter of Henry IV+ was refuſed even a huſband. That 
Princeſs, after having rejected ſo many Sovereigus, and 
having entertained hopes of marrying Lewis XIV, 
was, at the age. of forty-three, deſirous to make the 
fortune of a private gentleman, She obtained leave to - 
marry Peguilin de Caumon!, . Count de Lauſun, Colonel- 
General of "Dragoons. .. , 


+ [She was the daughter of Ga/fon, Duke of Orleans, - 
that King's younger ſon, and conſequently firſt couſin 
to Lewis XIV.] 

t [In the civil war (1652) Mademoiſelle. for ever 
ruined herſelf with the King her couſin, by directing 
the cannon of the Baſtille to be fired on his troops; and 
Cardinal Mazarin, who knew her extreme deſire to 
efpouſe a crowned head, ſaid, Thoſe cannon have 
tilled ber huſband.” The 
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was alſo impriſoned. The Commandant al. 
lowed his priſoners to eat together, and to 
paſs there the beſt part of the day. Lauſun, 
the moſt ſpecious man of his time, having 


« The Princeſs gave all her wealth, computed at twen- 
ty millions, to the Count, together with four Dutchies, 
the Sovereignty of Dembes, the County of Eu, and the 
Palace of Orleans, called the Luxembourg. She preſerved 
nothing, but reſigned herſelf wholly to the pleaſing idea 
of making the man ſhe loved richer than any King ever 
made a ſubject. The contract was drawn up, and Lau- 
fun was, for a day, Duke of Montperfier ; nothing remai- 
ned but to ſign. In ſhort, every thing was ready, when 
the King, aſſailed by the Princes, Miniſters, and ene- 
mies of a man whole proſperity was too great to be 
borne, retracted bis promiſe, and forbade the alliance. 
He had written to foreign Courts to appriſe them of the 
marriage, and now he wroteto inform them thatit wa: 
broken off. He had been cenſured for permitting it, 
and now he was equally cenſured for forbidding it. He 
was afflicted at the unhappineſs which he cauſed the 
Princeſs ; but the ſame Prince, whom his breach of 
promiſe had ſo affected, impriſoned Lauſun, in Nowember 
1670, in the caſtle of Pignerol, for having privately 
married the Princeſs, whom, a few months before, he 
had given him leave to marry publickly 

« After having languiſhed ten years in priſon, he 
was at length releaſed ;_ but not till Madam de Monte, 
pan had prevailed on the Princeſs to beſtow the Sovc- 
reignty of Dombes, and the County of Ea, on the Duke 
of Mayne, then an infant, who enjoyed them after the 
death of that Princeſs. Her motive for theſe donation: 
was the hope that M. de Lau/un would be acknowledgcd 
for her huſband ; but ſhe was deceived: the King on!) 

rmitted her to give this ſecret and unfortunate hul- 
and the lands of St. Fargeau and Thiers, which, though 
; conſiderable. 
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one day related his Court exploits ; how he 
had been beloved by the grand-daughter of 
Henry IV; how. his contract of marriage with 
her had. been drawn up, and ſigned by the 
King ; how his Majeſty had broken his word 
with him; how he had reproached the Mo- 
narch with infolenee ; how the Mon irch had 
thought proper to excuſe himſelf for it to his. 
ſubjects, and in foreign Courts; how, at 
length, he had exhauſted his maſter's patience, 
who had ſent him to the Baſtille : the Super- 


— — 


conſiderable, were not ſufficient for Lauſun. She was 
reduced to the mortification of being his wife in private, 
and of being ill treated by him in public. Equally un- 
happy at Court and at home, which is the common ef- 
fect of violent paſſions, ſhe died ia 1693. 

„The Count de Lauſun went over to England in 
the year 1688, Always deſtined to extraordinary adven- 
tures, he conducted the Queen of James II into France, 
with her ſon, then in the cradle. He was created a 
Duke. He commanded in Ireland, but with little ſuc- 
cels ; and returned in more reputation. for his adven- 
tures, than for his perſonal merit. He died in a wy 
advanced age, quite forgotten, as is generally the caſe 
with all thoſe who have experienced great changes of 
fortune, without having performed any great actions 
themſelves,” Age of Lewis XIV, Chap. 25. 

Similar to this, in our own country, and no leſs ar- 
bitrary and anjuſt, was the cloſe imprifonment of the 
Earl of Hertford in the Toaver, for nine years, by Queen 
Elizabeth, on account of his privately marrying Lady 
(Catherine Grey, fiſter to Lady Fant, and, hke Mademoi-- 
ſelle de Mentpenſier, of the blood-royal.] 


intendant, 
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intendant, who, in all this, did not recogniſe 
the Court in which he had lived, imagined 
that Lauſun's head was turned; and ſignified 
as much to the other priſoners, by now and 
then putting his finger to his torchead. They 
let him continue in his miſtake ; which more 
than once furniſhed them with amuſement, M. 
Fouquet, to the laſt, treating Lauſun as a man 
who required his utmoſt attention, and to 
whom he owed his utmoſt compaſſion. _ 
Tur Annalifts confidently fix the Super- 
intendant's death at Pignerol. But there ſtill 
exiſts in the Marquiſate of Saluces, and in Dau- 
pbim, a popular tradition, that the priſoner 
made his eſcape, and that he attained to an 
almoſt miraculous old age, under the habit, and 
in the profeſſion, of irt. Men of ſenſe 
reject this tradition, which proves, however, 
that the people entertained ſome affeCtion tor 
the priſoner, and that his diſgrace had not 
entirely plunged him in oblivion. 
I am, &c, 


——_— 


t“ All the hiſtorians ſay, that Fouguet died in 
the caſlle of Pignerol in 1680; but Gourwille, in his Me- 
moirs, aſſerts, that he was releaſea from priſon ſome 
time before his death. The Counteſs de aux, his 
daughter in-law, had before ſtrongly averred this fact to 
me, though the contrary is believed among his own 
family, Thus we know not in what place died an un- 
fortunate man, whoſe leaſt actions, while he was in 
power, wete ſtriking.” Age of Lewis XIV, Chap. 24. 
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Err 
To Ma. GAR RIC X. 


That, in ſuch a man as he is, two chara*ters in 
his own country are diſtinguiſhable ,, that in 
France there is no ſuch diſtindtion. What is 
the opinion of the Theatre at Paris. what is 
the opinion of it at London, Raillery on the 
former. Extravagant compariſon of an Ac- 
tor with a Hangman. Story in praiſe of the 
Eleflor Palatine, Diſpute of a Lawyer at Pa- 
ris in bebalf of the Aftors. Its conſequences, 
Remarkable favour granted by the Court to 
the Comedians of the French Theatre. Im- 
portant broil between two Actreſſes. Conditi- 
ons of the pacification, Banter on ennobling 
the Theatrical Gentry, Curicus converſation 
with a Frenchman on Plays, 

Eſſential difference between the Engliſh and 
French T beatres, between the audiences in the 
two nations. What are the reſpective parts 
of the Author and of the Attor in a Play. 
Inutility of long ſpeeches to a genteel and fa- 
ſhionable audience. 


"SIR, 
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SIR, 


OU are a greater perſonage in Eurep? 
than you imagine. Your election, it 

it had taken place, would have made a revo- 
lution in Trance, or at leaſt it would have occa- 
fioned there a ſchiſm, Your friends, my dear 
Garrick, are ſorry that“ your canvaſs has not 
ſucceeded ; becauſe they 2 that your heart 
and mind are unlike your profeſſion, and are 
inhnirely- above your fortune. Convinced 
that the patriotiſm and diſintereſtedneſs, with 
which you would have acted in the Engliſh 
Houſe of Commons, would have equalled the 
ropriety and truth with which you act in the 
heatre of the Metropolis, they would have 
ſeen the good citizen fit at Weſtminſter with as 
much pleaſure as they ſee the excellent actor 
play at Drury-lane. In England, we know 
how to diſtinguiſn the different points of view 
of an object which has many, and canobſerve 
without confounding them. The people of 
this country have not reflection enough tor ſo 


Probably becauſe this Mr. Garrizth, who is reck- 
oned worth above ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
offered himſelf a candidate to repreſent ſome borough 
in Parliament, | 

[This being mentioned in the news-papers, might, 
perhaps, gain credit abroad, though, at the time, it 
was Iittle believed at home.] 


Com- 
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complicated an operation. The illuſtrious 
Lollaire, who is the faſhionable teacher, and 

JW who ſometimes diſplays his wit at the expence 
of his judgment, would have blown his loud- 

W elt trumpet, and have exclaimed, in the ſtrain 
of his brother + Lourdis, * Frenchmen, bluſh for 

« ſhame; and ſee the judicious Zngliſo placing 
among their Legiſlators one of thoſe men 
hom you condemn to infamy,” The fame 
opinion, my dear Sir, would have been formed, 

as was in regard to Meſſrs. Prior and Addiſon, 
of whom it was ſaid, that “ we made them 

* Stateſmen in gratitude for their fine verſes,” 
Petitions and memorials would have bcen pre- 
ſented to his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, to induce 
himto open the Church and the Palace to the 
players, and to give the nation the glorious 
advantage of ranking her Actors among her 
Magiſtrates and Canons. The Gentlemen of 
the Parliament would have made remonſtran- 
ces; the Gentlemen of the Clergy would 
have iſſued mandates: The Arrets and Ex- 
communications of old would have appeared 
again in a new dreſs. The Lawyers of taſte 
would have publiſhed Pleas of vindication, 


— 


+ A principal character in the poem of The Maid ef 
Orleans, laſt edition. | 

{ [The place in which the Parliament meets, and 
the Courts of Juſtice are held, at Poris. ] 


" whe *? 


*S 
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the Wits would have ſkirmiſhed in proſe an; 
verſe, The coffee-houſes of Paris, and the 
ante-chambers of Verſailles, would have remo. 
ved the cauſe from the boxes of the play- houſ- 
into the hotels of the quarter of St. Germaiy, 
and into the ſhops of the ſtreet of St Honey, 
from whence it would have come to the ita]l:, 
This is nearly the ſame road which was taken 
by the Pope's famous Bull, though the hv: 
propoſitions of ö _— and the hundred 
and one of & Quznel, had no great connection 
with iſhwomen and porters, 


7 


. AS. th... tht 


t [In 1552, Michael Bay, or Balus, à Doctor of Li 
Vain, took upon him to maintain ſome propoſitions en 
race and predeſtination, which were condemned 
eretical by Pope Pius V, in 1567, Theſe notions were 
_ afterwards defended by Cornelius Fanſiniut, Biſhop of 
Ypres, in à large poſthumous volume on St. A 
Five * his propoſitions were condemned by Pope h- 
cent As 
$ [Father Zutnel, of the Oratory, in 1671, compoſed 
a book of pious refleQions on the New Teſtament, 
which containing ſome maxima which appeared favou- 
rable to Janſeniſm, the book, at the inflance of the J. 
ſuits, was condemned by Pope Clement XI, and the au- 
thor was impriſoned in the Low Countries (to which he 
had retired) by Philip V. But having eicaped from pri- 
ſon, Quenel died at Amflerdam in 1719, in an extreme 
old age, after having ſettled ſome Janſeniſt churches in 
Holland. Thirty pages in his book, lays Vollalre, 
changed or ſoftened, would have ſpared his country 
* much diſpute and animoſity ; but he would then have 


6 been leſs celebrated.” 
THE 
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Tur raillery, my, dear Garrick, is not ex- 
trayagant. In every country in the world, 
there is nothing ſo trivial, that the paſſions 
do not blend themſelves with it, and they 
are the ſtronger as to the trifles which they 
C {cize, in proportion to the want of ſerious ſub- 

jects able to engage them. The dignity of the 
Princes and Princeſſes ol the ſcenes is as warm 
a party-affair at Paris, as that of the unity 
of the Parliaments in the reil of the kingdom, 
Witch us, where the Theatre is frequented by 
an immenſe multitude of Zng/;fþ of all ranks, - 
Wit is ſuppoſed to be intended for recreation, 
tor diverſion ; and ſenſible people are well ſa- 
Wiified with it, when this is done without pre- 
W:udice to morals. It ſeems to me, that this is 
Waking the inſtitution of the Theatre in its 
true point of view In France, where it is 
the reſort of a few idle people, almoſt always 
the ſame, it is inſiſted, that the French ſtage 
Wi: the ſchool of morality and virtue for the 
Nnation; that it is the ſource from which the 
Nation may draw the exalted ideas which form 
the patriot, and the amiable talents to which 
lociety owes its delights. If you aſk me, who 
are the ſupporters of an opinion which to you 
appears unwarrantable, I ſhall anſwer, that 
we muſt, not count them, but if we weigh 
them, they make a very powerful party. The 
chief of them are ſcholars by profeſſion, 

Thele 
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Theſe gentlemen, diſtributed into ſmall ſo. 
cieties, every one of which thinks it confi. 
tutès the Public, and gives itfelf out as ſuch, 
offer their opinion in that peremptory ſtyle 
which is peculiar to them; and this give 
them reputation in the Capital and in the Pro- 
vinces, where Academies threaten to become az 
numerous as Brotherhoods were of old. On 
the plan formed by this Public in miniature, 
the people of the French Theatre form a ney 
College of Profeſſors, who dedicate their ti 
lents and labour to the public inſtruction; 
and the nation ought to lament the blindneß 
of the people, the prejudices of the Clergy, 
the obſtinacy of the Magiſtrates, to whom 
thoſe reſpectable preceptors are ſtill Comedi. 
ans * as of old. Thus, you ſee, there ar 
two parties directly oppoſite, Without entering 
into a diſcuſſion of the reſpective reaſons, 
would judge of them by the progreſs which 
the nation has made in the heroic and ſocial 
character, for the twenty-five or thirty years 
paſt that M. de Voltaire has thought proper to 
ſet up a new national ſchool in the old tennis- 
courts which ſerve for Play-houſes. But 


— 


The Players in France are not ſubjected to the or- 
dinary Judge of the Police. They have their peculiar 
laws, which differ from the laws of the Kingdom in 
ſome eſſential points; and it is by theſe laws that they 
are judged in the civil tribunals, 


theſe 
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theſe remarks would perhaps be prohibited 
by the Government, if they were publiſhed: 
which promiſes, that, in ſpite of the incon- 
ſtancy of the country, the diſpute will long 
continue. | 

Tas honeſt Engliſb frankly own to the ad- 
mirable Garrick, that they love, withour pri- 
zing it too highly, the profeſſion which he, 
through levity; embraced in his youth, and to 
which he adheres, through neceſlity, 1n a more 
advanced age. The judicious Garrick is too 
much flattered in being able, by his perſonal | 
merit, to oyercome a prejudice which was un- 
favourable to him, and by the ſuperiority of 
his talents to do honour to a profeſſion which 
never does honour to an ordinary man. Every 
Player, who, in either reſpect, has the leaſt 
reſemblance of my friend Garrick, will think 
as he thinks, and will be one of the firſt to 
laugh at the champions who would break 
lances for the dignity of the Theatrical troop, 
and for the honour of its exerciſes. 

In France, where learned and virtuous Ac- 
tors are veryſcarce, and where there are very few 
Actreſſes who ſeek reputation by the regula- 
rity of their manners, the patrons of the 
Players are far from aſking of the nation a 
perſonal regard for their dependents. - They 
had much rather do it by ennobling at once 
the profeſſion, I will give you their * 
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pal argument. What is more uſeful to a na. 
tion than the picture of ſtrong paſſions and 
their fatal effects, of great crimes and their 
chaſtiſement, of great virtues and their re. 
ward? Now, Players profeſs to exhibit theſe 
pictures: what men, conſequently, are more 
uſetul to the nation? But men are reſpect. 
able in proportion as they are uſeful: what 
men, conſequently, are more reſpectable than 
Players? If you do not reliſh this way of 
reaſoning, that is your concern: For my 
part, I ſal oppoſe the ſingularity of the 1. 
tort of which it is ſuſceptible. 

I have ſeen the Elector Palatine, a Prince 
who unites the Engliſb ſolidity of mind with 
the German goodneſs of heart and the þrenc 
politeneſs, I have ſeen him invite to his coun- 
try-houſe'a miſerable Jew of Erancfort, who: 
buſineſs is the carrying poſt-letters from 
houſe to houſe in that city, but who is 2 
{kiltul player at cheſs. His Highnels de. 
tains him ſeveral days, ſometimes wecks, 
makes his party with him very regylarly, and 


ou —— — 


- + [About the year 1755, when the Marqueſs de Mire poi: 
was Ambaſlador in England, and had a Boyſe at Chi- 
wick, a ſchool-maſter there, who was recommended to 
him as a good cheſs-player, was, in 1 re- 
commended by his Bellen to the Engliſh Miniſtry ſo 


effectually, that che Chaplainſhip of _ Hampron-Cour 
Palace was given, as a reward, to his antagoniſt, ] ; 
| | jencs 
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ſends him back, with a gratuity, to reſume his 
buſineſs at Francfort, without being troubled 
about, the degree of reſpect which he gives 
him in ſociety. This Prince ſeems to me a 
model to be followed in the valuation of men 
of genius. 1 prize them according to the 
connections which they form out of their 
profeſſion, concerning which I will not 
cavil with them, when they apply their abili- 


ties to it. At Schrpetzingen, the Jew was to 


the Elector Palatine a great chels-player, a 
ſuitable companion. At Francfort, he was 
no more than a letter-carrier, as valuable as 
an honeſt letter-carrier can be. My friend 
Garrick is to me at Drury-lane no more than 
an excellent actor. Every where elſe, I have 
occaſionally diſcovered him to be a man of 
greut ſenſe, a man of honour, a good citizen, 
love and reſpect him in all thete characters, 
without ſuffering his profeſſion to caſt a ſhade 
over theſe excellent talents, 

Tus following, my dear Sir, ſeems to me 
the characteriſtic of our judgment, with re- 
gard to perſons whoſe chief reputation is 
lome ſuperior talent, of whatever kind it 
may be. People of taſte and faſhion in this 
country have not the leaſt idea of this logic. 
They think that genius includes all encomi- 
ums, as if it compriſed all virtues, or could ſup- 
ply their place. The bulk of the nation, on the 

VOL. II. E contrary, 
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contrary, too tenacious of old prejudices, te- 
fuſe to ſee any thing but genius in the man 
whom they diſtinguiſh; and they confine all 
their ſentiments of the artiſt to the eſteem 
which they owe to the art. A Barriſter, who 
had not in appearance too many clients at the 
Palate, thought args year to draw up 
on his own account the caſe of the Actor 
with the Public, and to determine in their fa. 
vour againſt the Magiſtrates and the Clergy. 
The Society of Barriſters were much dil: 
pleaſed at it, and ſtruck the name of the ot. 
fender out of their regiſter. Immediately 
the General of the wits took the field againſt 
the Barriſters; and it 1s not his fault that the 
moſt learned and ſenſible men in the King- 
dom are not thought errant fools. The de. 
graded Barriſter took refuge among thoſe he- 
roes, of whom he had made himſelf the 
champion. The 4 miſtreſs of Tancred ad- 
mitted him among her dependents. The pa. 
rrons of the French Stage have procured the 
Lawyer another occupation which amply in- 
demnifies him for the loſs of the former. 
Both ſides have gone into extremes. The 


+ [The actreſs who played Almida in Voltaire's tn 
gedy of Tancred, which was tranſlated from the F rench, 
by a daughter of the late Mr. Malles, (now the wife of 
M. Celefia, a gentleman of Genea), and acted at Dri): 


laxe houſe laſt winter. | 
reaſog 
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reaſon is, that, among the French, dreſs ſignifies 
nothing; and a large perriwig, and a long robe, 
only diſguiſe the national want of conſequence. 
The Actor avails himſelf of the paſſion of the 
two parties, by making the contempt of the 
one his. recommendation to the other; and 
he is ſo lucky as to find that his recommen- 
dation ſcarce ever fails of ir eder. The 
Court has already given Letters of Nobility 
to an + Opera ſinger, without requiring him 
to ſacrifice his employment to his new ran]; : 
The French Theatre reckons itſelf beyond 
compariſon ſuperior to the Academy of Mu- 
ſic, Its great perſonages will probably be 
ennobled, when they atk it. But they will 
ſtill be excommunicated, and.... till a good 
air and a good taſte become the taſte and air 
of the whole nation; *{ll a Declaration of the 
King, well and duly regiſtered by the Parlia- 
ments, allowed and acknowledged in an aſ- 
ſembly of the Clergy, ſhali open the door of 
the Churches and of honours to the joyous 
Company. This revolution has great diſficul- 
ties, but it is not impoſſible. The French 
are an imitative people. If the Pope was 


— 


* The Sieur Chaſey. Counter- tenor at the Opera. He 
quitted the Theatre ſoon after he was ennobled, becauſe 
he thought himſelf not paid in proportion to his worth, 


ws afterwards returned] to it on the Manager's own 
erms. 


E 2 pleaſe 
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pleaſed to give a Canonry to Harlequin, if 
the Imperial Chancery ſhould diſpatch to Cri/- 
pin the patent, of wg ne of the Holy Em- 
pire, do you think, my good friend, that your 
admiſſion into the Engliſßh Houle of Commons 
would be of no conſequence to this country? 

WIILE I am in the humour of talking to 
you, my dear Garrick, I will give you the ſub- 
ſtance of a converſation which I lately had with 
a man of quality, who does himſelf the ho- 
nour to be one of the + Familiars of the 
French Stage: gf 

I was going to make a very good uſe of 
my morning, when one of thoſe fine Gentle- 
men by profeſſion, who think they copy 
our young Nobility by traverſing the ſtreets 
till noon in a ſlovenly dreſs, did me the ho- 
nour to come. and invite me to breakfaſt. | 
ſcarce remembered having ſeen the perſon- 
age. He, nevertheleſs, embraced me with 
the greateſt effuſion of tenderneſs, Win 


— — 


— — 


— — 
—_— 


+ It is well known that the Grandees of Spain mak: 
inteieſt {or the rank of Familiars, that is to ſay, pecu- Wl 
1iar ſervants of the Holy Inquiſition, * 

[In Spain alone, there are about two and twenty 
thouſand #amiljars of the Holy Office. They are called 
by this name, becauſe they are, as it were, ſpies ſcat- 
tered up and down every where, who are continually 
giving true or falſe information io the Inquiſition ; upon 
which, thoſe whom they accuſe, are ſeized and taken 
up.” Ledy's Trawels into Spain, Vel. II. p. 196. ] 
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the eagerneſs which is ſhewn to communicate 
the moſt intereſting news, he rapidly told 
me a number of anecdotes of the ſcandalou; 
Chronicle, in which feveral men and women 
of the firſt rank were completely diſnonoured. 
At length he reached his field of battle, and 
harangued on the Theatres. Tou may well 
imagine, that, for a long time, I was only an 
auditor. Being ured with this, begged kin 
to give me his opinion of the Erol; Theatre. 
My gentleman did not want preſſing, to 
aſſure me, upon his honour, that he deſpiſed 
to the laſt degree our beſt pieces, no part of 
which he had ever read; and he læt me know, 
in terms extremely polite, that an Eugliſb 
“ Play is a diverſion calculated for the 
„ populace. O fye!“ added be, © your Co- 
mediies are always indecent; and your Tra- 
« gedies are filthily ſtuffed with politics, mo- 
* rality, ſatire, and buffoonery. Is this an 
* entertainment for the virtuous?” I aſſumed 
a half ſerious air; and ſeeming modeitly to 
doubt whether the Marqueſs was not in an 
error, I told him, that I TuſpeRed that he 
* Judged of the Eugliſb Theatre too ſevercly. 
As it was at Athens,” I proceeded, *© the Play- 
* houſe at London is for all the claſſes cf the 
nation. The peer of the realm, the gentle- 
* man, the merchant, the citizen, the clergy- 
man, the tradeſman, and their wives, equally 

E 3 © refurt 
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reſort thither to take places, and the crowd 
is great. There are every day five or ſix 
* thouſand ſpectators, who being relieved by 
others every day of the week, and even of 
the month, form, at the end of the year, a 
total of the moſt numerous part of the in- 
* h:bitants of Londen There mult be fome- 
thing cvery day ſuited to the taſte and ca- 
«* pacity cf every one. At Paris you are 
* pleaſed to go to the Play-houſe for inſtruc- 
tion. We go to it at London only for amuſe- 
ment and diverſion; and the far greater 
« part of the audience would fall aſleep, if 
they were not ſtrongly afreQed. This 1 
the reaton why our poets ſometimes go be- 
* yond nature, and why our actors are often 
* extragant in geſture and expreſſion.” * Very 
. Ne the Margueſs, more ſenſibly than 
J expected; & you tell me that it is not without 
© cauſe that the Zng/iſh Theatre is defective. 
&« I never had any doubt of it. But you do 
« not prove to me why I am wrong in having 
„little eſteem for it, when I know a better.” 
I was afraid that my gentleman had not ſenſe 
enough to let the Gitpute ſtop there; and | 
anſwered briſtly, that © the French Theatre 
© wes more detective than ours, with much 
© leſs reaſon to be ſo.“ © You may aſtoniſh 
„ me,” returned he, a little ſtunned at 4 
blow which he did not expect; © bur I dely 


« you to perſuade me of it,” * I promite 
* myklt 
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* myſelf at leaſt to convince you,” I replied, 
with an air of the utmoſt aſſurance. * You 
will allow, that in Trance the entertainment 
is only for the Court and the Gentry. At 
Paris, the Play-houfe, which is an old ten- 
nis- court, contains between fourteen and 
fiftcen hundred perſons, among whom you 
may reckon two hundred foreigners, and 
four or five hundred Girls of the werld. The 
bulk of the audience is, at moſt, eight or 
nine hundred perſons, who reſort regularly 
© to the Theatre from taſte or habir, W.19 
have before frequently read the piece, if it 
* is old, who have almoſt got it by heart at 
« the firlt repreſentations ot it, if it is new, 
* perſons whoſe minds are cultivated, whole 
manners are Sentle and polite, who attend 
* chiefly to the purity, the elegance, of the 
* diction and ſtyle, to the brilliancy of the 
* thoughts, to the management of the plor, 
tao the gradual progreſs of ſituations, to the 
natural unravelling of the whole. Give us 
at Lendon ſuch an audience; and we will 
become decent and metizodical. Our au- 
thors will no longer imitate Shakeſpeer, ex- 
cept in his force and energy. They will 
reform our old pieces: they will compoſe 
them anew. Their tragedies will abound 
with ſentiment; they will be warm and 
intereſting. The ſcenes will conſiſt of agi- 
E 4 © tations 
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* tations of the heart, of perplexities of the 
mind, and not of a multiplicity and a com. 
. © plication of incidents more ſuitable to a ro. 
* mance than a drama, They will no longer 
* ndiculouſly endeavour to extort tears by 
* their Comedies, to terrify by ghoſts in their 
* Tragedies. They will equally forbear to 
make their principal characters tediouſly 
_ © verboſe, and to ſwell with trite jokes the 
parts of the foot-man and chamber-maid, 
Their unravelling will not be always a mar- 
* riage; they will learn how to form ſome 
other intrigue beſides a monotonous amour, 
« Ah! Sir,” interrupted the Marqueſs, © you 
&* retort upon us; and indeed very undeſer- 
« vedly. What ſignifies to us the barrcn- 
« neſs or imagination of our authors? Our 
« Theatre will owe nothing more to thoſe 
« gentlemen: it 1s to its actors that it aſ- 
t cribes the fuperiority. You will allow that 
« there are not in Europe any talents compar- 
« able to our . . ., to our. . . „ &c. Who 
© the deuce fees in a piece, old or new, 
i any, thing more than its amuſement? Itis 
« acted for twenty nights, when the author 
* knows how to accommodate ſome parti- 
e cular parts to the air and voice of the prin- 
« cipal actors. Twenty nights, Sir! It 1s 
« A fortune to a poet.” *© I readily believe 


Git” replied I:. that fortune, however, would 
| not 
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not have contented either Corneille or Ra- 
© cine.” © Well ;” ſaid he; © you talk to me of 
e poets o for ner tines, Who employed ome 
& yea s in making a Tragedy. Now, a Tra- 
„ gedy is the work of a month, or of ſix 
« weeks. They love, or they hate. They 
« are urged by jealouſy, love, or revenge. 
„They explain themſelves by word of 
e mouth, or by letter, The Devil comes 
acroſs: fone he kills, the reſt he marries ; 
and the ipeCtator is too fortunate, if the 
whole piece be not a metre haſh of ſome of 
our beſt romances.“ 

As I could not ſuppreſs a ſmile, the Mar- 
queſs thought me ſtaggered, and grew bold- 
er. Is it not; true,” continued be, ſettling 
biinſelf in his chair, that a play is a picture? 
Me will introduce the poet for the choice 
« of the ſuhject and for the deſign: this is 
making his part large enough. But the: 
attitudes, the colouring, the expreſſion, alt 
the particular beauties, you will allow, de- 
pend on the actors, that they hold the pen- 
* cil, that they are really the painters.” 
That,“ I interrupted, © ſhall never allow, un- 
leis you inſiſt. upon it. On the contrary, 
it ſeems to me that the actors only diſplay 
* the canvaſs covered by the poet, that they 
* cloath the mſelves, as it were, in the dreſſes 


* which he has given his characters.“ No, 
E 5 . Sir 


1 
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„ Sir, by no means,” reſumed he with petu- 
leuce. Can you have attended to the inco- 
« herent diſcourſe of Oreſtes when mad, of 
% Herod Þ when delirious? Is it not the look, 
« the accent, the attitude of the actor, that 
« diſturb you, and plant horror in the bot- 
% rom of your ſoul.? The actor alone ſpeal:s 

* to. your eyes, to your ſenſes, to your heart.” 
I think,” replied I, © that he ſays what the poct 

bids him ſay; that having made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the poet's idea, he copies well the fi- 
. gure which vas drawn for him, and that he 
only enters into a paſſion whole ſteps the ex- 
preſſions preſcribe to him. It appears to me 
* that a gcod player is like a ſkilful muſician, 
* who compoles the tune to the words.? © Ah!” 
cried the Marqueſs, * you are taken in your 
* own net; the Opera is not in perfection, till 
© afterwe have ceaſed to attend to the words,” 
Yes, /cid I with a laugh, I have heard men- 
* tion made of one of your muſicians, who 
* undertook to turn a Gazette into an Opera, 
* without its being diſcovered.“ © Faith,” 
replied the Marqueſs, convinced of my defeat, 
that muſician is a very ſkilful one; and he 
* would ſucceed if he ſhould attempt it. 1 


* 
* 2 * * 
r 


— 


+ Dil our Eugliſpman know, that when the poet 
made Hered die of the poiſon which he took on the 
ſtige, the audience cried, h King drinks, as if in fad 
they had paid no attention to the fine ſpeech of that 
Face in the agony of remorſe? 
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have been at Vienna, I was preſent there at 
ſeveral repreſentations of the Titus of Msi. 
taſtaſio; I was much pleaſed with it, and 
I did not undertand a word of the fine 
verſes of the piece. Shall we exhauſt our- 
ſelves in efforts of imagination, to diſcover 
in the voice of an Halian ſinger the tone 
and air of a Roman Emperor? But enough 
on the ſubject. If you are not convinced, 
I allow you to ret:in your opinion, and EI 
beg you to forgive me mine, I ſincerely 
aſſure you, that all thoſe tragical haran- 
gues, of which the vulgar ſpectators are ſo 
ond, are a real loſs to ſuch as we, who are 
well read and acquainted with the world. 
To ſeem moved with an act of ſublime 
virtue, is baſely to acknowledge, that we 
do not think ourſe}ves capable of it. To 
appear aſtoniſhed at a great crime, is fooliſhly 
to ſay, that we have not ſtudied mankind, 
nor know how wicked they can be. Now 
let. me aſk you, what fine gentleman will 
lo ridiculouſly expoſe himſelf in the face 


of the public? | give a proof of my good 


as 
e 


* 


taſte by criticiſing or applauding the Ac- 
tor. I leave the Author to the gentle- 
men of the Academy.“ | 

Judge, my dear Garrick, between the Mar. 


queſs and me, Be healthy, it poſſible; and 


believe 
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believe that I eſteem and love you as much 
as | can and ought, that is to. ſay, as much 


as you are loved and eſteemed by any of 


| your friends. 2 bl 
1 , NaN 1 1v 
| I am, &c. HAHA 
| % S143 
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To Mr. M. MrmMBtR OF THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 8:5 


This Letter may be conſidered as a ſequel of Letter 
VII. Quotation from the Memoirs of Cardinal 
de Retz, Vol. I, On the Parliaments in convul- 
fron. What right that Prelate has to be belitved. 
Conjectures on the preſent ferment in the Par- 
 liaments. The Miniſtry's _ for diſſem- 
' bling the King's diſcantent. That the French 
bave no right 1 to the liberty of the 
Engliſh. On what Wepends the ſecurity of 
Sovereigns and People in all the different forms 
f- Government. Reaſons to ſuſpef?, that the 
complaints of the Aſſemblies are exaggerated. 
That in all times, and on all kinds of ſubjetts, 
they deal in hyperbole. Uſeleſs clamours againſt 
the Financers. Why they are uſeleſs. A 
Lawyer's rigorous advice on the Remonſtran- 
ces FA a certain Parliament. Singular com- 
pariſon of the remonſtrating Courts with the 
proceſſion of the ſhrine of St. Genevieve, Juſt 
idea of the regiſtering the King's Edits and 
Ordinances in Parliament. Error of the 
Dutch in that reſpect. What ſhare the right 
of regiſtering gives the Parliaments in the Le- 

| 14 i/lat ures. 
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giſſature. Similitudes on that ſubjef. What 
cug ht to be the circumſpettion of thoſe Aſſem- 
lies in the uſe of their right of Remonſtrance, 
Value of the Title of the Court of Peers, 
What is at preſent the firſt moving ſpring of 
the Parliaments, . Enquiry into that aepefit if 
laws ſo much extclled by M. de Monteſquieu, 
Where there are no laws, there can be no depoſi 
of laws. The Parliaments are convitied by 
the Preſident Henault of bazarding quotat- 
ons in their Remonſtrances. The Kings of 
France oblige themſelves to every thing towards 
their people, and promiſe them nothing. Hou 
fond the ten per of the French ought to make 
-them of a Government purely monarchical. 


See Letter VII. 


SIR, 


KNEW that it would not be long before 

J received from you a vigorous retort, But 
have the advantage of ground, which gives 
me the courage to mike head againſt you. 
You prove to me, Sir, inconteſtably, thet the 
Parliaments of France ſcem. now to act on 


other principles than thoſe of their conſtitution, 
Ithought I had e your ſage ſuggetlion, 


by telling you that the preſent way of think- 
ng and ta. king of thoſe gentlemen is a matter 
vt mode, which gives the enemies of thc 

Monarchy 
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Monarchy no room to hope. Give me leave 
to appeal to Cardinal de Retx, from the ridicule 
with which you treat my idea. Behold the 
picture which he gives of the Parliament of 
Paris, in convulſion, in his time. 

It is certain,” ſays he, that there was not 
© one of thoſe who veted in Parliament in the 
© courle of that year, (165 1,) and in th other 
Sovereign Allemblies, who had the leaſt 
foreſight, I do not only ſay of what follow- 
* ed, but of what might follow it. Every 
thing was ſaid and done in the ſpirit of law- 
* ſuits; and as it had the air of chicanery, it 
* alſo had the pedantry of it, the peculiar eſſen- 
© tial of which is obſtinacy, the direct oppo- 
© fite of flexibility, which, of all qualities, 
is the moſt neceſiary for the management of 
great affairs; and what is wonderful in it 
* 18, that the concurrence, which only can re- 
* medy the inconveniences which ſuch a tu- 
multuous meeting may occaſion, paſſed, 
* with ſuch ſpirits, for a cabal. They them» 
| ſelves made that cabal, without knowing it. 
* The blindneſs of the well-dilpoſed, in that 
matter, is generally followed, ſoon after, by 
* the penetration of thoſe who blend the love 
* of faction with the intereſts of the public, 
and who ſee the future and the poſſible, at 
* the time when the regular Aſſemblies only 
regard the preſent and the apparent. 

| There 
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; „There was not a grain of State- manage. 
* ment in public affairs. The very perſon 
* who might have been in the intrigues 
of the Cabinet, was ſo light, that he deſerves 
* not to be weighed. Longueil, Counſelor of 
the Great Chamber, a man of a gloomy, 
peremptory, and dangerous diſpoſition, and 
* who was better acquainted with the particu- 
lars of the proceedings of the Parliament, 
than all the reſt of the body together, had 
thoughts, at that time, of fixing his brother, 
© the Preſident: de Maiſons, in the Super-in- 
* tendancy of the F. inancesÞ z and as he repo- 
_ * ſed great confidence in the temperof Þ Breu/- 
* ſel, ſimple und eaſy as a child, it is belicved, 
and I allo believe, that he had thoughts, at 
© the firſt movements ot the Parliament, of 
6 * urging and animating; his friend, in order to 
a= himſelf conſequence that way with the 
iniſters. The Preſident Viole was the in- 
timate friend of Chavigm, who was enraged 
at Cardinal Mazarin... and as the Preſi- 
dent was one of the firſt of Ins body who 
« expreſſed warmth, it was ſuſpected that he 


— 


+ [Seep.9g1.] 

t [** Counſellor and Clerk of the Great Chamber, a 
man of no capacity, and who had no other merit than that 
of always oppoſing the Court. His ſeizure by the 
Court irritated the people, and gave riſe to the civil war 
of the F rende. Voltaire.] 
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«was inſpired with it by Cbavign . . . 
During the three months blockade of 
Paris, the Parliament met every morning, 
and frequently even in the afternoon, No- 


© thing was diſcuſſed there, at leaſt in general, 


but ſubjects ſo trifling and frivolous, that 
they might have been finiſhed by two Com- 
miſſioners, in a quarter of an hour, every 
© morning. Moſt of them were advices, 
© which they received every minute, of the 
effects and money, which, it was pretended, 
* were concealed by the partiſans _ people of 
the Court, Of a thouſand, not ten proved 
to be well founded, and this partiality, added 
*to the obſtinacy with which , they ad- 
© hered to forms, in matters which were direct- 
{ly oppoſite to them, very ſoon: convinced 
me, that Aſſemblies, which are formed for re- 
* poſe, can never be fit for motion.” 

Tats, Sir, is the language of a f man no 
t [© This extraordinary man (Cardinal de Retz) has 
drawn his own character in his Memoirs, which arc writ- 
ten with ſuch an air of grandeur, impetuolity of genius, 


and inequality, as give us a very ſtrong repreſentation 


of his conduct. He was the firſt Biihop that carried on 
a civil war without the maſk of religion. He was 4 


man, who, from the greateſt degree of debauchery, - 


and ſtill languiſhing under its conſequences, had the art 
to harangue the people with ſucceſs, and make himſelf 
Woliſed by them: He brea:hed nothing but faction and 
edition, At the age of twenty-three, he had been 
at the head of a conſpiracy againſt the life of Richeliew. 

He: 
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leſs credible on the Parliaments of France, than 
our Shafteſbury on the Parliament of England. 
He was the head of the factious, factious him. 
ſelf by inclination rather than by intereſt. He 
placed himſelf at that machine, after having 
ſtudied it: he put it in order, he ſet its 
ſprings in motion. After he had given it the 
firſt impulſe, he for a long time regulated its 
motions. In a word, he was within diſtance 
of viewing all the bodies of Magiſtracy, at 
that criſis, with the moſt obſervant eye. He 
has given his opinion of them, at a time in 
which no intereſt obſcured his view, in which 
no conſideration. biaſſed his ſincerity ; when 
having entirely withdrawn from Court and 
from buſineſs, he neither aſked nor expected 
any thing from men, Setting aſide the rights 
and pretenſions of the Farhaments, he has 
determined the extent of the ſphere in which 
they may legally act. We are in no danger 
of being miſtaken, in valuing thoſe auguſt 
Aſſemblies according to the eſtimation of 
ſuch an adept. 7 83 | 
PERHAps there are now, in the Parliaments, 
ſome Violes and Longueils, who blend the 
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He was the contriver of the barricadoes, he precipita- 
ted the Parliament into cabalz, and the people into 

ſeditions.” Age of Lewis XIV, Chap. 3. 
„The Cardinal, after being removed from priſon to 
rriſon, died in his fctirement in the year 1679.“ — 
; cc OVg 
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love of faction with the public intereſt, 
and who ſee the poſſible and the future, at 
« the time when the bodies only regard the 
« preſent and the apparent.” In this caſe, one 
favour from the Court will quiet all the fer- 
mentation, One civil or military employment, 
one prelacy, one place in the Miniſtry, will 
filence the leader ꝶ of the pack; and the other 
mutineers will range themſelves near him, by 
inſtinct, or habit, or through hopes of ſharing 
in the ſpoil. : 

PeRHaPs alſo there are, in the preſent Par- 
laments, only © the ſpirit of bo Ho and the 
obſtinacy which is inſeparable from chicane- 
ry. Perhaps too there is no cabal but ſuch as 1s 
mentioned by Cardinal de Retæ, which is“ made 
without its being known.“ It is then a heat 
which will diſperſe of itſelf, provided the Mini- 
ſters let it expand and evaporate: The claims 
which the Parliaments at preſent advance, 
will ſink into an oblivion the more profound, 
as they will, one day or other, be aſhamed of 
having made them. The ſubmiſſion, in which 


6— 


2 


t Longueil's intrigues procured the Super- intendancy 
for ais brother, the Preſident 4e Maiſons. As ſoon as 
Hazarin ceaſed to fear Longueil, the Super-intendancy 
was taken from the Preſident. When he was required 
to reſign, he anſwered, laughing, The Queen is ill- 
** adviſed in removing me. I have done my own buſt- 
' nels, I was going to do hers.” 


Mazarin 
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Mazarin found them after the war, was in pro- 
portion to the reſiſtance with which they had 
oppoſed him during the troubles; and [ 
would gladly impute to the fear which thoſe 
patriotic Aſſemblies entertained of inſenſibly 
wandering a ſecond time into a wrong road, 
that exceſſive deference which they paid to 
the will of Lewis XIV. I am perſuaded, that 
the ſecond generation bent becauſe it was al. 
ready inured to the yoke, but that the firlt 
would have been leſs patient, 1t it had been 
leſs ſtrikingly impreſſed with the remembrance 
of the intractablenefs, which made it tranſgrels 
the bounds of duty. 
Ir the Court ſhould ſtrongly check the 
22 ferment, that ferment would increaſe 
by the repercuſſion. The Aſſemblies would 
fix on the propriety of ſome of their demands; 
and the Court muſt neceſſarily allow a ſmall 
number of them, as ſoon as 1t unfortunately 
enters into a particular diſcuſſion of them all: 
For it is very natural, that, among ſo many 
choice ſpirits who love their Prince and their 
country, there ſhould be a great number who 
employ themſelves on practicable ſubjects of 
reformation. You, as well as I, muſt have 
obſerved, in the Remonſtrances, ſome excellent 
plans for the welfare of the people, for the 
improvement of the adminiſtration in the var. 


ous departments. I make no doubt, that, 
| | one 
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one day or other, we ſhall ſee many of them 
adopted by ſome Miniſters who may be com- 
plaiſant without making the King be ſuſpected 
of weakneſs. But I look upon it as certain, 
that things will remain pretty much on the pre- 
ſent footing, together with moſt of the abuſes, 
as long as the reform is demanded ina tone that 
would make it be thought, if it was obtained, 
that it was granted to importunity, or that it 
was a kind of forced capitulation. 

I wisn, Sir, that all the people of the uni- 
verſe were free like the Eugliſbl. I am even 
convinced that it is the beſt (tate for men in 
ſociety. But this is not the queſtion in debate 
between you and me. What we are diſcuſſin 
is, whether the French have a right to this 
freedom, and whether they really aim at pro- 
curing it. On both theſe points I am for the 
negative, 

Tar is no law which has annihilated the 
General-States. That aſſembly of the nation 
by depuries is ſunk by diſuſe ; and preſcrip- 
tion does not obtain in things of this kind, 
This long eclipſe of the General-States has, - 
without doubt, diſordered all the claſſes of 
the nation, confounded ranks, debaſed titles, 
corrupted the nobility, elated the wealthy, 
made the yoke of the people more heavy. 
Theſe are 'diforders, but they are neceſſarily 
introduced into a powerful State which in- 

creaſes 
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creaſes in riches and domains, - A defire of 
re-eſtabliſhing the General- States of Fraxce in 
the ancient form, would be a chimerical idea, 
an enterprize the enacting of which would 
cauſe an univerſal confuſion, But nothing is 
more eaſy, nothing more advantageous to the 
King and nation, than the creation of a new 
national aſſembly adapted to all thoſe diſor- 
ders. } For the laws ought to extricate them- 
ſeives from abuſes; and when the latter have 
attacked the ancient conſtitution, a great 
number of them muſt neceſſarily be introdu- 
ced into the new conſtitution, In all States, 
and even in thoſe where arbitrary power is le- 
gally eſtabliſhed, the ſohdity of the conſtitu- 
tion depends on the clear and preciſe know. 
ledge which the Sovereign and the people 
have of their reſpective rights-+ The molt 


t | This ſeems to be the intention of thoſe Superior 
Courts lately ſubſtituted in the room of the Parlia- 
ments, ] 

+ [1f the prerogatives, privileges, and juriſdiction of 
the ſeveral branches of our own legiſlature, or, in parti- 
cular, that unwritten law which is ſtyled the Law ff 
Parliament, had been diſtin&ly ſettled and aſcertained 
(as ſurely they might, and it is highly to be wiſhed 
they were) the miſeries which our anceſtors ſuffered from 
the claſhing of prerogative and privilege would have 
been prevented, nor would their poſterity now be ap- 
prehenſive for the conſequences which perhaps may en- 
ſue from the oppoſition of privilege undefined and li- 
berty miſunderſtood. ] 


deſpotic 
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deſpotic throne is as firm, on this foundation, 
as that where the regal authority is the molt li- 


mited. A King of Denmark may enjoy the 


ſame ſecurity as a King of Great Britain. A 
King of Poland, on the contrary, muſt have 
as much uneaſineſs as a Turkiſh Sultan, 
Whenever you ſhall urge me to diſcourſe 
with you on poſlibilities, I will communi- 
cate T to you the ideas of a ſpeculative 
Frenchman, with whom I have had the happi- 
neſs to contract a friendſhip. I confeſs to you, 
that I can ſcarce reconcile the real tenderneſs 
of the French of this reign for the perſon of 
their King, with thoſe bitter complaints of his 
adminiſtration, with that collection of proofs 
ſo diligently amaſſed by the Parliaments, to 
convince him, that it renders the French of 
this generation more unhappy than thoſe of 
the moſt miſerable generations that have pre- 
ceded it. I cannot get clear of my embar- 
raſſ nent, but by thinking, that the diſcontent 
5artfully fo nented, that the pictures are over- 
wrought, that the grievances are exagge- 
rated, 


have carefully collected the plans and projects ſent 
by Sir Robert Talbot to his friends in detached parts of 
theſe letters. But I thought that ſuch ſportive ſallies of 
imagination being only ſuited to a certain claſs of rea- 
= it would be better to put them in a ſmall ſ:parate 
volume. | 
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I am thoroughly perſuaded, that the Par. 
liaments of France are the moſt reſpectable 
Courts of Juſtice in Europe; that their mem 
bers are Magiſtrates of the greateſt integrity, 

and that moſt of them are endowed with ac. 
quired knowledge fitable to their profeſſion, 
But, in like manger, I look ũpon it as cer. 
tain, that theſe wiſe and lea men reſem- 
ble other men; and that, F out of their ſphere, 
they act like hood-winked gladiators. 4/- 
ſemblies formed for repoſe, Cardinal de Retz ex- 
cellently ſays, can never be fit for motion. This 
maxim 1s literally true, and I make no doubt 
that this prevents the French Miniſtry from 
being uneaſy at the vehement rhetoric of the 
Sovercign Courts, 

Arx all times, and on all ſubjects, the Par- 
liaments have taken and given the warmeſt 
alarm, when they have been ſtrongly affected. 
In all matters which are a little out of the 
common form, we hear them exclaim, that the 
whole intereſt of the Monarch and the Mo- 
narchy 1s at ſtake, and requires deference to 
their remonſtrances. The Court takes no no- 
tice of it; yet things do not go on worſe. 


— —— 


—_— K —__—_—_ a. 
* — 


+ The Preſident de Thou ſays, in his Hiſtory, that 
the Preſident du Montholon, made Keeper of the Seals 
was a man of admirable uprightneſs and probity, but 
that he had no genius or talents but for the bar. 

t [ Andabates.] 
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The creation of ſome new employments of 
Preſident and Counſellor was urged, in the 
two laſt reigns, as a manifeſt ſymptom af the 
ſubverſion of the State. There would, at 
preſent, be the ſame; clamour, if the Court 
ſhould. eickhet ſuppreſs. che Parliament, or at 
leaſt reduce the too many members of the 
Magiſtracy to a number ſufficient for the di- 
ſtribution, of Juſtice®. A citizen of Lyons, 
a gentleman of. Fart, an eccleſiaſtic of Bau- 
j2olois, whoſe property and abode are a hun- 
dred leagues from the Capital, are obliged to 
20 thither to diſcuſs their buſineſs 1a the laſt 
reſort. . Tou muſt allow, Sir, that this is a 
hateful and very grievous burthen to the peo- 
ple of thole provinces. ' Yet the . 4 
of Paris would breathe. fire and flame, and 
forebode the funeral of Juſtice, and the ruin 
of her temple, if ſome patriot Chancellor 
ſhould adviſe the King to eſtabliſh at Lyons, 
or in ſome other town of that canton, a Sove- 
reign Court for, all thoſe ſmall diſtricts, 
whoſe unſortunate inhabitants are obliged 
to come and be flayed by the Attorneys 
and other harpies of the Capital. The 
famous Bull, which is dead with the Jeſuits, 
— —ͤ——hb. — — 
[Ia this, and io what follows, the author ſeems to 


have been a true prophet, and has very ably. defended 
the late proceedings of the King and bis Chancellor 


defore they were taken. See Vol. 1. 5. 93—5 . 
VOL. II. F ' afeer 
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after a reign equally lon $89 Toros, was 
accuſed of beg wi 1 5 1 th a kae 
of religion, mon ahi If the 
King evokes to his C 1 Pe! ag he is 
pleaſed to reſerve to Nane e he has an 
inconteſtable right to 00, he, arliament, 
from which the a | is t: ents its 
oppreſſion, and preſag that of all the Orders 
of the Kingdom, The eſtabliſhment of the 
bank of Law, which overthrew moſt of the 
fortunes in France, a o pol to the Sovereign 

Courts a ſcheme of political oeconomy, 2 
which the Court 3 not to be reſponſible 
but to itſelf. But thoſe auguſt Allemblie 
ſome years ago, thou ught the + * of confeſ⸗ 
ſion a grievance; and we heard them thun. 
der againſt thoſe prieſtly acquittances, and 
declare, at the foot of the throne, that they 
carried with them the abomination of deſolation, 
that they fixed an inſupportable yoke upon « 
free nation. What, in the main, was the mat- 
ter in queſtion ? To make it appear that the 


+ [** It was reſolved to demand of dyin — con · 
feſional notes, and it was required that theſe notes ſhould 
be ſigned by Prieſts adhering to the Bull Unigenits:, 
without which no viaticum, no extreme unction, and 
theſe two conſolations were refuſed, without pity, to all 
appellants. The Archbiſhop of Paris engaged deeply 
in this plan, more from theological zeal chan faQious 
inclination.” Age of Levis XV, Chap. 36. 

1 precept 
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t of the Church, which is acknowled- 


to be obligatory, had been obeyed. 
. theſe c folks Sir, have had their 


1 


day. That of the prefenc will, in like man- 


ner, mert with another clamour which will 
ſtifle it. Pray obſerve that the inſolent pride 
and immenſe fortune of phe Financers are at 
preſent the Ery of the Parliaments to rally the 
people, to whom every man rapidly. enriched 
is always odious. , Now half, at leaſt, of the 
grave perſonages who compoſe thoſe auguſt 
Aſſemblies conſiſts of the ſons, grandſons, 
or heirs of men enriched by Finance. An 
office of Counſellor of Parliament, or of 
Maſter of Accounts, is a kind of ſurtout 
which the Financers of one age make their 
| ſons put on, in order to diſguiſe and render 
b them reſpectable to the next generation. For 
ö a century paſt the Magiſtracy has taken its 
| recruits from this claſs of the favourites of 
Plutus. Many good ſayings are preſerved of 


E 

- 1 Sir Robert will, no doubt, be accuſed of not having 
d underſtood the grounds of this diſpute. But perhaps he 
ty will appear leſs ignorant to perſons'who will Foneftly go 
d to the ſource. F 


he Biſhop mots, Udo a to interdict 
the office of Confeſſor to every Prieſt of his dioceſe, 


whole dotrine is ſuſpected by him, and the confeſſions | 
made to that interdicted Prieſt being null, what pain 
mult the eſtabliſhment of notes give to good Catholics? . 
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the firſt Preſident de“ Harlay, the + More of 
France, which give credit to the number of 
thoſe wild ſtocks grafted on good wood, in 
his time, He had, a fortnight before, intro- 
duced to the Chambers the ſon of a Direc. 


tor of the Coaches as a Counſellor, when the 
ſon of a Director of the Poſt obtained the 


pro LO * 

[La the reign of Henry III. He died in 1616, The 
term Harlegui took its riſe from this facetious Lawyer, 
his houſe being frequented by a famous 7ralian come. 
dian, or buffoon, whom his. companions uſed to call 
Harlegui no, or little, Harlay.] 

+ Lord Chancellor of Eng/and, a man of great me. 
vit, naturally a rallier and joker. He died on a ſcaf- 
fold in the reign of Hoary VIII. When he was urge! 
to have his beard ſhaved in priſon, he replied, * I an 
not ſuch a foal as to put myſelf to expence for my 
| © head, before the ſuit which | am carrying on for it is 

« determined, If I pain it againſt the King, well and 

good. If T loſe it, my beard belongs to his Majeſty. 
[The ſtory of his witticiſm, on the ſcaffold is well known; 
to which may be added another, which perhaps gave 
riſe to that above-mentioned by the Editor. After his 
condemnation, being much importuned by a' certain 
courtier to change his mind, at-laſt he anſwered, that 
he had changed it.” The courtier immediately went 
and told the King, and being by him commiſſioned to 
know wherein his mind was changed, More rebuked 
him for telling the King every word that he ſpoke in 
Jett, meaning that whereas' he had intended to be 

ſhaved, that he might appear to the people as before 
* he was wont, he was now fully reſolved that his bernd 
fſhould (hare the ſame fate as his head.“ Ser Heddtſden 
life of Sir Thomas More, p. 167. ] £5 
| Kings 
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King's conſent for ſuch another employment. 


: Gentlemen, ſaid the jocoſe Magiſtrate, when 
f he introduced the latter, this Court, a fort- 
| * night ago, received from his Majeſty a Coach- 
S man. She muſt now receive from him a 
: * Poſtilion: It behoves her, for the future, to 
: take good care not to drive her buſineſs too 


«© faſt.” One time, obſerving, through the 
lit of a young Counſellor's gown, a pair ct 
crimſon velvet breeches, contrary to the or- 
dinance which enjoined the Magiſtrates to be 


l dreſſed all in black, in order to make him 
| aſhamed of that ridiculous foppery, Sir,“ aid 
0 be, it muſt, be owned, that in your family a 
4 great regard is paid to colours.“ The 


Chronicle ſays, that che father of the young 
Magiſtrate fad been a footman. A large 
Dge eie of the other half of thels pre- 
ended. repreſentatibes of the [reach nation 
has taken from the Finance, as eagerly us 
the Nobility, ſoine wives with large pos 
tions, or elſe are very delirous of placing 
their daughters in it without portions. Many 
younger 2 of the principal families ot 
the Robe are enliſted with] the Financers, 
fill the Intendancies, and are, at this ia— 
ſtant, among the Farmers-General, Jude, 
Sir, to what all the demonſtrations of popu- 
larity would tend, if the cauſe of the Fi- 
nancers was left, like that of the Jeſuits, to 

F 3 the 
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the diſcretion of the Parliaments. The ſpirit 
of the age, which certainly will not be called 
the ſpirit of diſintereſtedneſs, muſt haye made 
a ſtrange meramorphgſis in the hearts and 
minds of the French, to the advantage of S0. 
ciety, if the Judges ſhould have no regard 
to affinity, conſanguinity, family or perſonal 
intereſt. | OVER 

Tat Miniſtry pretend not toperceivethe anti- 
monarchical principles which they find in many 
remonſtrances, becauſe they could not appear 
to fee them, without the King's inflicting upon 
them an exemplary puniſhment; CON- 
ſidering the ferment which is in men's minds, 
this puniſhment would have its dangers, | 
have had frequent occaſions to ſee a ſenſible 
Attorney, who eſteems his profeſſion ſo high] 
that it does him honour. He 1s a man ca 
in the ſame mould as the celebrated Four- 
croi in the laſt reign, who, being queſtioned 
by the firſt Preſident de Lamorpnox as to the 
way of life for which he intended. his ſon, 
\ bluntly anſwered him, Sir, if my fon be a 
* man of genius and honour, I. will make 
him an Attorney; if he be a booby, I will 
* purchaſe for him the office of Counſellor. 
The modern Fourcrei told me one day, that 
© he undertook to prove, that, if his Majeſty 
* ſhould commence an action againſt a certain 


Parliament of his Kingdom, on certain 4 
| es 
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cles of its remonſtrances, a tribunal, com- 
0 of Commiſſioners taken from all the 
' Parliaments of France, could not diſpenſe 
« with itſelf from acknowledging and con- 
demning the accuſed as attainted and con- 
victed of High- treaſon. Cardinal de Riche- 
lieu,“ added be, would not have ſcrupled it, 
and he would not have wanted the Lan- 
' bardemonts of his time to have it pronounced, 
that a reſolution of the Chambers, infringing 
the regal prerogative, is of more * 
conſequence to Royalty, and more offenſive 
to the King, than the taking up arms.“ 

I vo not go ſo far as this ſevere Attor- 
neyz and 1 ſhouid think the Miniſtry trant- 
ported by reſentment and enſlaved by paſ- 
lion, if they took that famous Cardinal for 
their model. The Parliaments make remon- 
ſtrances, that is to fay, petitions. The two 
words are ſynonimous, and the General- 
States, during their greateſt influence, gave 
their ſheets no other title: their language 
has always been the ſame as that of the 
Commons of England was before the reign of 
Edward IV. Whatever there may be in the 
prayer indifcreet,” or too preſſing, ſhould be 
imputed to the ardent deſire of relief. I 
would gladly compare the right, which the 
Sovereign Aſſemblies have, of making re- 
monſtrances to the King, to that in which 

F 4 the 
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the citizens of Paris ſo much glory, of cat. 
rying the ſhrine, of St. Genevieve through the 
city to implore from Gop rain or fair-wes- 
ther, The proceſſioners pray and ſing moſt 
heartily, Every one makes his requeſt ac- 
cording to his intereſt, They who have 
marſhes, with for ſun-ſhine. They who have 
gardens and meadows, aſk for rain. They 
whote grounds are laid out in vineyards, de- 
' fire gocd weather for the vintage. Others, 
wheſe hopes depend on corn, would have 2 
fine harveſt, The object of all theſe pray- 
ers remains in the diſpoſal of a Superior In- 
telligence, who knows better than theſe good 
people what is proper for nature in general, 
whote welfare he comprehends in all its 
parts. The Monarch, a repreſentative of 
the Deity on earth, is not offended with 
ſollicitations: he excuſes complaints, he par- 
dons impatience: and importunity. But he 
confines himſelf to what he thinks expedient 
for the general good, the whole of which 
he is reckoned to apprehend better than the 
petitioners. * Let them grumble and laugh 
for their money,” ſaid Lewis XII, the Iather 
cf his peeple, on the ſubject of a Comedy 
in which he was made to drink gold, miſcr- 
like, in a rich cup. | 
You inſiſt much, Sir, on the right which 


the Parliament of Paris ſounds ſo loudly, of 
\ regiſtering 
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regiſtering the edicts of th King of every 
kind, and on all forts of ſubje ts. Firſt, let 
me have the honour to well you, that when 
the ſubject of the edict is common to all the 
Provinces, the regiſtering of it is made 1n all 
the Parliaments, as well as in that of Paris: 

which may ſerve to undeceive you as to 
the idea which you ſeem to have, that, 
in this reſpect, the laſt- named Parliament has 
ſome ſuperiority over the reſt. When the 
ſubject concerns only ſome Provinces, the re- 
giſtering is confined to their Parliaments. Se- 
condly, we conſtantly find in hiſtory, that the 
Kings have given their edicts, immediately 
after their being diſpatched, to be regiſtered 


$ in the Parliaments in whoſe juriſdiction they 
f themſelves perſonally were: which proves that 
h the regiſtering is nothing more than a legal no- 


tification. The Parliament of Parts ſeems to 
ge exclufiv th”. the right of this firſt re- 
gilteting, becaufe the Kings, for a long time 
raſt, have reſided, and * their Cour t, in 
the countries of its diſtrict. 

Tus Dutch are in a very ſingular error as 
to this pretended privilege of the Parliament 
of Paris. I know, that, when it was pro- 
poſed to borrow of them on the funds and re- 
venues of the State which were offered to them 
as a ſecurity, they required that the dec lara- 
tion of the King's Council relative to that 
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mortgage ſhould be regiſtered in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. Moſt men think that this 
form renders the obligation undeclinable; and 
that, for want of it, the good pleaſure of the 
King alone makes the contract ſecure. Mere 
imagination, Sir, I know. from perſons tho- 
roughly well mformed, that the word + veri- 
fication ought to be underſtood in its pure 
and ſimple ſignification; and that the whole 
operation of the Parliament is nothing more 
than its atteſtation, which it publiſhes. It 
you inſiſt that this gives it a ſhare in 'the 
Legiſlation, I agree with you. But this ſhare 
will be exactly the ſame which the Parlia- 
ment gives to its Serjeants in diſtributive 
zuſtice, The King muſt make it appear to 
his people that what is intimated to them in 
his name really flows from him. He ſends 
his edicts, ordinances, and declarations to 
his Parliament, which acknowledges the ſign, 
the ſeal, the atteſtation. The members inſert 
the edict in their regiſters, and communicate 
its tenor and authenticity to their ſubaltern 
juriſdictions. By this they certify to the peo- 
ple of their diſtrict, that what is offered to 


+ [This is the expreſſion generally uſed in the ori- 
ginal, but as regifering, which has the ſame meaning, 19 
more familiar to an £ng/;/ reader, it has been ſublit- 
tuted in the trauſlation.] 

them 
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them as the King's pleaſure, is really ordained 
by his Majeſty. The above is the exact meaning 
of verifying [or regiſtering] the edicts of a King 
of France. The Parliaments have no better 
unds for refuſing the King that verifica- 
tion, than a notary the teſtimonial of life to a 
man who comes to prove it before him; than 
a tip- ſtaff the notification of an arret, ſent him 
from the rolls, to a client; than the magi- 
ſtrates of a corporation the certificate of his 
freedom to a burgher. 

Tux Parliaments have the power of making 
remonſtrances before or after the regiſtering, 
when they think they perceive that the edict, 
which they are commanded to notify, affects 
the intereſt of the people, which, in an ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, is always the intereſt of the 
Prince. It is the Tame right which belongs 
to every member of the Councils of the So- 
. of giving his opinion and making 
his objections, according to his honour wn. 
conſcience, againſt a reſolution which he does 
not approve. But the Parliament ſhould imi- 
tate the prudent eircumſpection of a Miniſte- 
rial Counſellor, who will be very careful not 
to make a diſturbance with a fruitleſs obſti- 
nacy, and needleſsly to fatigue with his op- 
poſition, on a point which he ſees ſanctified 
by the majority, and become the will of the 

| King. 
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King. Before it makes its remonſtrances, the 
Parliament ſhould employ. every method poſ- 
ſible, with the moſt profound ſecrecy, to in- 
duce the Miniſters to amend the edict, to ex- 
plain, extend, or confine it, in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to ſpare the Sovereign importunate re- 
preſentations. If this be refuſed, it may be 
certain that the clamour of the remonſtrances 
which it prepares will ſecure it from a ſecond 
refuſal. If it ſhould ſee room for ſuch a 
happy impreſſion, its remonſtrances are efforts 
of patriotiſm. * But if it can know, without 
a doubt, that the Miniſtry have taken their 
reſolution, and that the King is engaged in 
ſuch a manner that he cannot retract with 
honour; then it ought, without heſitation, to 
keep ſilence, eſpecially if the edict has not 
an influence on poſterity, which the act of 
oppoſition is able to reſtrain or ſtop, a ſingle 
day. The repreſentations, or remonſtrances, 
againſt oeconomical arrangements adapted to 
circumſtances, are contagious complaints; they 
tan the diſcontent of the people, they alienate 
them from the Sovereign, and making them be- 
| heve that he oppreſſes them, renders the bur- 
then that is impoſed on them more heavy 
and more odlious. It ſeems:to me, that thi 
remark, ſo worthy of patriots who are friends 
to the public tranquilliry, has not hitherto 
| affected, 
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affeted, ſo much as it ought, the remonſtra- 
ting Aſſembliest. . 

Tux oftentatious title of Parliament of the 
Peers will vaniſh: before you in the ſenſe which 
you, Sir, have given it, if you pleaſe to ob- 
ſerve that the prerogative was given to the 
Peers of France and not to the Parliament of 
Paris. The reſidence of the Peers is ſup- 
poſed to follow the Monarch; and they were 
allowed to have their cauſes in the juriſdiction 
of that tribunal' only, to which they could. 
with leaſt. inconvenience to themſelves be 
transferred. The action which is brought 
againſt a Peer of France in the Parliament 
of Aix, or of Bourdeatx, is evoked to that 
of Paris, the ſuppoſed place of his reſidence; 
in order to ſpare him the trouble and expence 
of appearing at thoſe diſtant tribunals. The 
Parliament of the Peers will always be that 
which has the King and his Court in its diſ- 
trict. The Peers of France are by birth. 
Counſellors of the Parliament of Paris. They 


+ [If this work had not been publiſhed in the origi- 
nal five years ago, (the French: Edition being printed 
at Auſterdam in 1766) it might probably have been ſup- 
poſed, that this letter was lately written, and that the 
author here alfuded to England as well as to France, to 
the re monſtrances of ſome of our Corporations, as well 
a1 to thoſe of her Parliaments, And many will be in- 
clined to think, that the above remark is equally ap- 
plicable to both Kingloms. ] 

have 
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have the ſame rank in the Parliaments of the 
Provinces: it is an honour annexed to the 
Peerage, and not to the Tribunal. - The 
deſign of the prerogative was to give a teſ- 
timony to the Nobility, in the perſon of their 
Chiefs, of eſteem and confidence, and to 
ſeem ſo much to preſume on their princi- 
ples of honour, as to think them able to 
fapply the want of knowledge and learning, 
for which a great Lord 1s ſeldom famous, 

I wovLD, by all. means, Sir, convert you 
to my opinion. You muſt forgive me. Lord 
B. would laugh at me and my journey, if, 
without going out of your library, you ſhould 
de better acquainted, than I am, with the 
Kingdom of France. I am an Engliſbman, 
hand do not travel in the Engliſb manner. 1 
have it in my power to diſcover to you the 
moving ſpring of the Parhaments of France. 
This is no trifle, as it is unknown to moſt of 
the members of thoſe auguſt Aſſemblies. Car- 
dinal de Retz ſays, that they made a cabal, 
in his tune, without knowing it;' and [ 
will venture to tell you, that thoſe of the pre- 
ſent time are moved, without knowing by 
whom, or by what. Do not be angry at 
bearing me again refer you to the faſhion. 
It is a fact, that faſhion gives to moſt of the 
men of the robe in the Kingdom the turn of 
mind which they now have. The Spirit of 
Laws 
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Laws has been, for many years,. the faſhion- 
able book; and every Magiſtrate, of thoſe who» 
read, is deſirous of appearing to think like 
the Magiſtrate who wrote the Spirit of Laws. 
The diſcovery is that of a ſpeculative Politi- 
cian of the loweſt claſs,” but for whom you, 
I know, have ſome value. 

Ir is a misfortune,” /ays be, for the 
Court of France, that the moſt eſteemed 
political writer in the Kingdom was not an 
* obſcure citizen. M. de Montefquieu was not 
* one of thoſe men of moderate merit, who, 
having no hopes of any other. diſtinction 


+ then the ſhare which may accrue to them 


from the diſtinction of the body of which 


— — — 


[n :he Spirit of Laws there appears much more 
genius than either in Pufendorf or Grotius. We eannot 
read theſe authors without doing ourſelves ſome kindof 
violence ; bat we read the Spirit of Laws as much for 
amuſement as iattruftion. . . . This writer's lively and 
ingenious manner of expreſſion, in whieh we trace the 
imagination of his countryman Montaigne,. has, above 
all, eontributed to the great reputation of his work: 
the ſame thing, ſaid by a man of equal or even ſuperier 
learning to him, would not have bzen- read. In ſhort, 
there is not any work, in which there is more wit, and 
a greater number of learned ideas and bold things; or 
where a reader can find more opportunities for inſtruc- 
tion, whether he approves or condemns his opinions. . 
M. de Monteſquieu was Preſident of the Parliament of 
Bourgdraux, and died in 1755, like a Philoſopher, as he 
had lived,” Felaire.} 


© they 
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© they are members, devote themſelves en. 
© tirely to its reputation. But he had ſome 
© prejudices and intereſts. of profeſſion, by 
© which he ſuffered himſelf to be governed, 
without perhaps being ſenſible of it. Equal. 
ly ſtruck, in his journey to England, both 
© with the ſimilitude of the name and with the 
© real difference between the Aſſembly which 
meets at Weſtminſter, and that which ſits in 
the Palace at Paris, he accuſtomed himſelf 
© to think, that a conſtitution, of old pretty 
© much the ſame in the two Kingdoms, is 
© not become ſo different in them but by 
© abuſe... Some republican ideas, entirely new 
to him, the more eaſily miſled him, as, in 
* ſpeculation, he conſidered the whole at one 
view, without deſcending to the practical 
© particulars of ſyſtem which reſult from it, 
* and he oppoſed, from conviction, the regal 
authority purely monarchical, The conlti- 
* tution of his country rendered the thelis 
dangerous. Hence that obſcurity in his 
manner of diſcuſſing it. His ſituation and 
a 8 made the argument ple: {ng to 
him. Hence that copiouſneſs of wit and 
imagination, to offer it in all the lights 
* that were moſt capable to miſlead. Having 
laid it down as one of the principles ct the 
**monarchical conſtitution, that there muſt 
bea permanent depoſit for the laws+, he em- 

« ployed 


I [See the paſſage here meant in the Appendix, No. 2. 
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 ployed all the ſubtleties of logic, diſguiſed 
© by the brilhancy of turns and phraſes, and 
* thrown into an appearance of order, which 
is the greateſt confuſion, to induce the read- 
*ers of the Spirit of Laws to think the Par- 
liaments of France thoſe only depoſitaries. 
A thouſand detached or looſe maxims, placed 
* on that baſe, which may be called waſte 
* ſtones, neceſſarily oblige us to go up to the 
* firſt principle, with which we cannot diſco- 
ver their immediate connection. The mind 
is embarraſſed in thus reconciling them; and 
our prepoſſeſſion in favour of the author ma- 


king us yield to his authority, we take for 


granted what we deſpair of being able to 
* explain, We aſcribe to his great penetra- 
tion, to the depth of his erudition, our mis- 
fortune in not underſtanding him every 
* where alike, The Spirit of Laws has given 
in France the ſame wound to the monarchi- 
* cal conſtitution, which Cardinal de Retz re- 
* proaches the Parliament of Paris with giv- 
ing it in his time. I has diſcuſſed ſome que/- 
lions venerable by their w yo +, &c, The 
* Magiſtrates are fond of conſidering M. de 
* Monteſquieu as their teacher; and, like him, 
* they profane ſome myſteries... But believe 
* me, Sir, that will ceaſe.” 


1 1 wt th 


1 [See Vol. I, p. $2.] 
IL FORETELL. 
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I FoRETELL the fortune of the teacher, 
and of his doctrine; and 1 affirm, that Moy. 
teſquieu will have the ſame fate as Deſcartes, 
and + Gaſſendi. His ſyſtem will make a great 
noiſe, and will have a great number of part. 
ſans, many of whom wil carry it even into fa 
naticiſm. Then another ſyſtem will come, 
which will make it deſpiſed, forgotten. The 
prerogative, which he gives, of a permanent 
depoſit of the laws of the Monarchy, will one 
day appear as ridiculous as the will of Cer;- 
ſantes, who, not being worth a penny, made 
the Duke of Guiſe his executor, for more 


[ eſcartes was the greateſt Mathematician of his 
time, but a Philoſopher who knew the leaſt of nature, 
when compared with thoſe who have ſucceeded him. 
His natural pbiloſophy is entirely fallen, being founded 
neither on geometry nor experiments... It is only 
fince the year 1730, that France has begun to recover 
from thofe chimeras, and ſince that, experimental phi- 
loſophy and geometry have been cultivated. . . De 
cartes died at Stockbolm in 1650.” Poltaire.] 

+ [** Gaſſendi revived part of the philoſophy of Epice- 
rus. He was convinced of the neceſſity of atoms and a 
vacuum, and what he affirmed, Newton and others have 
fince demonſtrated. He had leſs reputation than D 
cartes, becauſe he was more reaſonable, and formed no 
hypotheſes ; but he was accuſed of atheiſm, as well a 
Deſcartes, Some imagined, that he, who admitted a 
vacuum, with Epicarus, with him alſo denied the exiſ- 

ence of a God. This is the language of calumnis- 
hore. « « - He died in 1656,” f þ 
an 
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than a hundred thouſand crowns, which he 
divided into ſeveral legacies. 

Wurxx are thoſe laws whoſe depoſit ſhould 
be entruſted to the Parliaments? The learn- 
ed || Bignon, and many other lawyers, whoſe 
evidence is an authority, atteſt, that there 
are no fundamental written laws in being. 
Has there been ih France any late compact 
between the nation and the Sovereign? That 
is the caſe with our dear country, But the 
French have nothing like it. The ordinances 
of their Kings conſtitute the civil code, de- 
formed by ſome Roman laws. Every King 
has the ſame plenitude of authority as his 
predeceſſors, with the advantage which the 
preſent has over the paſt. His ordinances 
have, conſequently, more force than theirs, 
which he can annu explain, correct, extend, 
or abridge, as he does his own. Is it not ri- 
diculous to contend for a permanent place of 
depoſit, when there exiſts nothing to be de- 
polited? The Rolls of the Courts of Juſtice 
will be the depoſitary of the laws of the na- 
non, as they are of the title-deeds of pri- 
vate property; and the Magiſtrates will di- 
vide with the Natarics the care of the depoſit. 
In truth, they can pretend. to nothing more. 


|| [*This writer has left a name greater than his 
works, He lived before the time of good literature. 
The Parliament, to which he was Attorney-General, 
lallly reverex his memory. He died in 1656.“ Ditto. 


© THERE 
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* THERE is more diſtance, ſays the Preſident 
Henault, an Hiſtorian not ſuſpected by the 
French Parliamentarians, * there is more di. 
* tance between Hugh Capet and us, than be- 
* tween Clovis and Hugh CapetF.” He thus ex. 
preſſes himſelf, after having remarked ſome of 
the ſucceſſive changes in the Government under 
the Kings of the third race. If the reflection 
of the Hiſtorical Magiſtrate be juſt, what va. 
lue, Sir, will you ſet on the quotations with 

which the Sovereign Courts ſtuff their remor- 
ſtrances? Will you not tell thoſe gentle 
men, that the Valois muſt act differently from 
the Capets, and the Bourbons differently from 
the Valozs? The former, with the crown on 
their head, and the ſceptre in their hand, 
were no more than the Chiefs of their potent 
Nobility. They were, like Emperors, load- 
ed with titles and honours, but very inconl- 
derable in power and authority. It may be 
ſaid of them, as M. de Voltaire has ſaid oi 
the Popes, that, their. fierce vaſſals, when 
they kiſſed their feet, tied their hands. 
The Parliament of their time, if there wit 
one, was a Congreſs, or Diet, in which wer 


2 [Clwis, the firſt King of France, died in the yea! 
11. Hugh Capet, the founder of the third race « 
Kings, (now reigning) died in 997. So that from C 

- wis to Capet is 486 years, and from Caper to the preſent 


year (1771) is 774 years, ] 


ua ih 


tranſacted 
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tranſacted the affairs of the Crown, for which 
the King would in vain have formed the 
greateſt projects, if the Peers and Barons of 
the realm had not concurred with him in 
the execution of them. The Valois, a little 
more at large by the effect of the Cruſades, 
which had enlightened and impoveriſhed the 
Nobility, ſtruggled with their vaſſals with a 
doldnets better founded, and more ſucceſs- 
ful, than that of Lewis VI, ſurnamed 7he 
Fat. They pretended to be Chief Juſtices in 
all France; and having made themſelves ac- 
knowledged in that capacity, they gained 
the eſteem of the people by ſending ſome 
Commiſſioners, (Miſi domini) who received. 
in their name, the appeal of the ſubjects of 
the vaſſals. 

Tuner then eſtabliſhed ſome Parliaments, 
in the preſent ſenſe, that is, ſome Royal Tri- 
bunals of. diſtributive Sovereign Juſtice. At 
firſt, the Tribunal followed the Court. When 
they ſaw it univerſally reſpected, they aſſign- 
ed it its reſidence. That of Toulouſe was 
created a year after that of Paris +; and as 
the juriſdiction of the latter was of a much 
er extent, the Monarch ſtudied to com- 
poſe it of men able to obtain, by their 


" 1 * 


[The Parliament of Paris was eſtabliſhed, or rather 
fixed to that City, in 1302, and that of Toalonſe in 1303, 
both by Philip the Fair, ] ; 

| rank, 
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rank, that reſpe&t, which the great vaſſal; 
might be L. * to refuſe * com. 
miſſion. All the Biſhops fat in that Parliz 
ment, of which the Preſidents, were ſome 
Princes of 1he Blood Royal, ind the Coun- 
ſellors ſome Lords of the higheſt rank. The 
inſtitution acquiring ſolidity, the Kings had 
thoughts of availing themſelves of it to lower 
the Nobility and Clergy. They made piety a 
pretext, to baniſh the Biſhops from that afſem. 
bly. Afterwards, they laid great ſtreſs on the 
neceſſity of being good ſcholars in order to be 
good judges. The great Lords withdrey 
themſelves, that they might not be con- 
founded with learned plebeians. By inſenſi- 
ble degrees, the King was the abſolute maſter 
of the Parliament, and the Parliament wa 

the ſervant of the King. The Bourbons have 
made uſe of it to ſupport the eclipſe of the 
States. But they have taken great care to 
tell the Nation, that they thought ſhe would 
acknowledge it for the ſubſtitute of that na- 
tional aſſembly. As the human mind te- 
volves 'in a circle, which it muſt begin to 
deſcribe anew when it has deſcribed it; we 
may imagine that the Kings of France will, 
one day or other, again raiſe up the States 
againſt the Parliaments, and the Nobility, 
with the Clergy, againſt the States. The 


Parliaments of France will eſſentially adhere 
to 
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to Royalty, as long as the King ſhall ſee no 
more than his authority in theirs. As ſoon 
s the diviſion of one ſole Parliament of 
France into claſſes ſitting at Rowen, Rennes, 
Bourdeaux, . Toulouſe, &c. ſhall have placed a 
State within à State, and formed a body, 
which will leave no medium between being 
contented. or annihilated; the Monarch, the 
moment they enter on their guardianſhip, 
will have the moſt urgent reaſons to reduce 
the Parliaments, even in name, again to no- 
thing. 1 | 
Tas Kings of France, at their Coronation, 
which is the ſolemn act of their taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the throne, ſwear to protect the 
Church, and to do juſtice to their ſubjects. 
This is the whole form of the oath, the mo- 
del of which was left them by the Kings 
their anceſtors. They impoſe on themſelves, 
by a particular oath, the prohibition of par- 
doning three crimes, whoſe impunity they 
have juſtly thought deſtructive to Society; 
theſe are duelling, rape, and wilful murder. 
The Repreſentatives of the ancient Peers, the 
great Officers of the Crown, the Lords, and 
the Prelates, attending, unite with the body 
of the people, and anſwer with acclamations. 
No national Chart is produced; no mention 
made of the rights of the General States, 
or. 
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or of thoſe of the great Aſſemblies, or of 

the prerogatives of the Grandees, or of the 
privileges of the Commons. Religion and 
juſtice are recommended to the Monarch, to 
whom his own intereſt recommends the State 
and his ſubjects. 

You will aſk me, whether I think this 
plan the beſt of all poſſible plans. Without 
being a Doctor Panglo/s}, I will anſwer you, 
that I think it ſuch tor France, and I am al. 
moſt ſure that you will think ſo too, when 
you have examined, with attention and im- 
partiality, the genius and character of the 
French, lively to a degree of raſhneſs, ac. 
tive to a degree of contuſion, poſſeſſing the 
fineſt ſpot of ground in Europe, ſurrounded 
by warlike and numerous nations, who arc 
envious of the goodneſs of their ſoil, and 
are always ready to over-run it. Such : 
State will have a Monarch, and would ſoon 
diſappear from the face of the earth, if the 
paſſions of Republicans ſhould infect her 
principal heads. As it is ridiculous to del 
cant on contingences morally impoſlible, | 
here conclude this long epiſtle, whot 
length, I confeſs to you, is owing to m 
vanity, I am ſo proud of contending 


— 
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+ [See Yeltaire's Candide.) 
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with you, Sir, and that on your own invi- 
tation, that, if the ſame vanity did not 
make me apprehenſive of becoming te- 
dious, I ſhould ſtill ſcribble ſome ſheets 
before I ſhould tell you, that, 


„ 


7 I am, &c. 
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EST TER: KY, 
bY THE EARL or B. 


What the Marine of France was in 1738. 
' What it might have been in 1744. Offer 
of the inhabitants of St. Malo. Particy- 
lars concerning the ſucceſſors of M. Machaut 
d*Arnouville, Lamentable ſtate of that de- 
partment when the Duke de Choiſeul was 
placed at the head of it. Remarkable ſtory 
of an officer's little emulation. Reflettions 
on the rigour of Lewis XIV's Ordinances 
for the Marine. Preſent enthuſiaſm of the 
nation to re-eſtabliſh its naval force. Ob- 
acles which the will of the King, and 
the aſjiduity of the Miniſters, cannot, for 
a long time, ſurmount. The French are 
tired of this war, without being bum— 
' bled by it. They think differently from the 
. Engliſh as to American poſſeſſions. They 
have no idea of conqueſts. Curious extratt 
from a work little 4nown, on the indif- 
ference which might be felt in France, as 
to loſſes in America and Alia, Plan of 4 
Martiniqueſe for the eſtabliſhment of a per. : 
manen Marine in the Colonies. How much Cl 
England ought to wiſh that it * not a 


Je proved by the Crt. | 
Mr Can 
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My Lox, 


HE lamentable ſtate of the French 
Marine has by no means been exag- 
gerated to you. Trade flouriſhed in 1738. 
Perhaps it would ſtill have ſupported it- 
ſelf, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of the 
naval force, if Cardinal de Fleury, leſs ti- 
mid, had availed himſelf of our war with 
Hain, by employing the privateers of Bay- 
anne, St. Malo, and Dieppe. At the time 
ef the declaration of war, in 1744, the 
Malouins requiring an aſſurance of four 
years hoſtilities, offered to put to ſea fifty 
privateers in the firſt, and double that num- 
ber in the following years. But the Court 
refuſed that ſingular guaranty. Perhaps 
ſhe thought that the Bretons were too con- 
hdent of their ſtrength. Perhaps alſo ſhe 
flattered herſelf with a ſpeedy peace by 
her new , plan of operations. The latter 
Idea was, probably, that of the Malcuins, 
| and ſtopped the flight which otherwiſe they 
vould have taken. We, my Lord, ſhould 

have ſuffered from it not a little. That 


came Lieutenant-General of the naval forces. He was 
8 a man 
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number of inhabitants who had ſerved un. 
der that able and valiant ſea- officer. It was 
a kind of hive, which would have poured 
out upon our merchants ſome ſwarms of 
very troubleſome hornets. Till M. Machaut 
; Arnouville, the ſucceſſors of Count de Mau- 
repas were either without capacity, or wanted 
credit, to reſtore their department. Thoſe, 
who, for our advantage, have ſucceeded M. 
de Machaut, have ſtrove, one would think, 
with emulation, to complete its ruin. One 
of them was ſo good a contriver, that, when 
the fleet was diſarming, he ordered the rig: 
ging to be ſold on the King's account, that 
the caſh of the State might not be burthened 
with the pay of the ſailors whom he diſband- 
ed. Another came to the head of that de- 
partment, with ſo little knowledge of all that 
related to it, that he thought himſelf ridi- 
culed by an officer, who was recommended 
to him as a naval engineer. He recollected 
the comic character, who entitled himſelf 
„Colonel of a regiment of cavalry on board 


— 


a man of ſingular genius, and wanted only the command 
of fieets to gain him the reputation of a Dragut or a Bar” 
baro/a. In 1711, having then no rank in the vavy, 
and owing every thing to himſelf, he equipped a fleet, 
and took St. Sebaftinn de Rio Janeiro, one of the princt- 
pal towns in Br. He has left us ſome memoirs written 
in the ſtyle of a ſoldier, which are proper to excite emu- 
lation ia his countrymen.” F/oltaire. 
« rhe 
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* the galleys of Malta:.“ ] have ſeen 2 cop- 
pet medal, ſtruck in memory of him by a 
ſet of ſarcaſtical jokers. There was only 
the year of our Lord on the face, On the 
reverſe was a ſhip, which rowed with fails 
expanded, and for the legend were two La- 
tin words, well known for that device. It is 
not ſurpriſing, that, under ſuch Miniſters, 
in other reſpects the moſt amiable men in 
the world, the annihilation of the Marine 
ſhould be completed. When the Duke d. 
Chciſeul undertook the management of it, 
there was neither canvaſs, nor flax, nor 
hemp left in the King's magazines, no 
timber fit for building in the yards, a very 
[mall quantity of arms and ordnance in the: 
arſenals; and the lictle that was ther: 
could not be matched, The ſtores and 
proviſions. were like the rigging, that is, 
there were none. The old ſeamen were 
diſcouraged, the young were without emu- 
lation or experience. I was in company 
with one of the latter, when he related. 
witzout ſeeming aſhamed of it, that a fri- 
gate of thirty guns, which he commandet, 
and with which he was convoying a large 
ſaip in the American ſeas, was taken by 
one of our ſloops of war. On my ex- 
preſſing my amazement. at it, he replied, 
without being diſconcerted, that & his Fiat 
G 3 «© was 


— 
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was ſo loaded with merchandiſes, that it 
* was impoſſible for him to work his 
-** guns.“ Ah! Sir,“ ſaid J, were you 
* not tempted, on ſeeing the enemy's co- 
.* lours, to clear your deck?” “ No, in 
truth,“ he ingenuouſly anſwered, “ My 
* lading was on account of perſons who 
„would have ruined me, if I had loft 
it; inſtead of which, by ſhewing them 
how much I had expoſed myſelf, in every 
«« reſpect, in order to preſerve it, they al- 
loved that they were obliged to me, and 
that the Miniſtry ought to recompente 
* me for them. So I was advanced one 
e ſtep.” O lempora ] O mores ! I have been 
aſſured, that the regulation of the Marine 
under Lewis XIV. required, that the Com- 
mander of a King's ſhip ſhould have on 
board nothing but arms and ammuni— 
tion, and not give up his ſhip but with 
life. I think the Ordinance too ſevere; and 
I impute to its extreme ſeverity its not 
being executed. It is the fate of regula- 
tions of this kind, which do not hold but 
during the firſt fire of enthuſiaſm. Ve 
find in thoſe of the Jand-ſervice, that a 
Governor of a fortified place is bound, at 
the hazard of his honour and life, not to 
capitulate till the third aſſault on the body 


of the fortreſs. There have been many 
Ps ſieges 
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ſieges in this century; but not one, in 
which the regulation was obeyed. It ts 
proper to reconcile prudence and humanity 
with bravery. Otherwiſe, the latter is no- 
thing but fierceneſs. Lewis XIV, if he had 
acted according to his regulation, ought to 
have compoſed the garriſons of madmen 
or deſperadoes. 

THe attention of the nation is all at 
once fixed on the Marine; and the new 
Miniſter has turned this firſt heat to hits 
advantage. A town in Champagne, whole in- 
habitants have not the flighteit idea of the 
ſea, has offered its voluntary contribution 
for the building of ſhips. The Province 
of Alſace ſends its hemp to the ſea- ports; 
and that of Bearn fells timber in the Py- 
rents. The enthuſiaſm is general; and it 
i fo ſtrong, that the Minittry would be 
deteſted, if they ſhould only betray a glimpic, 
that, for reaſons of prudence, as you call it, 
they would wiſh to damp it. Yet'I will 
venture to exhort your Lordſhip to be in 
no apprehenſion for the future. The Duke 
4e Choiſeul has ſo many prejudices to de- 
ſtroy, in order to give the French Marine 
a ſolid ſtability, that the maſt determined 
will of the King can never overcome 
them, I ſhall content myſelf with quot- 
ing, 1. The preference which the Nobi-, 

G 4 licy 
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lity expect in a department where all their 
advantages are of no ſervice. 2. The here. 
ditary tenure of the poſt of High-Admi- 
ral, which, inſtead of a Chief, gives a kind 
of Dignitary to a department, where eſteem 
and confidence are only obtained by a taſte 
and talents for the profeſſion, 3. The re. 
luctance of the French to go and learn 
from foreigners, and that of foreigners to 
receive them as learners. 4. The old cul: 
tom of raiſing land forces in the maritime 
provinces. 5. The indifference of the Court 
as to privateers, and its practice of ennobling, 
and conſequently removing out of their 
rank, the traders and merchants who ate 
grown wealthy. 6. The habit of curbing 
ihe Colonies in the culture of their plan- 
tations, and in the traffic of their produce. 
7. The low wages of the ſailors, the cul- 
tom of forming numerous crews, by mixing 
ſome land ſoldiers with the ſeamen, the little 
care - which the Government + takes of the 
widows and orphans, its blindneſs as to 
the importance of the cabbin-boys, the 


_ + The Duke de Choiſeul has already entered on this 
Item. On moſt of the others, Sir Robert gives, à 
a venture, his affirmative; and to the great fails 
faction of good Frenchmen, there is not one of thoſe 
liens, which, ſuppoſing them really to exiſt, might 
not ceaſe to exiſt by the will -of the King and the 
care of the Miniſters, 

| brad ſtate 
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ſtate of nature ef the foundlings, whoſe 
hoſpitals might be made a ſeminary of 
excellent mariners. Laſtly, The authority 
of writers as to armaments, the orders 
ef the Cabinet as to operations, the 
Court ſpirit and views in the officers, 
ſteady to the plan which they receive from 
the Office, as if the Office could com- 
mand the winds and ſea. Add the uni- 
verſality of the rules of ſubordination, 
which juſtifies to the ſeconds in command 
the miſconduct of their chiefs. The above 
is certainly more than the longeſt life of 
a Cardinal de Richelieu could correct. If 
to this you join the indifference as to 
cruiſing, the ſhackles that are put upon 
the fiſheries, the miſtaken privileges of the 
India Company, the diviſion between the 
departments of the Ocean nd the Medi- 
terranean, the ruinous inattention of main- 
taining galleys, you will defpiſe the ene- 
mies of peace, who pretend..to be appre- 
henſive that. the French defire it only that 
they may take breath, and return to the 

combat better prepared. 19 
My Lord Duke has, without doubt, in- 
formed your Lordſhip, that botli the Court 
and the people are equally far from that 
humiliation, in which they muſt neceſſarily 
6 5 be 
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be to receive, like the Cartbaginianct, 
ſome conditions and limitations as to the 
number and ſtrength of their naval force. 
The Freuch do not annex the ſame value, 
that we do, to ſettlements in America. 
There are ſome men of ſenſe who ven— 
ture to maintain in the King's Council, 
that, excepting thoſe which produce ſugar, 
and which may produce tobacco, both be- 
come part of the neceſſaries of the King- 
dom, it would be an advantage to the 
King and the nation to abandon them. 
The bulk of the nation goes much far- 
ther. Confoaunding the firſt inhabitants of 
the Colonies with thoſe who afterwards vo- 
luntarily went and ſettled chere, they con- 
ſider the French beyond the ſeas as a ſcum 
from which the Kingdom is cleanſed, and 
deſpiſe them. They recollect, that, in the 
time of Henry Il, when France had nci- 
ther Flanders, nor Hainault, nor Artois, nor 
| Lorrain, nor Alſace, nor Rowfhllon, nor 
Franche-Comté, ſhe reckoned nineteen mil- 


_ _—_ —— 


t [One of the terms of the peace granted by Scipi 
to tue Carthoginians, after the battle of Zama, was 
taat they ſhould deliver up all their ſhips of war, 
except ten triremes. ] 
 +[ The Provinces of Artois, Alſace, and Rouſſillon were 
ceded to Lewis XIV by the treaty of the Pyrenees, 1659, 
Flangers by that of Aia-la-Charelle, 1658, Hainault _ 
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lions of inhabitants, while at preſent 
they do not amount to ſeventeen; and 
this depopulation they aſcribe to America. 
They ' would have the King recall all his 
ſubjects from Canada and Lauiſiana, and. 
diſtribute them in ſeveral provinces of the 
Kingdom which want huſbandmen. All. 
deſire a powerful Marine, in order to re- 
ſtore commerce, and carry it to its utmoſt 
height; no one is heard to hope, or even 
to wiſh, for conqueſts, It is not my bu- 
ſineſs to examine whether our enemies are 
juſt in their arguments, ſenſible and con- 
cluſive in their wiſhes. 

A®*PamenLET lately publiſhed, and of 
which there are only two copies in all Pa- 
ris, ſeems to me worthy of your Lordſhip's 
notice, and I therefore, ſend it. It 1s by 
a writer, who, you allow, deſcrves ſome e1- 
teem. He ſeems to have made it his bu- 
ſineſs, either to cure us of the diſcaſe of 
conqueſts, or to conſole the Vrench fer 
the mortification of ceding to us thoſe which 
we have made. It is the ſtrain of an Exgliſb- 


—_— 


KCC 


Franche-Comte by that of Nimeguen, 1678, andLor- 
rain was yielded to Lewis XV in 1734] 

* Entitled, La Paix Generale. Conſiderations du 
Dofeur Man lover, d Oxford. A Stuttgard, Juillet 
1762, [See Vol. I. p. 47+ | 
man, 
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man, who gives ſcope to his imagination 
on the articles of the approaching Treaty. 
1 will venture to quote the part which 
ſtrikes me moſt, and which may deter- 
mine your Lordſhip to beſtow on the Whole 
pamphlet ſome hours of your time. | 

« I consent, ©* ſays the pretended Engliſh- 
man,” that France ſhould cede us in Ame- 
rica all that ſhe poſſeſſes there, and which 
has made us uneaſy. for our. ſettlements. I 
would alfo have Spain compelled to allow us 
to go to it which way we pleaſe, and to 
receive us for her only neighbours on that 
vaſt continent. I allow Holland and Den. 
mark to be ſilent. What ſhall we have 
gained, if France, pretending to have no more 
pretenſions to rivalry, ſhould refuſe to enter 
into a particular Treaty of Commerce with us, 
and ſhould annull alt the former? We have 
much blamed Lewis XIV; but we have not 
attended to the greateſt fault which he com- 
mitted during his long reign, to that which 
is the principal cauſe of the wealth and gran- 
deur of Britain. 

„% ThAT Monarch, at the end of every 
one of his wars, quibbled, in the Treaty of 
Peace, for a town or a village of Flanders 
or of Alſace, and was laviſh in the Treaties 
of Commerce which followed the general 
Treaty. This victorious. King ſeemed to 
| diſdain 
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diſdain deſcending to concerns which might 
ſcem to be leſs the concerns of the Prince than 
thoſe of a portion of the Third-Eſtate of his 
Kingdom. What his ambition hoped from 
John de Witt, Grand Penſioner of Holland, 
for the acquilition of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
induced him, from 1662 to 1668, to grant 
privileges to the Dutch, in preference to his 
own ſubjects, for commerce and navigation 
in the ports of France. The ſubſequent 
Treaties between France and the Republic 
have always had thoſe conceſſions for their 
baſis. The hopes which his ambition gave 
him from our Charles II, made him indiffe- 
rent, nay indulgent, as to the regulations 
which have carried our commerce and na- 
vigation to the height at which they both 
are at preſent. We partook of thoſe firſt 
conceſſions at the Peace of Nimeguen, in the 
Treaties of Ry/wick and Utrecht ; and we have 
conſtantly purſued our point in the ſucceed- 
e | | 

* Lxss prejudiced by the ambition of en- 
larging his frontiers, Lewis XIV would have 
applauded our famous + A of commerce and na- 


t [This Ac, which was paſſed by the Parliament in 
1651, prohibited the importing from ia, Africa, or 
America any goods but in Engliſh ſhips, or from any 
part of Europe, except the goods were the growth or 
manufactory of the country from whence they were im- 
ported: It alſo prohibited the importing * 


* 
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wigation. But he would have cauſed one 
pretty much like it to be regiſtered in the Par- 
liaments of his Kingdom. Thus, like the 
Engliſh for the ports of England, the French 
would have had an excluſive privilege for the 
ports of France. They alone would have h:d 
the right of exporting their own commodities 
and manufactures, and of importing thoſe of 
foreign countries. Nothing more was want- 
ing to maintain for ever the Marine of France 
on an equality with that of England and Hol- 
land united. Circumſtances have not altered 
to our advantage; and. I take it for granted, 
that this ſingle Act paſſed in France would be 
ſufficient to reſtore her mercantile Marine, 
which is abſolutely ruined. On the above let 
us make ſome reflections. 

„ WHex the King of France has given up 
to us Canada, Louiſiana, the coaſt of Africa, 
and even the little Antilles, when he has allo re- 
duced Dunkirk to a ſmall and bad mercantile 
haven ; what ſhall we have to. demand of 
him ? No doubt, we ſhall make application 
for a Treaty of Commerce, confirming andre- 


whale-fin, or oil, but thoſe caught or made by the peo- 
ple of England. See Macaulay's Hiſt. of England, Vol. 
v. p. 85. ä 

Tais Act was confirmed and completed in 1660, and 
entitled, An Act for the encouragement and increaſ- 
„ing of ſhipping and navigation.“ See Statutes at 
large, 12 Char, II. Chap. 17.] - 


newing 
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newing the former. The Court of Verſailles: 


will anſwer, that the commerce and naviga- 
tion of France being entirely changed by the 
© ceflions which ſhe has made us, the former 
© Treaties relative to them both can no longer be 
© admitted, or even quoted.” What ſhall we 
have to reply? We ſhall confine ourſelves tothe 
demanding, purely and ſimply, anew Treaty 
of commerce. Shall we have room to complain, 


if it be offered us in one ſingle article, import- 


ing, that the Znghſþ merchants and navi- 
* gators ſhall be treated in the ſeas, roads, and. 
ports of France like the moſt favoured fo- 
© reign} merchants and navigators ?* Peace will 
be proclaimed in the dominions of both Mo- 
narchies; and eight days afrer, his Moſt 
Chriſtian Majeſty's Council will iſſue an Ordi- 
nance , importing, 

* THAT, in imitation of the wiſeſt and hap- 
pꝑieſt people in Europe, a people whoſe eſteem 
and friendſhip will be always dear to the 
« French, &c. His Majeſty has judged that 
it would be for the good of the State, and 
the advantage of his ſubjects, to enact, that, 
* for the future, no foreign veſſel ſhall be 
* admitted into the ports of the Kingdom, 


ro ET 


The judicious Ordinance, relating to the exportati- 
on of corn, proves, that this idea has been already 
adopted by the Court.. . 

. with. 
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„ with any other cargo than the commodities 
of the growth of the country to which the 
« veſſel belongs: His ſaid Majeſty willing 
« and ordaining, that his ſubjects alone ſhall 
e bring and unload, in his iflands, roads, and 
ports, the merchandiles of both the Indies, 
« foreign manufactures, ſalt-fiſn, cheeſes, 
« and other commodities made in any but his 
% own dominions ; his ſaid Majeſty, finally, 
„ promiſing and granting all ſorts of favours, 
« and ſpecial protection to ſuch foreigners, 
particularly to the ſubjects of the King of 
« Great Britain, as ſhall bring into the ports 
* of France goods of the growth of their 
country, ſaving the duties impoſed, or to be 
impoſed upon them, &c.“ 

« Have we any buſineſs to pry into the 
rules of interior adminiſtration which the King 
of France ſhall pleaſe to eſtabliſh ? The Trench 
merchants and navigators ſubmitting themſelves , 
to.all the Acts which our King and Parliament 
. make concerning the commerce and naviga- 

tion of Great Britain, why mould we ſpurn 
at the Ordinances which the King of France 
1s pleaſed to make for the advantage of the 
commerce and navigation of his ſubjects ? 
Shall we recur to a remedy worſe than the dit- 
caſe, by pretending that all the countries and 
ſubjects belonging to Great Britain are cir- 


cumſtanced alike, and by reckoning as commo- 
cities 
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dities of our growth all the produce of our 
Colonies in 46 and America? Firſt, we ſhall 
not be allowed that agar, as our own 
Act prohibits it to other nations. Secondly, 
we would not grant that coalition to Ireland 
and the I1rifþ. ith much more reaſon, we 
ſhall refuſe it to the diſtant Colonies, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which will not be lucrative to us any 
farther than as we keep them in dependence 
on the metropolis. There is no medium : 
we muſt either ſubmit to the Ordinance, or we 
muſt make war on the King of France, to pre- 
vent his being maſter at home. I do not 
think that the greateſt enthuſiaſts among us 
carry the law of war ſo far. It therefore re- 
mains for us ſo to conduct ourſelves towards his 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, as to deſerve his con- 
tinuing us on the old footing in our com- 
merce with his ſubjects . 13 

I am well perſuaded, my Lord, that the 
preſent Miniſtry of France will not adopt the 
whole idea of this writer, all at once. They 
are now engaged with many other objects 
which ſeem to demand the preference; and, 
beſides, to complete a revolution in commer- 
clal connections with foreigners requires ſome 
long preambles. But it is very probable that 
they may takea diſtant view of it; that they may 
let the nation fix her eyes upon it; and that, 
with aſeeming indifference, x a turn the hopes | 

| | an 
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and confidence of the people on that ide, 
We are miſtaken, if we imagine that the exceſʒ 
of our ſuperiority diſcourages the French, and 
deprives them of the deſire of ſhaking off de. 
pendence. At the very moment when they 
are fully convinced of the former, they ſcheme 
againſt it. 

- A MARINE plan for the American ſeas, which 
was tranſmitted to the Office by a very zealous 
and ſenſible Martiniqueſe, was communicated 
to me ſome days ago. This man has been 
in Europe ſeveral years: if he had command- 
ed in the iſland, when we attacked it, I queſ- 
tion whether we ſhould have conquered it. 
He propoſes, that the King ſhould give vp 
all his duties of harbour and anchorage, the 
cuſtoms, exports, and poll- tax, in the iſlands 
of St. Domingo, Martinico, Guadeloupe, and 
others, as well as in Guiana, for the ſupport of 
ten ſhips of the line, and as many frigates, 
which ſhould be ſtationed in the harbours and 
roads of thoſe Colonies, at their return from 
their cruiſes, for the ſafety and facility of com- 
merce. Some ſhip-builders andartificers ſhould 
be diſtributed inevery Colony, to fell and work 
the timber which each of them can or ought to 
furniſh from itſelf or elſewhere, and to build 
every year the ſhip, or ſhips, that may be im- 
poſed upon it. The iron and rigging ſhould 


be ſupplied by France, at the expence of the 
46  Colonics. 
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Colonies. The ordnance ſhould be taken 
from ſome ſhips laid up, which might return 
to Europe as merchantmen, in time of peace. 
Every year, a fund ſhould be kept in reſerve 
in the two great Colonies, to provide the arle- 


nals with great and ſmall arms, as well as 


ſores and ammunition, Every three years, 
this ſquadron, carefully repaired and recruit- 
ed, ſhould be relieved by a ſquadron which it 
ſhould go and replace in the ports of France. 
Such of its ſulors as might chuſe to ſettle in 
the iſland of St. Domingo, and in Guiana, which 
are capable of receiving ſome millions of huſ- 
bandmen, ſhould have their diſmiſſion, after 
their three years ſervice, with a gratuity, atthe 
expence of the Colonies, and a piece of ground 
ht for a dwelling, Every one ſhould be al- 
lowed to intermarry with the daughters of the 
Coloniſts, even during the time of their ſer- 
vice; in order to attach them the more to 
their future country: No mariner ſhould have 
any command on board merchantmen, till af- 


ter he had ſerved one year, at leaſt, in the Ame- 


rican department. 
Tur Author of this plan demonſtrates, 


that the Colonies would be leſs aggrieved by this 


eſtabliſhment, than they are by the much leſs 
contributions which they pay to the King. 
His accounts are exact, and his arguments 
unanſwerable. He ſhews the advantage which 

would 
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would accrue to his Moſt Chriſtian Majcſte, 
even in regard to his influence in Europe, frun 
having always ready for all events, and with. 
out drawing any thing from his coffers, a pow. 
erful fleet in the ſeas where our ſhips are gene. 
rally before-hand with his, and are almoſt 
certain of intercepting the reinforcements and 
ſupplies, which wait till the moment they are 
wanted before they depart from the ports of 
France. This fleet might be reckoned at 
twenty ſhips of the line, and as many fr. 
gates, ſince half that number would always 
be xeady to relieve the other, 

I wisn, my Lord, that this plan, which 
is not without difficulties, may diſplay its 
weak ſide to perſons who are able to make the 
beſt of the objections 1. What woulll be. 


6)ꝙ;; —W „„ „ Woes + 


t [The great annoyance which an enemy would te- 
ceive from this plan, if executed, in time of war, aud 
its great local advantage to the Colonies, at all times, 
by the conſiderable ſums conſtantly expended and the 
numbers of uſeful hands employed among them, ſeem 
undeniable. But for this very reaſon, it is ſcarce pro- 
bable that any Miniſter, who knows the true intereſt of 
his country, will be perſuaded to adopt it; or if he 
ſhould, as, beſides artificers, &c. 6500 feamen at leaf, 
(reckoning, at an average, 500 to every ſhip of the line, 
and 150 to every frigate) would be always employed on 
board the ſquadron ſtationed in the Colonies, and many, 
perhaps moſt of theſe, at the end of every three years, 
ſo encouraged, would be induced to ſettle there for liſe, 
and leave their places to be ſupplied by freſh recruits 


from Europe, the conſtant migration of ſo many of 
FI,” ands, 
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come of us, if we were obliged to be perpe- 
tually on the defenſive againſt ſo great a 
force, in thoſe diſtant ſeas, and in a part of 
America where we have few harbours, where 
ſubſiſtence is more difficult, where, in a word, 
we are moſt weak? Is our Jamaica as valuable 
as St. Domingo? Is not Martinico alone worth 
all our little Antilles? Guiana is a vaſt portion 
of the Continent, which ten years labour and 
population may render equal to Braſil, which 


it greatly reſembles as to ſoil, 
I am, &c. 


—— 


hands, and the conſequent neglect of agriculture and 
manufactures at home, would ſoon render France as 
weak and uncultivated as the expulſion of the Moors 
and the diſcovery of America have rendered Spain, and 
would too late convince her, that this projector, though 
a good Martinique/e, is a bad Frenchman, as no Colonies 
can be thus aggrandiſed but at the expence and ruin of 
the mother- country.] | 
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TER XXII. 
To SR CHARLES G. 


That we ſhould be very careful not to form an 
idea of the French nation from that handſul 
of Frenchmen «who ſtyle themſelves perſons if 
taſte and faſhion, the modiſb world, Se. That 

the French education, as to eſſentials, is nit 

uniform like the Engliſh. French of ty 
kinds, the frivolous and the ſolid. That the 

Engliſh offen adbere to the former, and wy, 

The French knew hew to varniſh their 

vices. The Engliſh are ignorant of that ort. 

Yet the vices of the latter are leſs prejudicial 

to the State. Mazarin's and Lewis XIV's 

reaſons for giving the minds of the Nobility a 

turn to ſrivolouſneſs. Thoſe reaſons ſubſiſt 11 

longer. Hypotheſis to give an idea of the ra- 

vage which a few people of taſte may make. 

How Sir Robert knows them in this journt). 

His connection with Frenchmen of a differeat 

kind. Portrait of thoſe amiable. and reſpett- 

able men. What an Engliſhman pains ty 
knowing them. 


_ „ —_— wm © op. . oo 


SIR, 


WENT farther than I intended in my laſt 


1 letter, ſince you have underſtood of the 
whole 
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whole French nation what I only pretended 
to tell you of a detached part, which is not 
conſiderable but by its volubility ; and which 
will ceaſe to exiſt as ſoon as the Miniſter, the 
depoſitary of the grand Police, ſhall order it 
to re-unite, on pain of being deſpiſed, I have 
expreſſed myſelf ſo ill, that you have fallen 
into the error of a man, who ſhould judge of 
the bulk of an army by its ſcouts and ſtrag- 
olers. It is not in France as it is in England, 
where the education for perſons of the ſame 
ank being the ſame, the national ſpirit diſ- 
plays itſelf with uniformity, and is ſeen at the 
firlt glance. The French above the middle 
ink have not that confidence in their Colle- 
es which we have in ours. They reckon 
hat they learn there as leſs than nothing : they 
xhort their children to ſeem not to remember 
t, when they bring them out into the world. 
dome think that a gentleman may, without 
arning any thing, know all that is fit for 
um to know. Others imagine that genius is 


ke the earth, which, however good it may be; 


as always need of. cultivation, From the' 
ands of tutors the former have paſſed into 
we of a dancing-maſter. After the ſociety 
their College companions, they have had 
nat of the Theatrical gentry of both ſexes, 


vurageous as to deſpiſe reputation, or ſo he- 
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roical as to deſire a great one, without caring 
whether it be good or bad. With this por. 
tion of the French Nobility it was my inten. 
tion, my dear Sir Charles, to entertain you, 
Theſe are the French with whom our young 
travellers are acquainted, and whom they take 
for their models at their return to England. 
I Have obſerved, Sir, that ſuch of our 
young people as are moſt deſirous to be, one 
day or other, worth ſomething, are thoſe who 
receive moſt readily the contagion of faſhiona- 
ble vices and follies. Our education ſupplying 
us with nocharms for ſociety, we have no ſoon- 
er loſt ſight of England, than we perceive that 
every thing of that kind is wanting to us. We 
_ eagerly ſtudy to acquire it; and this eagerneſs 
leads us into a miſtake, The moſt juſt dil- 
poſition is the leaſt aware of it, becauſe it ap- 
prehends moſt ſtrongly the neceſſity of ac- 
quiſitions. One of a dull or ſtubborn temper 
traverſes foreign countries without obſerving 
their inhabitants, He obſtinately adheres to 
the cuſtoms, taſtes, manners of his own 
country; he lives at Paris and Rome, as ht 
does at London, and returns to England ſuch 
as he left it. The former, in the midſt of the 
capital of France, is a child who finds himſell 
for the firſt time on the ſea ſhore, and to whom 
the meaneſt ſhells are curioſities to be placed 
in his collection. The heart of a young, 
gla 
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gladly unfolds itſelf to friendſhip : he is delu- 
ded by the flattering and endearing manners 
of the modiſh French, of thoſe who ſtyle 
themſclves * perſons of taſte and faſhion, per- 
ſons whom their idleneſs makes induſtrious to 
procure themſelves a new connection, and 
who, in order to form it, have an infinite for- 
wardneſs, and, to ſupport it, an inexhaultible 
complaiſance. But with theſe gentlemen there 
is no reflection on the duties of ſituation or 
profeſſion, They are polite by habit, flatter- 


nothing the merit of ſentiment. They have, 
„ss one may ſay, only the trimming of the na- 
Lonal genius, only the outſide appearance of 
. chat amiable character, in whoſe favour the 
= enemies of the French nation. overlook 
. ber faults, I am fond of the idea of com- 
er paring the French nation to a picture, of 
de vhich faſhionable people are the frame, curi- 
o oully adorned with every thing rich and bril- 
n lint that levity can afford. The whole is 
he bleaſing, becauſe a thick and ſhining varniſh 
ch conccals its defects. The reigning paſſion of 
he ie French is that of ſociety. They ſtudy, 


elf vben they are vicious, to, render their vices ſo- 


m cable, by a- politeneſs which extenuates ſome, 


ld — — — — — 
jan 7 [Gers du bel air et du bon ton, ] 
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ing by their deſire of company: they do 
every thing by rote or caprice; they have in 
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which embelliſhes and decorates others, and 
diſguiſes many of them under a gay and ſport. 
ful virtue. A diſſipated Frenchman appears 
only briſk and lively, the libertine is only a 
man of gallantry, the debauchee ſeems only 
a be a libertine, the cheat is not branded 
with impoſture and falſnood; he is a man ef 
delightful connections, he has the true know- 
ledge of the world, he is formed for ſhining 
in good company. The glutton pretends only 
to be a friend to good cheer, and the drunk- 
ard to merriment. The 1dler, uſeleſs to his 
country, 1s deemed a philoſopher ; and fo of 
the reſt, With us, on the contrary, the man 
of diſſipation is a man without brains, the l. 
bertine a debauchee, and the man of good 
cheer gives himſelf up to drunkenneſs, &c. 
Do not imagine, my dear Sir Charles, that 
this difference in the proſpe& makes me con- 
clude to the advantage of the French. I aim 
at the public good; I view the country in the 
relations which every individual forms in 
ſociety ; and, without entirely admitting the 
ſyſtem of our Dr. Mandeville, in his Fable of 
the Bees, T am convinced that private vices, 
prevailing in a nation, conduce to its weltare, 
as well as contribute to its ruin. Our vicious 
men are ſo to an extreme. It is fierceneß, 
brutality, if you pleaſe. But their courage 


is very. far from ſoftening them; and the! 
count! 


* 
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country finds them, in time of need, as ſoldi- 
ers, intrepid both by land and ſea, as par- 
tiſans of liberty, incorruptible, as citizens, 
always ready to ſacrifice for her their lives and 
fortunes. The vices at preſent reigning among 
the French Nobility draw after them a trivolous 
effeminacy, and directly tend to an indifference 
for the public welfare; which threatens France 
with approaching ruin, unleſs the Miniſters 
engage the Sovereign + to make a point of 
a nation, which will ſtop the con- 
tagion. 

CaRDbINAL Mazarin endeavoured to employ 
the Princes and Peers in every thing but the 
affairs of Government; and he did right. 
He had no readier and ſurer means of extin- 
ouiſhing the ſpirit of mutiny and cabal, which 
continually ſet the regal authority at variance 
with the caprices or little reſentments of the 
Great. If France, like the Papal State, had been 


| EI | 


_ —_— < 4 


+ [Regis ad rxemplum torus componitur orbis, is an old 
obſervation, and is always quoted and applied with too 
much reaſon, when the Monarch ſets a bad example, 
when a Charles I and a Lewis XV are pre-eminent in 
vice as well as in ſtation. But at preſent, the undiſ- 
paiſed licentiouſneſs of our higker ranks, in faith and 
practice directly the reverſe of thoſe, who, though they 
govern, cannot guide them, ſeems to prove, that royal 
examples, when good, have little influence, and, when 
bad, are only a pretence eagerly adopted by tioſe who 
were preyiouſly accuſtomed to do ewil.] 
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free from rivalry and from war, Lewis XIV 
would have acted like an able politician, b 

adopting, during all his long reign, the Gt 
tem of his Miniſter, A State which may de. 
pend on a perpetual peace, has need only of 
a very ſmall number of men of ſuperior ge. 
nius and talents. It requires of its chief men 
obedience only and love of quiet. Both in- 
fallibly ſpring from'a taſte for pleaſures ; and 
the Sovereign has neither cabals nor conſpi- 
racies to fear from perſons devoted to amuſe- 
ment, But if, to have a happy reign, it is 
not ſufficient for a King of France to have 
amiable Courtiers, an elegant and polite No- 
bility, reſpectful and ſubmiſſive ſubjects, you 
muſt allow that it 1s time for the Court of 


Verſailles, which, for a century paſt, has been 


rofuſe in its expences for the embelliſhment 
of the throne, to give her chief attention 
to its ſupport, and to do every thing in 
her power to recover, with the amiable 

ualities, of which the nation has a ſuper- 
abundance, thoſe auſtere virtues which are the 
natural principle of the proſperity, and even 
of the exiſtence, of powerful States. I com- 
pute at three or four thouſand, at moſt, the 
chief heads which faſhion has ſpoiled. Thele 
ſeem as nothing in a Kingdom which contains 
ſixteen or ſeventeen millions of all ranks. 


But theſe three or four thouſand take, or * 
i EE take 
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take the lead; they ſet themſelves up to pub- 

lic view, and would be deemed models. I 

agree with you, that they are only pages 
4 


But they hang upon the wire, thatmakes them 
move, an infinite number of figures, which 
they oblige to move like themſelves, and with 


themſelves. Diſtribute two thoutand of 


theſe leaders in the army, admit tive hundred 
of them into the robe, three hundred 
into the church, and the reſt among the 
principal perſons of the third-eſtate ; then 
imagine a general commotion in a dangerous 
criſis. Allowing that the number of ſages 
will be infinitely ſuperior; will you pretend, 
that the multitude -will be for them ? No, 
without doubt ; they have neither the ſpright- 
lines nor the brilliancy of the reſt ; and the 
people more readily follow joyous tools than 
men of gravity. 

DurIxG half my firſt reſidence at Paris, I 
Was acquainted only with Frenchmen of the 
former Kind. Having left Dover, without 
having the leaſt notion of the pleaſure of liv- 
ing a little for others, I adored men who 
gave themielves up entirely to that pleaſure. 
With what ſatisfaction ſhould I have ſeen 
myſelf tranſported all at once into the midſt 
of thoſe who did not abandon themſelves to it 
but with diſcernment and diſcretion! For 


that I ſhould have had need of a good guide; 
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and the leader who was given me was ſcarce 
able to lead a bear. I began my travels again 
without any other affiſtance than the inſpection 
of the map. I loſt my way, that was 
natural; and yet that, for a long time, 
bumbled me. For it was long before [ 
conceived why the levity of my firſt acquain- 
tanccs did not diſguſt me, how I could be 
dcluded by the flattering vanity of thoſe gen. 
tlemen, ſo as almoſt to admire the ridiculous 
terulity of their genius on nothing, and to 
. be vexed at finding myſelf ſo far from attzin- 
ing it. My good fortune at length brought 
me into real good company; and I was ac- 
quainted with true Frenchmen. Now, when | 
have no connection with the others, I ſcarce 
know, but by my eyes, that they ſtill exiſt; 
and it is only from report that I tell you the) 
are multiplied, ſo as ta become dangerous iv 
the State, 

An Engliſhman, who ſhould have the hap- 
pinefs to be at firſt in a regular intercoutt 
with the former, and who ſhould judge of the 
nation from them, as we generally judge c 

it from the latter, would require all his love 
for his country to return to his countrymen. 
Conceive to yourſelf, my dear friend, men 
whoſe minds, cultivated with care on leaving 
College, where nothing is regarded but 
amuſement, are unfolded with courage, en, 


large 
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larged with rapidity, always ſupported by an 
inagination the more brilliant, as it has not 
been fatigued, like ours, by premature efforts. 
Every thing is placed with facility, is ranged 
with order and elegance, in a head which pe- 
dantry has not yet attacked. Its knowledge 
is without tautology, becauſe its ideas are 
clear. The genius dilplays itſelf with eate 
and grace, becauſe the memory is not over. 
loaded. © The French of this rank are alw ays 
with propriety what they would be and what 
they would appear. They are, in general, 
men of application, ſolidity, and even depth. 
They all have the ſpirit of their profeſſion, 
and of their rank. Their politeneis has not 
that inſipidity, or monotony, which is ow- 
ing to want of ſentiment. It is ſhadowed 
by the moſt refined diſcerninent, which gives 
it an air of truth, to which one is obliged t 
yield. With them are none of thoſe affected 
abſences, thoſe haughty airs, thoſe important 
12 thoſe buſy looks, which to ridiculouſly 
diſtinguiſh the generality of placemen in other 
nations. They may, without doubt, find ſome- 
thing to imitate among us. But we may learn 


from them to be ſirm, without haughtineſs, toour 


ſuperiors, ſincere, without rudeneſs, and com- 
1 without conſtraint, to our equals, affa- 
le with dignity, and obliging, without familia- 
ry, to our inferiors. From them we ſhall learn 
* 4. | to 
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to ſoften the harſhneſs we contract from our pe. 
' dants, and which diffuſes itſelf even over our 
virtues, Confeſs, Sir, that, if we are ſincere, iti 
almoſt always with an offenſive bluntneſs; if 
ue are virtuous, it is with a ſeverity that make; 
us troubleſome ; if we have knowledge and 
abilities, they are ſeldom without an inſolence 
which fails not to alienate even thoſe whom it 
ſubjects. There are in England few perſons 
of my acquaintance who have been able to 
correct this influence of our public education, 
I love to reckon, among that ſmall number, 
him whoſe ſervant and friend 


3 


I cordially am, &c, 


BY 
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To Lok p ViscounT H. 


Inſufficiency of French books to give a true idea 


of the ſlate of- the Finances of the Kingdom. 
Difference between the two Powers in that 

artment. General- Farms of ancient inſti- 
tution in France. Obſervations on the reigns 
of the houſe of Valois. Singular ideas of 
bereditary employments. Short review of the 
Royal. revenues till the reign of Lewis XV. 
Very judicious adminiſtration of the Duke of 
Sully under Henry IV. Digreſſion on jbe 
impoſſibility of having in France a permanent 
Marine which may be on à par with the Bri- 
tiſh Marine. That an able politician is not 
always an able financer. Scrutiny of Car- 
dinal de Richelieu in the latter charatter. 
Rational apology of this famous Miniſter 
conſidered in this point of view.. 


| My Lok, 


HE French have not, on the Finances of 
the Kingdom, any publications which 


can be compared with ours, In ſome you ſee 


H 5 how! 
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how things might be on a different footing 
from what they are: theſe are obſervations 
and arguments, which moſt commonly do 
honour only to the good intentions of the the- 
oriſt, In others, which promiſe a detail of 
facts, you have nothing but the name of the ob- 
jects of the induſtry of the Financers. The. 
© writer tells you on what, and for how much, the 
tax was laid; he bewilders you in his innume- 
rable minute particulars, and. leaves you in 
the dark as to what money was really collected, 
what was its deſtination, and what its employ- 
ment. The former want information, the 
latter courage and ſincerity. The ſtate of 
the debts of France ſeems a ſecret reſerved to 
the King and his Miniſters. It is abſolutely 
impoſſible for me to ſerve you, my Lord, in 
that reſpect as you deſire of me; and I am 
ſorry for it on your Lordſhip's account, and 
on my own. It 1s a general, but vague, opi- 
nion, that the King owes about two thouſand 
millions of livres, or a hundred millions ſter- 
ling. You will find no exact account of this 
in the enormous volumes which I ſend you, 
as you deſire. Take my word for it, your 
loſs is not great. There is ſo much difference 
between the two Monarchies in this depart- 
ment, that ſcarce any thing which has hay- 
-pened in the one is applicable to the other, 
The ſtudy which you propoſe to yourſelf * 


. 
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be mere curioſity; and you may employ your 
time much better. 
HowE vx, that you may not ſuſpect me 


of palliating a fit of lazineſs, it will be a real 


leaſure to me to give your Lordſhip a general 
idea of the adminiſtration of the Finances ofi 
France. The ſtudy which you purſue of the 
Hiſtory will enable you even to enlarge and 
particulariſe it, ſo that both may be uſeful and 
agreeable to you. 
Tus inſtitution of the General-Farms is 
commonly aſcribed to Catherine de Medicts.. 


In fact, the Italians; who came to ſettle in 


France under her Regencies, made that kind: 
of receipt, which: was the prevailing one in 
Italy, more general.. But the cuitom of 
farming the public revenues is as ancient in 
France as the power which the Kings have of 
diſpoſing of them at their pleaſure. As ſoon 
as the reunion of many. grand fiefs to the 
Crown, and the humiliation of the great Vaſ- 
lals, had given the deſcendants of Hugh Capet 
the real poſſeſſion of the Kingdom, of which 
he had only the title and honours, it was their 
bulineſs to provide, by their own wealth, for 
the defence of the Kingdom, and the exigen- 
ces of State. The management of the de- 
meſns became every day more difficult, becauſe 
the demeſns increaſed. The neceſſities of the 
King, in like manner, became greater in 
propor» 
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proportion as his power augmented. His wan 
were againſt the great Vaſſals confederated, or 
againſt thoſe among them who were his equala f 
in ſtrength. The demeſns, though much in- 
creaſed, were often found inſufficient for ur- 
gent occaſions ; and he was reduced to expe- 
dents, The State and the King being in 
France one and the ſame thing, the diſtinction 
in their caſh is only for method. The Fi. 
nancers, whom + Philip and Charles the Fair, 
and “ Philip of Valois, deprived either of 
their eſtates, or honours, or lives, or of all 
together, ſometimes by their ſole authority, 
ſometimes by a legal proceſs, were in general 
Royal Farmers,. charged with having abuſed 
their powers in collecting the public revenues. 
Ir was in the reign of the firſt of thoſe 
Princes, that the Lords ceaſed to have their 
Gabelles, that is, their taxes on their ſubjects, 
2s the Monarch on his, and thoſe taxes were 
almoſt arbitrary. We find in the regiſters the 


— — 


+ [Philip IV, or the Fair, reigned from 1286 to 
1314. To this active Monarch the French owe the 
fixing their Parliament of Paris, which had before fol- 
lowed the perſon of the Prince, and held its aſſem- 
blies where he judged-it moſt convenient. Charles IV, 
or the Fair, his youngeſt ſon, reigned from 1322 to 
1328. He was the laſt of the direct deſcendants of 
Hugh Capet.] | 

“ [P5ilip VI, Count 4% Valois, the firſt of that houſe, 
reigned from 1328 to 1350, ] 7 
| notification 
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notification of the Royal Ordinance for the 

E impoſition in the countries belonging to the 
King. But we no where find, that, before 
the edict, it was offered to the deliberation of 
the different Orders of the State which it 
taxed. 

Tus right of Coinage became under Philip 
the Fair an. excluſive right of the King, in 
conſequence of an edict of 1313, which fo 
dogged the making of ſpecie, that the Lords 
choſe rather to ſell their right than to confine 
themſelves to the burthenſome conditions on 
which they were allowed to uſe it. Philip the 
Tall and Philip of Valois laid a tax on alt}. 
King + Jobn aſſumed to himſelf the mono- 
poly of it, which he left in adminiſtration, 


This Prince, (PBilip V.) ſucceeded his brother Lewis: 
X, and reigned from 1.316 to 1322.] 

t [Our Edward III. for that reaſon, called him the 
author of the Sa/ic law. The North countries want 
the degree of heat neceflary for the making of ſalt, and 
thoſe fituations which are beyond the 42d degree of 1a- 
titude, ſuch as Spain, make a ſalt too corroſive, which 
eats and deſtroys the meat initead of preſerving it.. 
France alone has a temperate climate fit to make alt; 
and it is indeed what moſt enriches the Kingdom. Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, in his Political Teftament, ſays, that 
*he has known the moſt intelligent of the Super -Inten- 
| *dants equal the tax gathered ſrom the ſalt-pans to 
that which the Indies brought the King of. Spain.“ 
Milet's Elements. of the Hiftory of France, Vol. 1.] 


t. Labs reigned from 1350 to 1364} 8 
and 
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and which“ Henry II gave to farm. The misfor- 
tunes cf. the wars of the Kings of the houſe 
ef Valois occaſioned molt of thoſe heavy taxes, 
which are now the baſis of the public reve- 
.nues. ＋ Charles VII, or the Viftoricus, made 
the firſt levy of the Taille. It was for 
1,300,000 livres. Lewis XI, his ſucceſſor, 
extended it to near five millions.” Charles VIII, 
the ſon of Lewis, augmented it one million, 
and Lewis XII, furnamed the father of his 
people, added to it two more. At length 
Francis. I doubled the laſt eſtabliſhment. Ob- 
ſerve the difference of the ſtandard: of the 
coin at different times. Obſerve that of the 
prices of proviſions. In the time of Lewis: 
XII, one /e/ purchaſed that which at preſent 
coſts twenty. 

EvkER ſince the firſt of the Valois, the King 
has had ſome debts. But Francis. I was the 
firſt of thoſe Princes who had the idea of 
making himſelf a perpetual reſource by bor- 
rowing. He ſettled ſome annuities at 12 per 
cent. on Paris and Lyons; and in the time of 
his beſt adminiſtration, . he thought it advan- 


— 


* [Henry Il reigned from 1546 to 1558.) 
+ [Charles VII reigned from 1421 to 1460. Lewis 
XI, his ſon, died in 1483, Charles VIII, the laſt of the 
direct line of Philip-of Yaleis, in 1498, and Lenwis Xl), 
the firſt and laſt of his houſe, in 1513, His ſuccellor, 
Hrancis I, died in 1546.]. 
: tageous 
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tageous to himſelf not to redeem them. Of- 
fices became entirely venal in his reign. This 
fale of employments has made a ravage in the 
Finances of France, which few of the French 
are willing to perceive. The falaries of the 
placemen were the annual income of: the ſum 
given for the purchaſe: they became their owm 
property. That ſum, it is true, was tran 
terred to the King.. But the uſe, which the 
Monarch made of it, returned it in circula-- 
tion; and nothing but the load of the ſalary. 
remained to the ſucceſſor. Under each of the 
Kings who ſucceeded Francis l, the number 
of offices and employments has continually in- 
creaſed in all. the departments. It ſeemed, at 
the death of Lewis XIVA. as if it could go: 
m higher; and yet it has been conſiderably: 
augmented in the preſent reign, If we en- 
quire the total of thoſe payments charged on 
the caſh of the King and of the State, on the 
g clear produce of the ſums levied on the peo- 
, ple, and which are paid 1n preference to every. 
F other debt, it will appear that they make the 
b chief part of the public debt. 

Tux inheriting of, employments was a very 
natural conſequence of the buying them; the 
i Kings having neglected to inculcate to the 
e poſſeſſors, that the purchaſer, had only paid 
tor his own life. Henry IV apprehended how: 
— —— — — — 
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advantageous. 
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advantageous this doctrine would be to the 
State. He had the courage to offer it. But 
prudence prevented him from eſtabliſhing it 


all at once. By ſetting the legitimation of in- 


heritance to ſale, he proved inconteſtably chat 
that inheritance was an uſurpation, an abuſe, 
As his ſucceſſors ought to have the ſame ex- 
tent of authority as himſelf, he left them at 
liberty to conſider what he had done on that 
ſubject as a proviſionary regulation, and to 
ſubſtitute, in the room of it, any other more 
profitable, when circumſtances ſhould be fa- 
vourable to them. This reflection made him 
content himſelf with eſtabliſhing the duty of 
the Paulette. * The tax, ſo called from the 
name of its inventor, or of its firſt receiver, 
is the ſixtieth part of the purchaſe of the em- 
ployment. The poſſeſſor, by paying it annu- 
ally to the King, may call himſelf the pro- 


pPrietor of his office; and for want of heirs 


able to poſſeſs it after him, the perſon whom 
the King gives him for a ſucceſſor, is obliged 
to re- imburſe them the firſt capital. By this 
regulation of Henry IV, the does Monarchs 
who have reigned ſince + have been relieved 
from one third of that hereditary debt. Lew 
XIV was in circumſtances to put the finiſh- 


ing ſtroke to the plan of his grandfather. But 
— — — — 


+ [LL XIII, XIV, and XV. ! 
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it does not appear that any of his Miniſters 
had the idea of it. What could have hin- 
dered him, in the kind of deſpotiſm which he 
had rendered palatable to all the Orders of 
the State, from making the nation perceive, 
that an eternal ſalary is a monſtrous obliga- 
tion; and that the purchaſer of an employ- 
ment ought to think his capital ſufficiently 
advantageous, when it enables him to preſerve 
the — in his family, as long as it 
ſhould furniſh ſubjects capable of filling it? 
The Ordinance might have ſet forth, that the 
perſon employed dying without children, or 
leaving none that were proper for his profet- 
lion, or that had a taſte for it, the office rever- 
ted to the State, to be ſold for its advantage on 
the fame terms. From hence to the enjoy- 
ment of offices for life there was only one 
ltep, which that Prince might have ſucceſs- 
fully taken amidſt the urgent neceſſities to 
which he was reduced. The price of em- 
ployments would perhaps have been leſſened. 
But what their ſucceſſive fale would have pro- 
duced would have been a continual ſupply to 
tne public coffers. The King now reigning 
ls certainly. not in a ſituation to flatter him- 
ſelf with the obedience, of which his prede- 
ceſſor would not have doubted one moment. 
Yet the patriotic clamours of the great bodies. 
em to urge him to offer to them that 1 
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thod of relieving the State without oppreſſing 
the people. I would venture to lay a wager 
that the remonſtrances would then become 
very crabbed pieces of rhetoric to the pentle. 
men- orators. 

Tux tenth penny on lands is the moſt natu. 
ral and moſt moderate tax, againſt which a 
clamour was raiſed, in 1740, as againſt 1 
monſtrous noveltyh. Yet it exiſted in the 
reign of Philip Auguſtus}, it was re-eſta- 
bliſhed during the impriſonment of Fran. 
cis I“. Lewis XV has found himſelf obliged to 
ſuppreſs it. But as the State cannot ſupport 
itſelf with nothing, he has ſubſtituted the 
twentieth in the room of it. A ſecond twen- 
tieth, and a third twentieth, have been added 
to the firſt, which make pretty near the eighth 
penny. Add the fourth twentieth, and the 

French landholders will be on a par with us, 
who immediately paid, without murmuring, 
at the beginning of this war, and who pro- 
| bably ſhall continue to pay for a long time, 


$ [This tax, it was thought, would raiſe four mil- 
lions a year, The Parliament made a ftrong remot- 
france againft it, and the Preſident even ſhed tears when 

he 27 the miſeries of the people. The King! 
anſwer was more mild than uſual ; but they were obliged 
to obey him by regiſtering it.” Univer/al Modern Hi 
Hol. XV. p. 613.] 
+ [This Prince reigned from 1180 to 1223-] 


Un 1524-] * 
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the fifth of all our real eſtates. The effect 


that the bawlers againſt the tenth have pro- 
duced is this, that there are, beſides a ſol in 
every twentieth, two fols per livre, and other 
additional fees, which riſe higher than the 
principal tazz. Recollect. my Lord, the com- 
plaints of the frogs, and what they got by 
them. 

Tux troubles of the reign of Francis] con- 
tinued to augment the burthens of the peo- 
ple. The King's revenues were increaſed one 
third more than thoſe of his + predeceſſor. 
On which it is proper to obſerve, that the 
diſcovery of the new world“, and the com- 
merce of the Portugueſe, had already conſi- 
derably enlarged the maſs of gold and ſil- 
ver in Europe. For a little more than the 
firlt half of that reign, great were the miſ- 
conduct and diſſipation. The Monarch's 
want of application abandoned his people to 
moſt of the oppreſſions of aſſeſſment and col- 
lection. But in the nine or ten laſt years of 
his life, Francis J applied himſelf to bulineſs, 
he underſtood oeconomy, and even that which 
is proper for a King. Valuing metals on 
the preſent footing, he received pretty near 
five millions ſterling, or a little more than 


r 


1 ba —_— 
[By Columbus in 1492] 


a hundred. 
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a hundred and twenty millions [of livres] 
year. At his death, four hundred thouſand 
gold crowns were found in his coffers, and 
one quarter of the year was expired, of which 
the collectors had not returned the revenue 
into the treaſury, 

Ix the reigns of Henry II and his J ſons, 
the levies on the. people were much greater, 
and the revenues of the King much leſs, 
The Princes, the Grandees, the Favourites, 
the Miniſters themſelves received from the 
King, as a free gift, ſuch a tax of ſuch a 

province, or ſuch another of the whole mw 
dom; and they had it collected, for their ute, 
by their creatures, Every year, the Monarch 
borrowed money at enormous intereſt, Till 
Paris ſubmitted to Henry IV +, the finances 
of France had been plundered for more than 
forty years. The Super-intendant had been 
the aſſociate of the Farmers-General and pri- 
vate perſons. The other Miniſters, after his 
example, took their ſhare in the leaſes; they 
were mafters of the auction: and they deter- 
mined in favour of their repreſentatives, at 
ſuch a price as may be imagined. The 

Aids of Normandy, which actually brought in ſe- 
veral millions, had been adjudged to a Farmer 
for thirty thouſand crowns. The Conſtable 


t [Francis 1 Charles IX, and Henry III. 
+ [In 1593. 
 [Montmoreny] 
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| Montmorengy] drew nine thouſand livres, or 
nine thouſand crowns, from a tax in Languedoc, 
which the Duke of Sully contrived to let for 
hundred thouſand. To give credit to hiſ- 
torians for the exceſſes which they deſcribe, it 
1s neceſſary to ſee ſome particulars of them in 
the letters of Henry IV himſelf, 

SCARCELY was this great Prince in peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the throne, than he made the re- 
eſtabliſnment of order in the department of the 
finances his principal concern. He had the 
kill to place at the head of it the ableſt 
man in his Kingdom, to undertake with 
-. MW judgement, to ſupport with courage, and to 
e, WT execute with ſucceſs the laborious work of 
h Wl rctormation. The Duke of Sally, with all 
e endowments of heart of a perfect Mini- 
s der, had the turn of mind and extent of ge- 
n uus, which the times and circumſtances re- 
n WE quired. In the ſucceeding age, when it was 
-e faſhion to apply to artificial commerce the 
is Wh volt ſplendid operations of finance and the 
erat talents of the 4 Chief of that depart- 
r- vent, this Miniſter was reproached for have 
it ng had a very confined underſtanding, with a 
je nultitude of prejudices which impaired what 
- howledge he had. But it was not in a vaſt 
cr Uiagdom, which forty years of civil wars had 
lc WW ©*iolated, and where the traces of high roads 
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could ſcarce be diſcovered in lands for the moſt 
part uncultivated and over- run with thorns, 
that a Miniſter ſhould have given the preter- 
ence to the arts. This is now acknowledged, 
though the ideas of agriculture, and of the 
methods to reſtore its credit, are {till very im- 
perfect. The blindneſs of Colbert is lamented 
in thinking to make the people acquire riches, 
before he gave them eaſe, in endeavouring to 
inſpire them with a taſte for ſuperfluities 
while they wanted neceſſaries. In this he 
ſucceeded too well. The people, oppreſſ:d 
more and more with the moſt ſubſtantial mi 
ſery, purſued with fury the ſhadow of wealth, 
and, in ſpite of conviction, they would not 
ſlacken their ſpeed, 

SULLY foreſaw that ſome urgent occa- 
ſions might diſturb the management; and he 
adviſed the King to be frugal, in order to 
have in his coffers the reſource, which he 
would have ſought in vain, at the moment ot 
a criſis, among his people, labouring tor a 
long courſe of years under reimburſements, 
This great man rendered the management 
direct, prompt, and eaſy, This was all 
that could then well be done for the relief o 
the ſubjects. He undertook to learn in ge. 
neral and in particular the value of the King: 
dom, the rights of the Prince, the abilities 


of the people, the methods of caller 
ome 
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dome modern theoriſts, incapable of working 
under him, have the confidence to paſs judg- 
ment on him, and to determine that the me- 
mod which he purſued was neither the beſt 
nor the moſt eaſy. * But obſerve, my Lord, 
in what confuſton he found the adminiſtration, 
and that he wanted the aſſiſtance which at pre- 
ſent would offer itſelf to a Chief of the Finances 
endued with his gentus and intentions. In 
five or fix years, having no guide but him- 
elf, and obliged, at every ſtep, to make his 
way by authority, or to ſurmount the ob- 
ſtacles by patience, he did more than the 
Dauphin, the father of Lewis XV, ventured 
to undertake with the concurrence of regal 
authority, the affection of all the Orders of 
the Kingdom, and the information of all the 
Intendants of provinzes. Moſt of thoſe wao 
have cenſured the Duke of Sully were poſſeſſed 
with the prejudice, ſtill prevailing, that to 
enrich France, it is neceſſary to begin by 
opening for her the channels of great com- 
merce, and by conſidering the arts, and the 
nduſtry beſtowed on them, as the principal 
nouriſnment of the finances. 
LL was notexempt from prejudices, 
He derived from_his birth, which was truly 
noble, an eſteem in preference for the mili- 
ary profeſſion, which he always conſidered 


4 his own, and ſome ideas on the nobleneſs 
of 
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of extraction which muſt appear Gothic to 
the majority of French Lords at preſent. But 
is it not a mark of ignorance to judge of a 
Stateſman from arguments which were to him 
only ſuperabundant arguments? He ſays, that 
the French nation ought not to be forced 
©. out of her warlike character; and he would 
« have the King make his land-forces his 
* principal object.” It is demonſtrated that 
a wiſe adminiſtration will render every increaſe 
of welfare ſubordinate to the principle which 
preſerves tlie exiſtence. This obſervation, my 
Lord, ought to be ſufficient to make us eaſy 
as to that Marine enthuſiaſm, which has ſeized 
the French. It has falſe foundations, it mult 
therefore neceſſarily fall. Allowing that Eng- 
land is, in all reſpe&s, no more than a half of 
France, it will {till remain certain, that, as 
long as we are well governed, our Marine 
will be ſuperior to that of our rivals. It is 
at the option of Great Britain to be entirely 
and ſolely a Maritime Power. Whatever the 
King of France may do, his Marine can never 
be more to him than a diverſion, France 1 
a Terrene Power. Superior to the Engliſh and 
Dutch at ſea, by efforts of which I allow that 
they are capable, the French would ſoon find 
themſclves in a violent ſtate which they 
could not bear. They have the united forces 


of the North and of Germany to fear. 3 he 
| | wii 
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Swiſs and the King of Sardinia may have an 
intereſt or reaſon to attack them; and on the 
footing on wich thoſe Powers are at preſet, 


they would be terrible enemies., The Da!ch ' 


and the Auſtrian Netherlands do not allow an 
abſolute ſecurity, In the preſent ſyſtem, quite 
fzvourable as it appears, France ought to apply 
her utmoſt attention to her army. In the time of 
Sully, there was no eltablithed ſytem.  1roly, 
Germeny, Spain, and the ſixteen Provinces of the 
Low Countries were ſubject to the Houſe 
of Auſtria, which ſtraitened the Kings of 
France on all their frontiers. Thoſe Princes 
emed for a long time to have only thought of 
being on the defenſive; and it was not probable, 
that, after denying themſelves the conqueſt 
of the New World, they ſhould: ſucceed in 


partaking its direct commerce with the con- 


querors. Sey did not proſcribe manufactures. 
put he gave agriculture the preference to 
them, as he knew it to be capable of ſup- 
pying the nation with convenient barters, for 
be commodities which the others would bring 
com the four parts of the world, Manu- 
fictures appeared to him an acceſſary, which 
juſtly teared might be taken for the prin- 
pa, and before he offered it to the French, 
ic withed that they might be to attached to 
the cultivation of lands, which is of the firſt 
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neceflity, as to adhere to it with the obſtinacy 
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of habit, in ſpite of the charms which they 


might find in novelty. 

SULLY had little regard for banks of 
credit, A ſevere oeconomiſt, he thought 
that the great matter was to exempt him- 
lelf trom the neceſſity of borrowing ; and 
his aim was to procure for the King that 
true opulence, He had already delivered 
the collection and adminiſtration from the 
greateit part of their idle expences. Thoſe 
which he left them did not amount to a 
fifth of the real impoſt. He freed the State 
from a hundred millions of debts extraordi- 
nary, by ſome operations equally approved by 
witdom and equity. No more than a hun- 
dred of them remained at the death of the 
King, his worthy maſter; and he had amaſſed 
thirty-ſix of them in his coffers. It was ne- 
ceſſary, in order firmly to eſtabliſh the welfare 
of France in this department, that the 
Duke of Sully ſhould have continued ten 
or twelve years longer at its head, This 
great man would have reduced his practice 
into 2 compact and demonſtrable ſyſtem. He 
was 28 able a maſter in internal policy, as Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, whoſe plan is {till purſued, 
1n foreign policy. 5 | 

Ens Regency of Mary de Medicis + diſſi- 

+ | From 1699 ro 1617, during the miaority of her 
Con Zerois XIII.) 
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pated the ſavings made by the King her huſ- 
band. She augmented the debts, ſhe per- 
plexed all the labour of the ſage Sully$. Ville- 
roy and Feanxin, who embarked imprudently 
in thisenterprize, provedthat a man of finance is 
a particular ſpecies, of which a man of genius 
may be ſtyled the genug, but that it is not ſy- 
nonimous with a Stateſman: Thoſe able po- 
liticians found themſelves miſplaced in the 
polt of Sally, and they diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in it. only by their incapacity. The 
Conſtable de Laynes, who dared at the age of 
twenty-two be more than Prime Miaiſter, may 
be applauded in hiſtory tor not having done 
all the miſchief that there was reaſon to ap- 
prehend from his inexperience. It was a 
great happineſs for the people, that the fa- 
vourite made his advantage of. the ſpoils of 


y [** Sully's differences with the Princes, with many 
great Lords, and the principal favourites, opealy in 
Council, his oppoſing warmly the diſſipation of the mo- 
ney with which he had been entruſted, &c. raiſed a very 
ſtrong party againſt himſelf, The Chancellor, the Se- 
cretary Villeroy, and the Prefident Jeannin, who had 
never been his friends, now placed; themſelves at the 
herd of his enemies, and his known averſion to that 
dipacian, which was become the ruling maxim, left 
him no reſources : he made the beſt terms he could; and 
having ſarrendered his important employments of Super- 
tendant of the Finances, and Governor of the Ba/#ille, 
7 in oo ruary 1610, retired to his own Houſe of Sully.” 

nv Ms. Hift. Vol. ix. p. 345+] | 

12 Marſhal 
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Marſhal d Aucre. That rich eſcheat havin 
at once made his fortune, a greedinel; Fs 
money was- not his, ruling vice. Liter: l'y 
ipeaking, France was then governed by di. 
vine providence. The Kin gdom was a ſhip 
without ſails and without helm, buffeted by 
the winds and waves, and deſtitute of a pilot. 
Human prudence cannot account for her pre- 
ſervation. 
Can DIN AL, de Richelieu was by no means 

a great man of finance. But perhaps he 
might have aitained it in the ſame degree 
in which he was a Stateſman, if Lrarce nal 
heen, as to her foreign and dome ſtic con- 
nections, in the ſituation in Which Great Pri. 
tain was at the death of Queen Anne. We 
have not, my Lord, a finer ra in our hif- 
tory, We enjoyed the higheſt degree of rel. 
ect abroad; the regal prerogative, reduced 
within juſt mite which were clear ly marked, 
was in agrerment with the liberty of the na- 
tion. We had no debts but ſuch as it 4: pro- 
er that a State ſhould have, to intereſt ſub- 
Jects and foreigners in lier welfare. We were 
at the height of our proſperity, and ſome pa- 
triot Minit! -:3 would only have wanted a mo- 
derate ſhare «> tf genius to have eſtabliſhed us 
in it for a long cure of years. It was quit? 
the reverſe in /rerce, when Richelieu entered 
into the Miatiiry, The : arms and alliance of 


that 
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that Crown were deſpiſed in Europe, and the 
Great divided, it may be ſaid, with the King 
the regal authority in the Kingdom. I he 
department of war required all che attention of 
the Miniſter, who could not conſider the other 
departments but as they were connected with 
it, and ſo far as they contributed to the pto- 
digious conſumption which that made of men 
and money. To maintain five or fix armies, 
to ſubſſdiſe allies, to purchaſe and encoufapge in- 
Lligefice; £9 protect dependents, it was ne- 
ceſſar/ for him continually to contfrive neu- 
taxes on the people, It was war which re 

eqpmended to him the Marine, Yet it ma 
be eonjettured, by his obſtjnacy 85-46 the po 
of Hiak-Admiral, which he conftendly kept 
vnited to that of Prime Miniiter, under the 
title of Super: intendancy of the Jeas, that hg 
Wis appriſed of all the importance of that 
depsrtinent,“ It is evident that he appre- 
k-nded that a Hligh- Admiral having views 
dferent from his, would divide the men and 
money ot the Kingdom with the Land-Genie- 
fals; that the people would be alienated from 
beir taſte for arms by the allurement of the 
uns of great commerce; that at length the 
ing would fufjer himſef to be ſeduced by 
the ambition of conquering in the New 
World, before he had ſecured his fuperioricy 
n the Old, This great politician, the Ny 
and, 
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and patron of all the ſciences, could not by: 
de a friend to all the arts. But the well ſup- 
ported encouragement of the arts is expen- 
five; and 1f it be not ſteadily ſupported, it 
is productive of more inconveniences than 
advantages. This encouragement conſiſts 
principally of advances. But circumftances 
did not allow him to lend the public treaſures 
to the ſucceeding generation en ſuch a fund. 
He kept up the manufactures which the fore- 
going reign had introduced: he did not op- 
poſe the new manufactures which ſome pri- 
vate perfons were deſirous of raiſing and 
cherrſhing at their own expence. He ſeemed 
to think that the King did enough in that 
reſpect, if he kept in the Kingdom, by ſuch 
manufactures as were ablolutely neceſſary, 
forre part of the money which foreign in- 
duſtry would have drawn out of it. 

Crx rar it is that peace would have given 
the Cardina! different ideas, if he had ſur- 
vived it. His principles were not prqu- 
dices. I do not find them mage; br hiſ- 

„but by hiſtorians incap:ble of judging 
of them. 1— loved — people ; he 
elteerned the nation. What 5s called his 
hardneſs of heart, his cruelty, was undoubt- 
edly varniſhed in his eyes by theſe two af- 
feftions. He was deſirous that the people 


fhoul.i be ſubmiſſive ta the King, 3 
wy 
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that ſubmiſſion appeared to him the firit 
ſtep to arrive at happineſs. He hated all 
thoſe proud and factious Grandees, .viho made 
all the Orders of the Kingdom the inſtru- 
ments of their paſſions. Fe had an eye o'r 
the Parliaments, becauſe he had a. thoroug!, 
knowledge of the nature of a Monarchicat 
State, to which the pretenſions of thoje great 
bodies are the moſt dangerous corroſttec, ant 
which, ſooner or later, either finds ictelf re- 
duced to nothing by their. uſurpations, or 
ſees itſelf compelled to become deſpotic, in 
order to get the ſuperiority over them. He 
was defirous, one may ſay, to level the No- 
bility; becauſe he confidered the Lords as l- 
many luxurious boughs, . which robbed the 
trunk, as well as the branches, of the nut- 
tious juices. By giving the people the King 
for their only maſter, he delivered them from 
tyrants. He oppreſſed fome provinces beyond 
all bounds, But that was not by ſuch argu- 
ments as thoſe of Colbert. He did not think, 
that the people reſembled mules, who are 
only tractable and diſcreet, when they are 'over- ' 
loaded. He ſaw that Governors were petty 
Kings in their Goyernments; and it was. eo 
weaken thoſe ambitious mutineers, that ke 
impoveriſned the countries where they were 
more obryed than the King, and from hence 

14 they 
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they derived all their refources, and all they 
hopes, in their frequent infurrections. 
Hence, my Lord, without doubt aroſe 
that unwarrantable opinion which is aſcribed 
to him, that diſſipation in the finances is to 
the people a neceſſary evil, to the Sovereign 
an advantage. You will have the key to bi, 
riddle, if you conſtder that he could deviſe ng 
better counter-battery to oppoſe to the grez;, 
than to multiply in the I bird-eſtate the of 
ces and enployments which attach the mc! 
viealthy of that Order more immediately 6 
the King's ſervice by the intereſt of their 0. 
tune. With this idea, which is ſtriftly jufl, 
he created a prodigious number of laces in 
the civil citabhiſhment, in the finane s, and in 
the municipal admiriftration, He mutt): 
plied, almoſt to infinity, thoſe near connec- 
tions of the Plebetin with the Court. I: 
had fo good an opinion of thoſe who thou! 
- ſucceed him at the head of affairs, as not #9 
think them blind to their own. times and t9 
his. He might, without imprudence, pou 
as well as poſſible for the prelent, Without te- 
garding the future, as to which his ſuc ceſſoti 
would, as one may ſay, have elbow-ro0m. 
Tuoss who meaſure Cardinal ds Riechel 
by the ſame ſcale as a Colbert or a Dejmart!, 
ſuppoſe this great man only attentive 10 the 


fir finance which, thoſe offices brought oy 
the 
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the King's coffers. They inſiſt that he faw 
nothing farther than the expedient to gain 
money. Thoſe who are fond of imagining 
that this powerful genius had no extrava- 
gances, pretend that the debt, which he 
cauſed the State to contract, diſplayed itſelf 
to him with every poſſible conſequence, but 
that he confidered it as one of thote inconve- 
niences, which a true politician overlooks, 
without ſcruple, in order to attain a more im- 
portant object. | 

LEVIS XIIIꝭ when the Cardinal was 
his Prime Miniſter, generally levied 80 mil- 
lions of livres annually, that is to ſay, a little 
leſs than ſeven millions ſterling, reckoning the 
mark of ſilverat 27 livres; by the teſtimony ot the 
Cardinal, ſcarce thirty-five came into his Ma- 
jeſty's coffers. It is a miſtake to think, that 
the remaining forty-five were {quindered in 
the collection. The greater part was applied 
towards paying the intereſt of the debt; 
the Cardinal could. have no other meaning. 
The people, it is true, were impoveriſhed. 
But the Kingdom was at a criſis; and its mo- 
ney followed or preceded its armies, which 
were almoſt always on foreign ground. The 
King was very nearly freed by bis Miniſter. 
from ſome troubleſome attentions, of which: 
his predeceſſors had - contracted... a habit, to- 
warils the Clergy. The Cardinal, than whom. 
on 15 no. 
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no Eecleſtaſtic was more ardent as to the hono. 
rary privileges of the Prelates, combated, 
with no leſs ſpirit than ſucceſs, the civil pre- 
tenſionʒ of the whole Order. He ſcarce let; 
it the affuming right of giving the name of a 
free gift to the contribution which it fur. 
niſhed towards the exigences of the public. 
The Clergy had quibbled, under Henry IV, 
in regard to the annual gift of 1, 300, ooo francs, 
and on an annual average, it appears, that, in 
each of the ten laſt years of Lewis XIII, the 
fupply, under all its Yenominations, was 
about four millions, which may be valued 
att1ght, preſent currency. Richeliemwas no occo- 
notniſt, becauſe he knew not how to limit 
the neceſſities of the State, He reſcmbles a 
bold huſbandman, who employs himſelf with 
grubbing up, and who-overburthens his family 
with labours, in order to procure eaſe for his 
poſterity. After the war, which he kindled 
and fomented to make France perfectly inde- 
pendent on: ether Powers, had been termin- 


ad ated by a peace pretty nearly ſuch as he had 


promiled himſelf, economy. became the firſt 
talent of the Miniſters who fucceeded him, 
He had enabled them to recall the forty mil- 
lions a year that had been alienated to recover 
the {ſuperiority of Fraxce in Europe, and to 
re-eſtabliſh the Regal authority in the King- 
dom. 


TuIs, 
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Ta1s, my Lord, is, I think, enough for 
this time, I muſt recollect myſelf in order 


to deſcribe to you, with exactneſs and rapi- 
dity, the two next reigns. If you think me 


too ſerious, I am ſorry for it. You nut 
conſider yourſelf. as the occaſion of it. 


k am, &e. 
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ES FER IXY. 
To THE SAME. 


Continuation of hiſtorical aud political confides- 
ations on the general adminiſtration of the f. 
nances in France. Shocking piure of Car- 
nal Mazarin in that department. Miſtake f 
M. de Voltaire correfed. Scrutiny of tie 
adminiſtration during the life of Mazarin. 
That there then appeared a ſcheme of reform- 
ation very like thoſe which now make the miſt 
noiſe: that it was derided, and why. Con- 
Jefures on the genius and talents of the Super. 
intendant Fouquet. Enquiry into thoſe of 
M. Colbert, his ſucceſſor. How luxury fp. 
be adapted to, great States. Double genius 
of Commerce in a Miiniſter. Different juccej 
of great and ſmall commercial States. Known 
debts. of Lewis XIV at his. death. Diſcre- 
dit of the Royal bills in his laſs years. 


My Lonp, 


HAD no need of a freſh invitation to 
fend your Lordſhip my ſecond letter. 
You would have received it ſooner, had 
not a violent cold in my head almoſt en- 


titely deprived me of ſight for two days. 
Fimeyer, 
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However, I have a real pleaſure in being aſſu- 


red that I have placed your object in a true 
lizht; and I ſhall. proceed the more boldly 
with my reflections. | | 8 
CaR DIN AL. Mazarin, whom ſeveral French 
writers have compared to Richelieu, had no- 
thing in common with him, but titles That 
I taliun, having arrived by very crogked paths 
at the higheſt dignity in the Kingdom of 
France, entered into the Miniſtry with a, con- 
certed deſign of enriching hunſelf expediti- 
ouſly. He had no affection for the French, 
cauſe he had no title to their affection. Diſ- 
truſting his own abilities, and the favour of 


the Queen, which was his only ſupport, he 
thought himſelf liable to be ſent back every 


moment into his own country; and though 
he had h d a ſoul ſo noble as to chuſe the molt 
honourable kind af wealth, this fear of diſ- 
grace would have b:ought him back to the 
love of money; an Italian Cardinal wanting 
only money, to be inyulnerable in his own 
country to all the ſtrokes: aimed at him by 
juitice and fortune in. a foreign. country. Ma- 
zarin conſidered great offices of State and rich 
benefices as acceſſaries which he ought not to 
neglect. But he was not the leſs careful to 
fill his coffers. With theſe diſpoſitions of a 


oule-ſteward, he proceeded accordingly. He 


dreaded nothing ſo much as ſceing the war 


ended 
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ended, to which the diſorder of the finances 
might be aſcribed. Eager to make his ad- 
vantage of the confuſion in which he found 
them, he had a ſhare in all the bargains, and 
in all the farms. He gained an admirtance 
mto them, without —_— funds, by 
obliging the Farmers to reckon as his quota 
the favour which he granted them in the 
determinations and collection. In a few years, 
he was the greateſt and moſt rigorous State 
creditor, The private ſales of honours, em- 
ployments, benefices, and pardons, the ſhare 
which he procured himſelf of the produce of 
a number of vexatious ſuits, were, with that 
rax, the paths by which he advanced to opu- 
lence, as long as he could doubt of the ſolidity 
of his fortune. in France. Imagine, my Lord, 
what then muſt have been the fate of the peo- 
ple, the Miniſter being obliged to purchaſe 
the complaiſanee and friendſhip of the Princes 
and Grandees, by refuſing nothing to their 
avarice. The effects of the Third- eſtate 
were pillaged and as they were not ſuffici- 
ent for the number of blood-ſuckers, who 
muſt neceffarily be glutted with them, the 
Cardinal was obliged to begin upon thoſe of 
the lawyers, towards whom he would, with- 
out doubt, have acted in like manner, when 
the Parliaments were rouſed by his bad admi- 
niſtration. 8 r 
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cannot concejve what the illuſtrious - 


Voltaire means, by faying that Mazarin 
„vas poor, when be firſt retired in the time 
« of the Fronde F.” Accuſed of miſdemeanours 
in the ſupreme adminiſtration of the finan- 
ces, and of having made his advantage of the 
miſery of the people, he mult have carefully 
concealed from his accuſers the proofs. of their 
charge. But your Lordſhip will not be miſ- 
taken in it, if you obſerve, that, in the year 
1646, he endeavoured to ſecure the Principa- 
lity of I Piombino to his family. Methodical 


and circumſtantial as he was, he did not 


think of giving a Principality to his relations, 
without having enough in reſerve to ſtrengthen 
and ſecure fuch an eſtabliſnment. For my part, 
ſuſpect that the prudent Fabert had good 
proots of the conſtant friendſhip. of the Car. 
dinal, when. he obſtinately perſiſted in being: 
one of his warmeſt partiſans during his (clipſe. 


— — — 
— — m— — ut. 1 „ hd 


+ [Qu. Where ? In his Ae of Lewis V. Chap. 44 
after mentioning the little army of ſeve i thouſand men 
which eſeorted the Cardinal back to France, this writer 
ſays, “ In a declaration publiſhed at that time, it was- 

d the King,, that Maxnrim had actually raiſed the 
udops with his own mone ; which: muſt. diſprove the 
einion of thoſe who have affirmed, that, at bre ri rev 
urement cut of the Kingdom, be was in a flats of indiv 
gu- * 


t { City of 7taly, on the coaſt of T»/cany, between 
0. izelle and ke I 


I have; 
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I have a notion that the. City of + Sedan, of 

which he was. almoſt proprietary Governor, 
and which was then reckoned one of the 
ſtrongeſt towns in Europe, was the place where 
Mazarin: had depoſited his gains and his 
thefts; 0 | X , 
Ax the death of Cardinal de Riche/ien, the 
King levied: on his people eighty millions cf 
livres, forty- ſix of which were loſt in coming 
into his Majeſty's coffers: three years were 
anticipated. Lewis XIII did not ſurvive his 
Miniſter long enough for his finances to be 
ſenſible of the oecenomy which was natural 
to him. He left them in the ſame ſtate to 
the Queen his widow, who did not delay to 
augment their diſorder. The firſt operation 
of the Regency, in that department, was a loan 
of twelve millions of livres, an operation always 
of bad omen at the beginningof anew Nliniſtry, 
but which it is proper to make much the greater 
hen it is indiſpenſably neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to it. New Miniſters have every pre- 
judice in their favour. The Public is inclined 
to magnify the faults of Miniſters when dil- 
placed, to conceive all the hopes which they 
are willing to give it, and to exhauſt itſelf to 
the utmoſt, that it may not be reproached with 
— — — — — * 

[A City of France in Champagne on the frontiers of 
Luxembourg. It formerly had Princes of its own, but 


was united to the Crown in the year 1642. 
727 11 occaſioning 
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occafioning their miſcarriage. The Queen 
might have made an advantage of the firſt 
heat, to diſcloſe ſome extraordinary ſcenes, 
and to ſtrike the grandeſt ſtrokes. No one 
would have complained, if ſne had only per- 
formed part of her brilliant promiſes. The 
war, which was carried on with as much ſuc- 
ceſs as in the moſt fortunate ycars of Cardinal 
d Richelieu, ſatisfſied the moſt untoward 
minds: there was no one who dared to think 
that jt was in the power of the _—_ to 
eaſe the people, and to leſſen the ſubſidies gi- 
ven in the former reign, But the Court no 
longer diſpl.ying that firmneſs and uniformit 

of principles which made the ſubjets reſpe 


thole political views which they did not pene- 


irate z all the Orders of the State began, by 
inſenfible degrees, to examine whether that 
war was as necellary as Cardinal 4% Richelies 
hzd made them believe, and whether it was 
not ti ne to put an end to it, They enquired 
whether the ſucceſſor of the Miniſter of Lewis 
XIII did not find ſome private advantage in 


continuing it, I hey examined into the em- 


ployment of the public treaſure, and as they 
ſoon diſcovered miſmanagement, they were 


"perſuaded that the ſupplies were greater than 
the exigences of the State required, and that 


it was neceſſary to remove the pretext, Hence 
mumurs, diſcontent, inſurrection. 
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In thoſe times of trouble, a reformer ven. 
tured to make himſelf heard. He aſſumed the 
text and toneof the moderns againftthe Farm 
and the Farmers, againſt the impoſt, the 
aſſeſſment, and the collection. He propoſed a 
total revolution in the ſyſtem of the finunces, 
He projected no lef3 than the abolition of the 
Tailles, the exciſe, the ſalt-duties, in ſhort 
every object of farming and adminittration, 
the farms and adminiſtration themſelves, in 
order to retain only the demeſns with the 
cuſtoms. The taxes of every kind were to be 
replaced by a poll-tax of a fol. a day on the 
rich, and perſons of a moderate fortune, both 
compriſed under the name of Subſtantial, aud 
whoſe number was computed at ſix millions +, 
Perhaps, in the boſom of peace, the idca 
would have deſerved the attention of Guv-rn- 
ment. But in the midit of a criſis, it was 
deemed extravagant; and circumſtances ren- 
dered the term ſufficiently juſt. The quick- 
neſs and eaſe of collecting are never more 
ceſſary than on urgent occaſions ; but the ur- 
gency of the occaſion is the very cauſe which 
— them from being then eitabliſhed, 

e cannot ſow at the inftant when we mult 
reap. However, my Lord, it you reflect on 
a daily poll- tax judiciouſly ſettled, you will 
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n. gad that its idea is vaſtly ſuperior to all that 
he WI r04ern ſpeculatiſts have offered. 

n; Axa the peace concluded at Munſter, [ 1647, ] 
he WM the war which continued with Spain, left to her- 
a WH (if, may be faid to have been no, more than 
s, WH 2 game for a Kingdom, in which the Nobility 
ie vere defirous of being engaged. The time 


rt for delivering the King and the State from the 


n, WI ereateſt part of their debts was the more fa- 
in yourable, as, their credit being abſolutely ſunk, 
de their bills were at half their value on the Ex- 
change. But this fall of the notes was the 
very mine which the Cardinal intended to 
ſpring. His agents bought thoſe effects at 
their loweſt price; and at the time when 
he knew how to force the Exchequer to re- 
ceive them at prime colt, he made them 
have the preference in being paid off. To 
this purpoſe he employed moſt part of the 
funds produced by the firſt Tontine which 
appeared in France. It was publiſhed in 1653, 
and took the name of the Halian its inventor, 
who was named Tonti. It was for a million 
and twenty; five thouſand livres a year. Your 
Lardſhip has raflections enough of your own 
to form a judgment of Tontines, I am of 
opinion. that an inviolable fidelity to the arti- 
cles of their eſtabliſhment makes them the 
molt certain and leaſt dangerous refource of 
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great States, provided the annual intereſts gf 
the capitals be put at the loweſt rate *. 
Dusins the fix laſt years of his life, Me. 
Zarin was greedy of money by habit. The 
taſte for rapine, as ſtrong in him as the paſ: 
ſion of hoarding, made him take delight, in 
his greateſt proſperity, in thoſe mean mez- 
ſures, which he had employed with cauticn, 
and ſome degree of ſhame, when his fortune 
was bnſettled, Fe was ſeen to Ectinett him- 
ſelf with tore pirates W) sfficyed com- 
werce, end to join with them in the robber u4 
IE-SCESCEECEREESS =; CLECIETIDIS C_ECCLERETIIIODR TTY 


He. Pries, whoſe precifien as 8 Mathematicion js 
oply equalled by his excejlenee 88 & Divine, it ihe 
ſatis time that he has ſhewn that the ſeveral 8nypu ty. 6 
ieties, lately eſts hlihed in Lender, ate oply (pl 104 
bybbles, Ealculeied is dx Bd deceive, bas prived 
that our nation debt, enormous 25 it je, may be 
year reduced and gradually paid cf, either by aui 
10 terminate within 8 given period, of by a £n-1:g 
fond permanently eftablifhed and faithfully ap by 
the later methee (19 which he gives the piece 
ſoppoſing only ons hundred thouſand pounds 858-!f 
faved and applied to the diſcharge of en equal deht, 
—— at 4 fer cent, at ths end of hingt 
[years the nation might be caled of four millions 4 year 
Ja £485, and above 190 millions of its debts w24ld be 
infeafbly e charged, And the higher the jacerel, th 
ſooner would fuch a fund pay off the principal: 85 088 
þundred millions borrowed at 8 pry capt. would thus bt 
goons. in fifty -l years ; that js ig thjrty-nine Years 

-lefs thay the fame ſum borrowed at four, Ser Dr. Prices 
O/frvations on Reverfionary Payments, Oc. fo 
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for which the allies of France demanded ju- 
fice of her T. He diſpoſed of the King's 
treaſures with abſolute authority, and he caul- 
ed ſome millions to be delivered, without giving 
e ay orders or written receipts for them to the 
- Wl $uper-intendant. At his death, the taxes 
in Wl vere ninety millions. The charges of col- 
„laing were enormous, The Farmers theme» 
n; Wl tives were ready to allow that they amounted 
v thirty per cent. and that the Miniſter allowed 
them to levy more. The Court had conſu- 
ned two years in advance. | 
S Col BERT had been the confident of Maza- 
Several Memoirs of that time ſay that he 
„had been his ſteward. Be that as it may, the 
recommendation of the dying Miniſter gave 
bim acceſs to the young 1348, whoſe favour 
e gained by the particulars, which he 
ss able to give him, of the colluſions of his 
deceaſed maſter, and of the ſubaltern Mini- 
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iy fers. As only a moderate ſhare of genius is 
-) Wy "-ccflary to cure, ina ſociety, tuch evils, as are 
77 — — — — — — 
bt, ö Mazarin had amaſſed near two hundred milli- + 
48 og of our preſent money. And we find it affirmed in 
CA lyeral Memoirs, that he gained part of it by ſuch means 


be a were beneath the dignity of kis place. We are told 
e theſe writers, that he ſhared the profits ariſing from 
0B 12+s taken by privateers. This, however, was never 
bg pred; yet the Dutch ſuſpected him of it; and they 
275 would never have ſuſpected Cardinal Richelica.“ 
4 6 Pitajre,] "Sa | 


known * 
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known, and which are only abuſes, there was 
no probability of his charging M. Feuque;, 
whom the death of the Cardinal had left at 
the head of the Finances, with not having 
abilities ſufficient to reſtore order in that de. 
artment, 'Thus he only attacked the Super- 
intendant on his pride and ambition, which 
could only make him a careful oeconomiſt 
for his private intereſt, and by no means for 
that of the Kingdom. | | 
Howtever, M. Feuguet being no longer 
conſtrained by a patron, who was a tyrant, 
began in ſuch a manner, as made the moſt 
flattering hopes be conceived of his admini- 
ſtration. Give no credit, my Lord, to thoſe 
dogmatical hiſtorians, who affirm, . without 
proofs, that the Super- intendant expended 
ſixteen millions on the entertainment which 
he gave to Lewis XIV at his houſe at || Your, 


t [*© This palace and the gardens had coſt Feugue 
eighteen millions of livres, which are equal to thirty- 
fix of the preſent currency. He had built it twice 
over, and had purchaſed three entire villages, the 
ground of which was incloſed in his immenſe yar- 
dens; which were partly laid out by Le Notre, and 
were then conſidered as the fineſt in Europe. « « This 
Feaſt was ſuperior to thoſe which Mazarin had made, 
not only in magnificence but in taſte, . « Had id n0! 
been for the preſence of the Queen-mother, Tenge 
would hae been arreſted at Faux on the very day 0 
the entenainment.” Age of Lewis XIV, Ch. 24 
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That ſum amounts to fourteen hundred thou- 
, and pounds ſterling, preſent currency, and 
tor, when diſſipation and folly have more 
ng dan doubled their demands, the molt inge- 
e. nous giver of entertainments might boldly 
er- Wc defied to ſquander this in one, unleſs he 
ch Wl threw gold out at the windows. M. Fouquet 
it WM remitted to the people, at one time, twenty 
or millions arrears of the Taille; and as his taſte, 
concurring with that of the young King as to 
er N nagnificence, prevented him from entering on 
t, ¶ plans of mere oeconomy, he thought to open 
xt Nes channels, in order to increaſe by foreign 
i. noney the maſs that was in the Kingdom, 
ic he honour of the firſt ideas of the French 
it WE Miniſtry on the moſt lucrative part of navi- 
d Wh e:tion ought to be aſcribed to hun. Colbert 
:l1 Wi vould have been more ſolid, if he had pur- 
x ed them longer before he took wing. | 
Taz difficulty of forming a Marine does 
not conſiſt in the difficulty of having ſhips and 
lors, Five years labour in the dock-yards 
of France, and an order from the King ſtrictly 
obeyed for that ſhort ſpace of time, would 
be ſufficient to carry the Royal Marine to its 
juſt degree of power. The point is, to in- 
lure to thoſe ſhips and ſeamen the continuance 
6 their cruiſes and of their pay. Sixty thou- 
and failors are not too many during a war. 
but what will they do, how will they live, in 
rune 
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time of peace? We value our coal-mines, 
and our Famazica trade, chiefly for the con- 
ſtant employment which both of them fur. 
niſh to our ſeamen; and we are much in the 
right, The Datch do not confine the whole 
importance of their fiſheries to the immenſe 
gains which they derive from them. Their 
Stateſmen there ſee the ſupport of ten or 
twelve thohiand ſeamen, always ready to ſerve 
the Republic, without being a burthen to her. 
They ſce an inexhauſtible ſeminary of marincis, 
who maintain themſelves at their own cx. 
pence, a Work houſe in Which theſe men, to 
neceſſary to the State, labour on their ow! 
account, and keep tliemſelves in exerciſe t 
a. buſineſs, which, to be well performed, al. 
lows of no interruption in the performance 
of it. M. I cuquet ſeemed aware of this c- 
ſential point. by laying a duty of 30 lo!s : 
ron on foreign ireight, he gave the I 
the whole advantage of the coaſting-trade in 
all the ports of the Kingdom, This was thc 
foundation- ſtone tor an Ordinance of the {ans 
kind as our Act of navigation, to which we 
are indebted for our ſuperjority. M. Ju. 
guet encouraged the trade with the Colonies 
already eltabliſhed in Africa and Amcorica, he 
was the patron ot arts and ſciences, he en. 
couraged every talent. In ſhort, he proved 
himſelf, in my opinion, a: Miniſter 1 
| | | WIch 
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with grand ideas, and capable of ſucceſs- 
fully contributing to render the reign of the 
King his maſter. no leſs elegant than briili- 
ant. But he was not in plece long enough 
for us to judge whether he had formed à 1yt- 
tem. 3 

COLBERT, who ſucceeded him, freed him- 
ſelf, by a prudent modeſty, from the greateſt em- 
barraſsments of his poſt. Only ſtyled Comp- 
troller- General of the Finances, and having 
the King's ear, he could undertake the great- 
eſt projects, without any other uneaiineſs as 
to the ſucceſs, than that of a courtier who 
makes every thing ſubſervient to the defire 
of pleaſing his Prince. France would hæve 
attained to the higheſt degree of the molt 
laſting opulence, if Colbert had been a Stateſ- 
man, and -a reaſoner, like the Duke of dull. 
He at firſt made himſelf agreeable to the pec- 
ple, by remitting them ſix millions of taxes, 
by ſuppreſſing a great number of offices ruin- 
ous to the State, by reducing that of excmpt- 
ed and privileged perſons, * who devolved on 
the people ſuch” employments as were leaſt 
lulceptible of immunity, by eſtabliſhing a 
Chamber of Juſtice for calling to an account 
tie Farmers and Financers. This operation, 


t [Viz. All thoſe taxes, which they owed the King 
from the year 1647 to 1656; particularly three mil- 
03s of the Tailles, Yeltaire.}] ; 
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which is always dangerous, rarely well ſup. 
ported, and ſtill more rarely conducted with- 
out injuſtice and partiality, might have been 
directed by Colbert in ſuch a manner, as to 
have none of its uſual inconvenjences. By 
tranſacting buſineſs for the Cardinal, who 
had had an intereſt in common with the 
Farmers, he might have known the road 
which each of them purſued towards wealth, 
and the irregularity of their ſteps. He 
might have taxed 2 the reſtitution 
which they owed to the State, and that which 
they were capable of ſupporting. Theſe were 
ſubſtantial advantages, on which he might have 
depended with ſome reaſon. But the operation 
had its inconveniences with which he was 
aſtoniſned, and which diſconcerted him, be- 
cauſe his penetration had not even conjec- 
tured them. Thinking that he had no con- 
cern but with the Financers, he ſcarce knew 
where he was before he ſaw their embarrall- 
ment become matter of public uneaſineſs and 
a general alarm. The intereſt which the $u- 
ſtantial Public took in their fate made him 
think that all the money in the Kingdom vial 
in their hands: he deemed it impoſſible © 
make a thorough removal; and conſidering 
that impoſſibility falſely preſumed of making 
ſhift entirely without the Farmers, he up 


poked that che State ought to reſtore them! 
| then 
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their former confidence in her, by making it 
all their. own. | | a 
From that moment M. Colbert loſt fight of 
every principle of good and wiſe adminiſtra- 
tion applicable to circumſtances. Money be- 
ing, in his view, the only riches, he miſtook 
the inſtrument of circulation for the inſtrument 
of creation. His experience conſtituted all 
his ſtudies, and he had none but in little mat- 
ters. By increaſing the latter, he thought he 
ſhould be qualified to labour in great; he 
thought that he departed out of his ſphere by 
enlarging it; he miſtook for ſtrokes and efforts 
of genius all the ſteps which he went out 
of the only path which he knew: in ſhort, 
his prejudices were his principles. He 
neglected agriculture, he even diſcouraged it, 
by clogging its freedom in the traffic of its 
produce. The work of manufactures ap- 
peared to him a better, and indeed the only 
method to draw money from abroad: he was 
born a tradeſman. He ſaw in work-houſes 
and ſhops all the internal commerce of the 
Kingdom, and in artiſans all the people ot 
France, whom he thought he could make as 
happy as poſſible, by keeping corn and bread 
at a low price. He imagined, that arts could 
be carried to perfection, by procuring them a 
luperabundant number of hands. The evil 
was ſoon felt by the diminution of the pro- 
duce of the Tailles. But Colbert miſtook the 
K 2 real 
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real cauſe of it, and by a way of reaſoning 


entirely new, he aſcribed it to the too great 
number of exempted and privileged perlons, 
It was natural for the old poſſeſſors of im- 
munities to prevent the receipt being increaſed, 
but it was not poſſible for them to make it 
be lowered. This loſs of ſubſtance mani. 
feſted a new malady. During twenty years 
that M. Colbert was at the head of the Fi- 
nances, the King had only about eight years 
war. The armies were oy victorious, and 
they were not far diſtant from the frontier, 
but only during one campaign“. Yet the 
maſs of money was not augmented in the 
Kingdom, in proportion to the increaſe which 
the general maſs of Europe received from the 
Zaſt and Weſt Indices. How is this to be re- 
conciled with that immenſe Commerce, which 
docs honour to that Miniſter? It is pre- 
ended, that Colbert alone was able to pre- 
ſerve his work, and the decay of Commerce 
and the Marine, the diſorder in the Finances, 
are im puted to the Joſs which Trance ſuſtained 
in that illuſtrious man. I ſcarce know apy 
reputztion more freely given. Was it a 
proof of the goodnels of his ſyſtem, that 
t could not ſupported but by the in- 
ventor ? : | 


— 


[Vis ie 1672, when Lewis XIV inyaded W 
a 
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Ir would be eaſv to demonſtrate, that all 


which the talents of Colbert could effect was, 
at the moſt, to proJong the deluſion. For 
want of foundations cemented with pati- 
ence and diſcernment, the building would 
have tottered even before his eyes, as it fell, 
notwithſtanding the care of his ſucceſſors. 
M. Phelipeaux, Miniſter of the Marine after 
Heignelai, the ſon of Colbert, was ſo much in 
favour with the King, as to balance Louveis 
in his mind, and to obtain from him the ſup- 
port of his department in its original {plen- 
dor: his father was Chancellor, or Comp- 
troller-General of the Finances, and in thoie 
two employments he could make his opinion 
in Council reſpected. But the gains of the 


mercantile Marine had never made amends 


for the expences of the royal Marine, and 


the latter was decayed. The two Marines: 


had net kept an equal pace. I am ready 
to allow, that it was an army conducted with 


too much rapidity by a General who left his 
ptoviſions far behind him, and who ſhould, at 
al events, have fallen back in order tobe near 


thern, 


COLBERT diſcharged, in twenty years,. 


very near half the debts which Mazarin's Mini- 


ſry, ſo much decried, had left. But he did not 


liquidate them to the ſatisfaction of the State- 


creditors, Transfers and re- transfers of part 
9 K 3 diminiſhed 
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diminiſhed the capitals, reduced the intereſt, 
The alienations were redeemed, one half by 
authority, the other by the ſubtlety of calcu- 


lation. Moſt of theſe operations invaded the 


ancient reſources of the Kings in times of 
diſtreſs, by making their engagements liable 
to be reviſed, explained. Some old taxes 
were aboliſhed, but this was in order to ſub- 
ſtitute new taxes in their room. M. Colbert 
knew not the perpetual funds of redemption 
which France has within herſelf; ſimple ideas 
eſcape warm imaginations. The expedients, 
to which he had recourſe, had nothing new 
but the name, with a refinement of arithme- 
tic, He himſelf, in 1682, if a compiler 
more laborious. than methodical may be be- 
heved, made the annual revenues of the 
State amount to no more than go millions 
of livres, which were reduced to 84 at his 
firſt entrance on the Miniſtry in 1661. The 
extraordinaries promiſed no more than twen- 
ty-five millions additional. The total of the 
receipt was no more than a hundred and fit- 
teen or a hundred and twenty millions; and 
the expence of the year amounted to a hun- 
dred and ninety. Beſides, the King had 
taken ind conſumed .fifteen millions on the 
year 1083, | 

Wir the ſupport of the regal authority, 
then all- powerful, Colbert changed the taſtes 


and 
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ind the manners of the whole nation. I love 
to hear the illuſtrious Vollaire praiſe him with 
enthuſiaſm : it is the elogium of a lover of the 
arts, But politicians wilt always reproach 
that Miniſter for carrying luxury and pride 
immediately to exceſs in a poor nation, into 
which thoſe vices ſhould not have been intro- 
duced, but at the ſequel of a long opulence. 
They will allow no merit to his adminiſtration 
but that of novelty. Even in the moſt di- 
ſaſtrous times, France drew to herſelf money 
from abroad by the ſale of her productions 
Manufactures were created there together 
with the knowledge of the uſes of their ma- 
terials, which ſhe had within herſelf. It was 
to the increaſe and perfection of thoſe nati- 
onal manufactures that a judicious Miniſter 
would have directed his chief attention. Col- 
bert took from Venice her glaſſes}, he di- 
vided with. Genoa the velvets and damaſks: 
he would have been much more ſerviceable to 
France, if he had collected: all the linnen- 
trade of the Low- Countries, if he had cured 


+ [See his Age of Lewis XIV, Ch. 3o and 32 in par- 
ticular, where Colbert is ſtyled “ the Mzcenas of all 
* the arts, the reviver of the induſtry of the natios, 
the father and founder of the French commerce, &e.] 

l In the year 1666, as fine glaſſes began to be made 
as thoſe of Venice, which till then had. conſtantly für- 
niſhed all Zurepe ; and they were ſoon aſter made of a 
lzeand beauty ſu perior to any madeelſewhere,” Voltaire. ] 
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us of the boldneſs of diſputing with her in 
regard to thoſe manufactures, in which ſhe 
has been obliged for a long time paſt to yield 
to us the ſuperiority. 

Tou Lordſhip will allow, with the lovers 
of the arts, that luxury is the characteriſtic 
of a rich and powerful State, with only a re- 
ſerve of putting your own conſtruction on 
the power of a State abſorbed in luxury, 
But you will find, that this luxury ought to 
be rated by the materials with which the coun- 
try ſupplies or may ſupply it.. Otherwiſe, ir 
is a deſtructive diſſipation; and a great State 
feels all the inconveniences of it as much as a 
ſmall one. Great Britain, whom her wealth, 
whether real or fictitious, ſupports” at ſuch a 
height, has fall in her luxury ſome reſerves 
and reſtrictions, which ſhe will not deſpiſe 
without ſuſfering by it. She did not enter 
into that immenſe commerce, which is ad- 
mired and envied, till after ſhe had ſecured 
domeſtic quiet, and carried her internal com- 
merce to its utmoſt extent, From thence ſhe 
may promiſe herſelf a longer duration of her 
greatneſs. She firſt trafficked with her own 
productions; and ſhe amaſſed, in about 2 
hundred years, thoſe internal riches which 
fe began with this century to improve 
abroad. Her country, not leſs populous 


than her towns, and always cultivate * 
| ar. 
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and more, has only ſupplied manufaQtorics and 
navigation with thoſe hands for which it had 
no work. Her great manufactories have 
taken their materials from the three King- 
doms; and it 1s by barters derived from her 
foil that ſhe-has procured the gold and ſilver 
which the has ſent to the Eaſt Indies. If not- 
withſtanding the ſolidity of this baſe, our 
dear country does not maintain her great ele- 
vation, but by the means of art and induſ- 
try, what would it. have been if ſhe had- 
taken, in the reign of Charles II, the fight 
which ſhe has ns ah now? Her greatneſs: 
would have been a meteor, which, by dilap- 
pearing, would have involved the ſucceeding. 
generations in darkneſs, A taſte for com- 
merce in a Miniſter may juſtly be compared 
to the taſte of a ſcholar for mathematics. 
Both of them do not long apply to them, 
without deſpiſing the practical principles, 
which are the uſeful parts of each of thoſe 
ſciences. They carry their ſpeculations too 
far, and ruſn into infinity, from which they 
do noi ſuffer more than enough to bring them 
back to reality, Colbert would have beerr: 
more than a celebrated man, if ſuch a Chief 
8 Sully had had him under his direction. 
This Super- intendant, equally vaſt and ex- 
tenſive in his oeconomy, would have fur- 
niſhed him with the firſt funds for his depart-- 

K 5 ment,, 
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ment, by appriſing hin) that, from that time 
forward, he muſt find in the commerce itſelf 
the means ſufficient to increaſe it and to ſup- 
port it in its increaſe. Calbert being maſter 
of the finances, blended all the caſh, and did 
not, or pretended not to perceive, that it was 
at the expence of natural commerce, that he 
made artificial commerce flouriſh. 

Wirtz more juſtice and exactneſs in his 
_ combinations, Colbert would not have thought 
of rendering France tlie competitor and rival 
of the Republic of Halland. A ſmall State 
may give herſelf up to commerce, without 
ſetting herſelf any bounds, becauſe being, as 
it were, no more than a point on the globe, 
the can never graſp the whole globe, and ſup- 
ply traffic from herſelf alone to all the lines 
of the circumference. After her ſtrongeſt 
and moſt ſucceſsful efforts, ſhe has ſome new 
objects ſtill remaining. Her «7 1 thay: are 
not great, but in compariſon with her little- 
neſs. Her wealth is af the ſame nature: and 
ſhe becomes an object of envy and jealouſy to 
other States, without neceſſarily becoming an 
abject of their hatred. This, my Lord, was 
the radical principleof the vaſt commerce of the 
Phanicians, Venetiaus, Genoeſe, and Portugueſe: 
this now 1s the ſource of. the opulence of the 
Dutch. None of the great Powers took um- 


| brage at the avarice and welfare of * ſmall 
t F tates; 


States; becauſe each of them was ſenſible, . 
that, by turning her views that way, ſhe 
would there make the ' greateſt efforts, and 
would have the moſt” brilliant ſueceſs: their 
proſperity was conſidered as the juſt” reward 
of a labour and induſtry which was given up to 
them. Tyre, Venice, and Holland would pro- 
bably always have found the great Powers in 
this diſpoſition, if their wealth had not em- 
boldened them to vie in ſtrength with the States, 
which they ſurpaſſed in riches, if they had not 


deſigns. To chaſtiſe the ambitious State, they 
declared againſt the commercial State. Car- 
thage, England, and France, were deſtined by 
their internal power to ſnatch, at their firſt. 
flight, the ſucceſs which ſmall States de not 
experience till after they are arrived at theit 
7 apogee. Each of theſe Powers, by. ap. 

plying herſelf principally to commerce, would! 
have declared that ſhe intended to uſurp it to - 
tally and entirely; becauſe the number of her 
people, and the extent of her dominions, put 
t in her power. According to the nature and 
common courſe of things, there is a confede- 
racy againſt them, and conſequently in the 


+ [A point ip the heavens, in which the ſun, or a 
planet, is at the greateſt diſtan gp2liole from the earth 
in her whole revolution. e 
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dared to Tos with them, and oppoſe their 
C 


m2 proportion as they increaſe in riches, , 
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they approach to deſtruction. The addreſ 
of our King William in making all Europe 
take the alarm at France has brought that 
Cr8wn before us near that inevitable period. 
We muſt, neceſſarily, have our turn, and, 
Great Britain will attain it, as ſoon as France 
ſhall have a declaimer with organs as proper 
for that political office as were thoſe of our 
William III. Let us ſuppoſe, that the com- 
merce of the whole univerſe is not ſufficient 
for ten millions of Engliſh in the two worlds, 
if they ſhould apply themſelves to. it, as the 
only object of their ſtudy and induſtry; it 
will, nevertheleſs, be certain, that it cannot 
be maintained, but as a conqueſt, and by 
force of arms. Now, can any thing be more 
| abſurd, than to imagine that a Monarchy, 
expoſed to weak. or gloomy reigns, to minori- 
ties and regencies, ſhould ſtruggle for ever 
with ſucceſs. againſt all Europe, combined 
for her humiliation? Without doubt, my 
Lord, Great Britain muſt lower her flight, 
Europe will remind us of the balance of com- 
merce, as ſhe has reminded France of the ba- 
lance of power: the addreſs of our Stateſ- 
men will immortaliſe them, by contriving for 
us a deſcent which ſhall not be a fall, by 
making us rather reſemble Holland than Car- 
thage and Venice. The great States of Eu- 


rope: ſhould imitate the Chineſe, ſo unjuſtly 
ef vilified 
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vilified by Lord Anſon +, who. only ſaw them 
from his ſhip, and through his prejudices. 
They ſhould conſider every one of their pro- 
vinces as a foreign country to each other, and, 
their reſpective commerce as the only com- 


merce which has no bounds, and whoſe im- 


menſity is abſolutely ſecure from all danger. 


vill not judge of the intentions of the cele- 
brated Colbert : ,I only examine into his ta- 


lents and capacity; ard I dare affirm, that 
he was only great. in regard to ſcholars and 
artiſts,, for pretty much the ſame- reaſon as 
the ancient Princes, who founded Monaſteries, 
were Saints to the Monks. 1 

M. le Pelletier, who ſucceeded Calbert in 
the department of the Finances, ſaw nothing 
beyond what he had ſeen. The inhabitants 


of ſeveral provinces wanted, as they want at 


8 


+. [Rather by Mr. Valter, the nominal, or Mr. Ro- 
bins, the real author of the account of his Lordſhip's: 
voyage, As to-the remark, it is undoubtedly juſt, and' 
cannot be too often, repeated. Count Orlia would 
10 leſs traduce the Eugliſb, and deceive the Ruſſiant, 
if, in an account of his voyage, publiſhed at Peters 


burgh, he ſhould ſtigmatiſe our whole nation for what 
he might ſee and hear of the colliers of Neaweaſtle, or of 


the cormorants of Dea/. And it is hoped and preſumed, 
that Mr, Chitgua, the ingenious modeller now in Lox» 
dn, will not, at his return to Canton, (if the ſuperſti- 
tion of our ſailors will ſuffer him to return) repreſent 
us all as ſavages for the harſh treatment he received on 
board. one of our Eaft Indiamen.] 

| preſent,, 
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preſent, the neceſſaries of life ; while thoſe 
of many others abounded in ſuperfluities. A 
true Miniſter would have apprehended, thar 
the correcting that inequality of circumſtances, 
which the inequality of ſoil makes between 
the various people who compoſe the Kingdom 
of France was a work highly worthy: of the 
King his maſter, and of his own application. 
He would have redreſſed that partiality of 
nature, by opening ſome channels of internal 
circulation. He would have made all the 
members of the nation partake of the healthy 

ſtate of ſome, and would have happily 
proved to all. the people of France, that they 
are children of the fame family, and are all 
equally dear to the common father. 

Tux wars, in which Lewis XIV involved 
himſelf from 1688 to 1714, reduced the ſci- 
ence of the Miniſters who ſucceeded Colbert 
to the fertility of expedients. They only of- 
fer. to the obſeryer more or leſs of the talent of 
thoſe financers of the King, to impoveriſh the 
people and to exhauſt the Kingdom. M. De/- 
marets, who acted in the laſt years of that ter- 
rible criſis, deſerved; by- that ſpirit of re- 
ſource, the indulgence of the Public, and he 
'ventured to claim its aeknowledgments. In 
the Memoir which he preſented to the Duke- 
Regent, he affirmed that from 1708 to 1715 


he. had added only eight or nine millions of 
| 4I1vres 
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Kyres in notes to thoſe that were current. This 


was like an advocate who offered his cauſe in 
the moſt favourable light. He was not obli- 


ged to ſay that he ſunk the credit of the old 


notes, before he called them in; and that he 
ſubſtituted others in the room of them to the 
amount of their original value. He was, in 
like manner, ſilent as to his creating ſome ex- 
traordinary actions for fourteen hundred mil- 


lions; and as to his carrying to its height the 
influence of the Farmers and the credit of the 


King. During the firſt thirty years which 
enſued after the death of M. Colbert, the Ex- 


eiſemen and Farmers gained from the. State 


and the people about two thouſand one hun- 
dred and fifty millions. The Royal credit 


was ſo ſunk in 1713, that Lewis XIV gave 


twenty-eight millions of his beſt notes and 
bills, in order to receive eight in real effects. 
I reſerve my third æra for the next poſt. V our 


Lordſhip will ſee, whether the French finances 


are ſo improved within the laſt fifty years, 
that the Monarchy can compare with Great 


Britain on the ancient proportion of three 


to one. 
Jam, &c. 


LET - 


rr 
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LET TE R XXVI, 
To THE SAME,” 


The.ſame ſubject continued. Very uncertain ef. 
timate of the preſent debt of France. The 
Hſtem of paper, under the Regency, threw | 
all into confuſion in France, and came to no- 
thing in a few months. It has enriched and 
ſupported England for above fifty years. Rea- 
fon of this difference, Examination of Car- 
- dinal de Fleury. Miſtake in the Teſtament 

of Alberoni remarked and correfied. That 
economy is very different from parſimony. Sup- 

* preſſion of the eſtabliſhment of Prime Mini- 
ſter, by Cardinal Fleury, improper. That 
the expence of the Court is of importance 10 
the welfare of the people. Story of Lewis 
Als Scullion. The Preſident Henault cen- 
ſured for his opinion of Cardinal de Richeliev. 
An oeconomical adminiſtration is admirably. 
well ſuited to France, and is ſufficient - to en- 
rich her, Parſimony cannot but be prejudi. 
cial t0 her „ 5 


Mr Lozn,, 
NE preſent debt of France is reckoned at 


about two thouſand millions of livres, 
5- of; 
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ora hundred millions of pounds ſterling ; and 
the Kingdom is augmented by + Lorrain, 
whoſe revenue, extended in the firſt years to 
ſixteen millions by too greedy an Intendant, 
may be conſtantly eight, without oppreſſing 
the province. Your Lordſhip knows the cla» 
mours and lamentations which this debt ex- 
cites, ever ſince the great Aſſemblies have 
thought proper to reflect upon it. It is, 
however, one third leſs than that which Lewis 
XIV left at his death $. The latter was left 
to the care of Government, as an object which 
was excluſively in its diſtrict; and the Duke- 
Regent was not importuned with remonſtrane 
ces and projects concerning the time and man- 
ner of diſcharging it. That Prince was ſo 
bold as to place to the account of the State- 


+ [** The Dutchy of Lorrain and Bar was yielded to 
the late King Staniſlaus, by the peace of 1733, with a 
reverſion to the Crown of France after his death, for 
ſome ready money, and a penſion of three million five 
hundred thouſand livres to Duke Francis (afterwards 
Emperor) till ſuch time as Ty/cany ſhould devolve to him. 


Thus was Lorrain re- united to the Crown; a re- union 


which had often been attempted in vain.” Age of 
Lewis MV. Chap. 4.] 

t [** Lewis fy left, at his death, a debt of two 
thouſand fix hundred millions, at twenty-eight livres to 
the mark, according to the value of the coin at that 
time, which makes about four thouſaad five hundred. 
millions of our money, as the coin ſtood in 1750.“ 

At of Lewis XIV, Chop. 28.] ; 
creditors 
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creditors,” and in deduction of their capital, 
the uſury which they had exacted and received, 
But this operation, which perhaps would haye 
reduced the debt to lefs than one half, requir. 
ed that the repayment of the debt, acknow- 
ledged as real, ſhould be aſcertained; and the 
emptineſs of the coffers captivating the ima- 
gination of the gentlemen of the Council, no 
one ſeemed to have an idea of that fund of 
redemption which eſcaped Co/bert, and is till 
unknown at preſent. After many move- 
ments, which had only an agitation without 
uſe, the Duke had ſcarce any other part to 
take but that of declaring a bankruptcy, 
when the Scotchman Law preſented to him his 
iyſtem. 5 | 

Tais famous man duped France, and did 
not deceive the Duke-Regent, who did not 
pretend to make uſe of him but only to free 
the State from her debts, at whoſe expence 
his hook was baited. This ſyſtem, ſo decried, 
is exactly the ſame that we have adopted for 
about fifty years, and to which we are indebted 
for our greatneſs. The different genius of 
the two people, and the different ſituation of 
the two States, afford a ſufficient reaſon for the 
differencein the progreſs of the operations, and 
in the continuance of the ſyſtem itſelf. In 
both nations, credit has been carried far be- 


yond their reſources and ſecurities. But with 
| | us, 
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us, it is ſtretched with gentleneſs, and conſe- 
quently with order, and in France its increaſe 
was in no proportion to the time. Paper, 
with us, has no variations; or if there are 
ſome, they are periodical, momentary, and 
imperceptible. We know how to preſerve 
its original value, and to- keep it on a par 
with money. That 1s not without great in- 
conveniences, but we have avoided the greate 
eſt, which is to give a wound to confidence, 
With the French, Law's notes were raiſed, in a 
few months, to an immenſe price above that 
which was at firſt aſſigned them. At their 
reateſt rife they were as ſixty to one. The 
1 was inevitable. The vivacity of the 
French, and their ſituation on a continent, where 
they have conſtant and neceſſary connections 
with foreigners, made them quickly diſcover the 
inſufficiency of the reſources and ſecurities; 
and to haſten the cataſtrophe, there came a 
cargo of connterfeit notes. In our iſland, 
foreigners cannot ovefturn the eſtabliſhment 
of our paper-money, for our internal com- 
merce. Accuſtomed to conſider the nation 
as 4 permanent and independent body, we 
have the more readily accepted it as a caution, 
as we have no clear idea of the ſecurity and 
of the abilities of the ſurety; In France, on 
the contrary, the King and the State are 
known; they are already known to be inſol- 
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vent, and whatever may be the patriotiſm in 
a Monarchy, it is always ſubordinate to pri. 
vate intereſt. Law carried on a cheat, but he 
did not carry it on long, by the funds which 
he aſſigned as a mortgage. Every French. 
man underſtood that it was an imaginary fund, 
and that the King's creditors would not dif. 
train his Majeſty in order to compel him to 
payment. The bill-holders, recovered from 
their firſt confuſion, demanded back their mo- 
ney. The bank, ſoon exhauſted, ſhut up its 
ſhops : neither the banker, nor the creditor 
of the bank, reclaimed the mortgage, or had 
tecourſe to the ſecurity. To give ſome (oli. 
dity to the ſyſtem of the Scotebman, he ought 
to have reduced the French to the ſtate to 
which Jaſeph reduced the Egyptians, and to 
have ſubjected the King, who would then 
have been proprietor of all the eſtates in his 
Kingdom, to - arrets. of diſtreſs, judgment, 
= ſale, in favour of the owners of is 
Ws. | 
Ir is generally believed, that, notwith- 
. ſtanding the great diſſipation which the war 
had cauſed, there were in France, at the time 
of the ſyſtem, about a thouſand millions in 
circulation, at fifty livres to the mark +. The 


+ [* The current coin of the Kingdom, in 1683, might 
amount to about five- hundred millions: at preſent, it 


{ay be about twelve hundred millions, acconling > 
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paper ſtirred and removed almoſt all that 
caſh, and added to it about four thouſand 
millions of its own money T. The fall of 
the ſyſtem having been precipitated, the 
Duke - Regent did not draw from it all the ad- 
vantage which he had promiſed himſelf for 
the annihilation of the debts of the State. 
The King, however, was freed from the moſt 
burthenſome creditors; and he would, beſides, 
have gained five or fix hundred milllions, if 
foreigners could have been prevented from re- 
aliſing before the French. The laſt edicts in 
fxvour of the bank having obliged prudent 
individuals to conceal their money, it was 
ſcarce poſſible to ſet a juſt value on the ſub- 
{tration which reſulted from the ſyſtem in 
the maſs of circulation. According to the 
very probable opinion of thoſe who allow 
nearly the ſame proportion to the foreigners 
who realiſed at the height of the criſis, and to 
thoſe who made the firſt ſale of counterfeit 


bd — 
2 


the ſtandard valuation of money, But the computation 
of aur time is almoſt deuble what it was in the time of 
Colbert.” Age of Lewis XIV, Chap. 28. 

1 Law himſelf, deceived by his own ſcheme, and 
intoxicated with the public folly as well as his own, 
had fabricated ſo many notes, that the chimerical value 
of the funds, in 1719, exceeded fourſcore times the feal 
value of the current coin of the Kingdom,” Are of 
Lewis XV, Chap. 2.] : 


notes 
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notes in Holland, the loſs of the Kingdom 
may be reckoned at about a fourth part of 
its ſpecie. 

Tre Duke-Regentdid not live long enough 
to regain the public confidence; and he had 
too little application to give himſelf up, as he 
ought, to the important particulars of oecono. 
my, which became the only remedy for the 
evil. The Duke of Bourbon, who, after him, 
aſſumed the reins of Government under the 
young King, had the misfortune to unite with 
the inexperience in which Lewis XIV had 
educated the Princes of the blood royal, ar 
unbounded complaiſance towards the pe1ſons 
to whom he gave ſome aſcendant over him; 
and theſe perſons were very far from being 
able and affectionate. He was ſucceeded by 
Cardinal de Fleury, a man of a pacific diſpo- 
ſition, and of a reſolute turn of mind for 
the management of minute particulars. He 
is drawn with a bold, but very incorrect, pen- 
cil in the Political Teſtament of Alberoni t. 
Every one agrees with the author of that falle 
Teſtament, that * there is a political body as 


— — 


+ [** A work,” ſays M. Beaumelle, much criticiſed 
„ by M. de Voltaire, and much eſteemed in ſpite of him. 
„It was written by M. Maubert, who was alſo the in, 
* penious, bold, but faithleſs author of the Politics 
„ Hiftory of Lewis XIV,” Sce Memoirs of Mad. dt 


Maintenon, Bosk III. Chap. 1.] « wel 
. We 
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« well as a natural body, in which a great 
« loſs of ſubſtance can only be repaired by 
« regimen.” Immenſe fums, which the war 
had carried tnto Spain, Italy, and Germany, 
had been ſent out of France. The annihila- 
tion of the Marine had reduced into a very 
narrow compaſs the ſhare of the French in 
the wealth which annually comes from America 
into Europe. Commerce was weakened, lux- 
ury and oſtentation had overflowed all ranks, 
the taxes had ſtill increaſed. The conſump- 
tion was real; there is no quibbling againſt 
facts. But it does not follow, that Cardinal 
Fleury could not reſtore to France her health, 
without opening ſome foreign ſources which 
might give her as much as ſhe had loſt, or by 
enlarging the channels by which the gold and 


ſilver, which had been diſperſed, might re- 


turn, Very far from reproaching this Mini- 
ſter for not fixing all his views on the internal 
adminiſtration, and for not ſeeking, except by 
oeconomy, the methods to enrich the King, 
the State, and the people, he would be loaded 
with the juſteſt encomiums, if the honour 
could be aſcribed to him of ſuch a plan. The 
reſtoration of the Royal Marine was imprac- 
ticable, and ſplendid enterpriſes in favour of 
commerce .at large would have been heroic 
follies, reſembling that of Alberoni, when he 


ventured to place Spain, weakened and ex- 
hauſted, 
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hauſted, in a ſituation .to have the Emperor, 
France and Great Britain to encounter at the 
ſame time *. The fall of the Mz/ifippi Com- 
pany had diſcouraged the French from ventur— 
ing all in one bottom; and they would have 
rejected the moſt flattering hopes, if they 
could not have been realiſed but by advancing 
the firſt funds. When affairs are in the ordi- 
nary courſe, a man of genius is very capable 
of giving birth to circumſtances. Otherwile, 
he is obliged to bend and accommodate hin- 
felt to them. It was no ſmall matter to reco- 
ver all the Orders of the State from the con- 
fuſion occaſioned by the ſyſtem. The La. 
India eſtabliſhment, to which cowardice, ig- 
norance, and our good fortune have given, 
in this war, ſo great a ſhock, may be conſi- 
dered as the work of Cardinal Fleury. It 
was raiſed, during his Miniſtry, to an incredi- 
ble height of power and opulence. The re- 
call of M. Dupleix, and the choice of the ig- 
norant perſons who ſucceeded that ingenious 
and able Governor, cannot be imputed to his 


[Ia the war of 1718, When Alberoni laid ſchemes 
for depoſing the Duke of Orleans from the Regency of 
France, for invading Great Britain by the Pretender, aud 
for dividing the power of the Empire by means of the 

Car and the King of Scbeden, Whom he allo engaged 
in the project of invading Great Britain, But in 1721, 
the King of Spain was obliged to accede to the quadru- 
ple alliance, and to diſmiſs his ambitious Miniſter. 

Eminence, 
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Eminence. But neither the aggrandiſement 
of Pondicherry, nor the acquiſition of Lor- 


rain, for which Lewis XIII and Lewis XIV 


had wiſhed in vain, prevent Cardinal Fleury 
from being blended in the crowd of Miniſters 
below the middle rank; becauſe he was ac- 
quainted with parſimony, and had no idea 
of oeconomy. The occonomy of a Stateſ- 
man is nothing more than the art of compre- 
hending the particulars of internal admini- 
ſtration, the art of diſcovering and of mak- 
ing an advantage of domeſtic riches and re- 
ſources. Parſimony is the reverſe of this 
wiſe oeconomy. It ſtrangles, it ſtifles, as it 
were, the powerful State where it is adopted 
by the Sovereign. Cardinal Fleury, the depo- 
(tary of all the regal authority, ſuffercd tlic 
Marine abſolutely to ſink, diſcouraged the 
Nobility and Merchants, and increaſed the 
miſery of the people. Such conſequences can- 
not poſſibly reſult from oeconomy. Endowed 
with this virtue of a Stateſman, he would 
have put a ſtop to the raiſing the rural Mili- 
12, which depopulated the country already 
in want of men, and made the peaſants flock 
Into the towns, which overflowed with the 
(regs of the people. I ſhould deprive yeur 
Lordſhip of the ſatisfaction of ſpeculating on 
political oeconomy, if I were to give you 
more at large what it recommended to the 
I. Prime 
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Prime Miniſter of France, and what he did 
directly contrary to its maxims; I will only 
ſay, with the Teftator of Alberoni, that the 
corrected ſome abuſes, that he provided 
* againſt ſome inco nyeniences; and that, by 
an extraordinary attention to very little 
things, he procured ſome conſiderable 
* gains forthe coffers of the Treaſury ; but 
that, by deſcending to theſe minute objects, 
he failed to . . thoſe which were ot 
much greater importance; and that he did 
nothing for the welfare of the Nation, no- 
* thing for the advantage of the State.“ Fi- 
gure to yourſelf an old woman, who rocks 
an inant tormented with want of ſleep. 
CARDIxAL Fleury ſuppreſſed the eſtabliſh- 
ment of Prime Miniſter, though he reſerved 
the title, rank, and authority. This means, 
my Lord, that he eraſed from the regiſters 
the penſions and appointmen ts annexed to 
that firſt dignity. You ſee there only the 
appearance and ſhadow of parſimony, void 
of all reality; as his Eminence had it in his 
power to draw at his difcretion out of the 
King's coffers, and to regulate his expences 
as he thought proper, without regard to 
what was allowed him by his Majeſty. This 
refinement of little popular policy might, 
e with us, in ſome degrec ' avail 4 


9 


avourite, who ſhould be expoſed to the cen- 
| ſu. e 
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ſure and diſlike of the Znglih people. But 
in a Kingdom ſo purely monarchical as 
France, where, beſides, the expence of the 
Prince, and of thoſe who are peculiarly at- 
tached to his ſervice, is a channel of com- 
munication abſolutely neceſſary between him 
and his people; where pride and luxury, 
well underſtood, even in the extreme to 
which the dignity of the Crown and the de- 
luſion of appearance may carry them, 
are encouragements to internal commerce, 
the parſimony of Cardinal Fleury, ſuppoſing 
it ſome what real, only raiſed obſtructions. 
Tus boy, whom Lewis XI met in his 
kitchen, thought, in that reſpect, as juſtly 
as the moſt able politician. How much 
* do you earn,“ he was aſked by the Mo- 
narch, whom he did not know? As much 
Has the King,” he bluntly anſwered : 1 
earn my expences, and the King does not 
earn more than his.” The Duke of Szlly 
urged the King his maſter to hoard up 
niches, - only with a well-laid deſign of leſ- 
ſening the taxes, in proportion to what his 
lavings would keep out of circulation. A 
French Hiſtorian , better acquainted with 


1 EI 


The Preſident Henault, on the reign of Lexvis XIII. 
To kim,” ſays Voltaire, ve are indebted for one 
of the ſhorteſt and beſt chronological hiſtories of 
" Fraxce, and perhaps for the only method in which all 
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law than , with politics, ſays of Cardinal 4: 
Richelieu, that * the State gained, at his 
death, four millions, which he annually 
« expended for the ſupport of his houſhold; 
but that it: loſt a great Miniſter.” With 
the Preſident Henaub's leave, that is no 
compenſation. The State is the nation; and 
the four millions which were not ſpent on 
Flanders laces, on Ruſſian furs, on the por- 
celain of Saxony and Japan, on Engliſh iron- 
ware, on Halian curioſities, were ſcattered 
through the nation. Ihe only reality was 
the loſs which ſhe ſuffered of a great man. 
Tux moſt flouriſhing part of the reign of 
Lewis XIV was that in which his Court was 
the moſt brilliant, and his manner of living 
the moſt expenſive: - The pride, magnih- 
cence, and luxury of 1 no 
farther prejudicial, than as their con- 
tagion paſſed from the Courtichs to every 
raltk which multiplied the number and 
the ſpecies of the wants of each indiviqual, 
in all the claſſes of. the people. When Levon 


pa pay 
great hiſtories mould no now be written ; - for the multi- 
*« plicity of facts and-writjngs is become ſo great, that 
they muſt all neceſſarily ſoon be reduced to extracts 
and dictionaries. But it will be difficult to imitate 
the author of the Chronological Abridgment, by going 
** to the bottom of ſo many things, and yet ſceming 


6« or ly to touch upon them ſlightly. "4 XIV 
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XIV had received from the Marchioneſs de 
Maintenon a reliſh for retirement, he was re- 
duced to large loans, and to great ſtraits. I 
do not ſay, that, by continuing on the foot- 
ing of his firſt twenty years, he would have 
avoided that uſual period of magnificent 
Princes. But I have reaſon to think, that he 
would have reached it much later, and that 
he would have been led to it with much lets 
harſhneſs. The burgher - like life of the Mo- 
narch threw the Capital into a lethargy, which 
communicated itſelf to the molt diſtant Pro. 
vinces, one after another, Purſes were ſhut, 
becauſe the King's coffers, like the lion's den, 
ſhewed only the footiteps of entrance. When 
the Dauphin, ſon 


1 


+ It is ſomewhere faid,. that, one day, the Prince of 
Conti haviag loſt a thouſadd piſtoles at play, on credit, 
deſirod the Grophin, ſon of Lewis XIV, to lend them 
to him, and that the preſumptive heir of the Crown 
having aſted M. Colbert for that ſum, the Miniſter re- 
plied, tha', *Che could not give it to his Royal High- 
* neſs, before he had mentioned it to the King;“ that the 
Marqueſs de Louwzcir, ſoon informed of the fact, imme- 
ately carried two thouſand piſtoles to the Dauphin, 
degging his 'Highneſsto do him the honour, for the fa. 
ture, of preferring him to the reſt of the King's Mini- 
ers for ſach trifles; that the King did not approve 
Co/bert's refuſal, and deſired that the Prince's draughts 
might henceforth be received at the Royal Treaſury 15 
bis own, | This Prince, the only ſon of Lewis XIV, 
was ſwept off by the ſmall pox in 1711, in the 5orh 
year of his age, and was lamented by the people as the 

L 3 beit 


of Lewis XIV, drew his 
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bills on the Royal Treaſury, France was richer 
than at the time when the ſons of France, the 
uncles and father of Lewis XV, were conſi- 
ned to 4 thirty louis ors a wok; or month, 
tor their privy purſe. | 

THERE is no State in Europe where an oe. 
conomical adminiſtration is mote neceſſaty, 
and promiſes greater ſucceſs, than in France. 
Cardinal 4e Fleury, ho had ſometimes the 
happineſs to hit upon it by chance, did 
enough to ſtop the State, which was advan- 
cing very faſt towards ber ruin. In 1738 the 
Kingdom was in that pleaſing langour in which 
a great Stateſman and Financer would wiſh it to 
be, in order for him to undertake the greateſt 
operations. The Mercantile Marine flou- 
riſhed of itſelf, and was capable of cheriſhing 
the regal Marine till it was able to provide 
for its own ſupport. + But the latter was abſo- 
Jutely annihilated z and with a war with Gree! 
Britain in view, ic ſeemed as if they would 
1eltore it no farther than that we might be 


6 tl. 
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n beſt { "__ the ben Ather, and the moſt amiable e and pro- 
miſing Prince of his country. His fon, the Duke of 
Burgundy, and his grandſon, the Duke of Bretagne, 
both dying in 1712, the title of Dauphin came to bis 
youngeſt grandſon, the Duke of A4xjou, an infant, now 
Lewis XV.] 
1 Both theſe facts are to be found, I think in the 
Letters ef Madam au Noyer. The authority, is vcr) 
doubtlul. 5 
able 
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able to deſtroy it without any great effort. 
The war of Bohemia might be ſtyled the fore- 
taſte and pattern of that of Heſſe and Hano- 
ver: your Lordſhip will examine whether the 
latter was, conducted better than the other; 
and whether the Parliameats draw a juſt con- 
cluſion, when they impute the diſorder of the | 
Finances entirely to diſſipation, 


I am, &c. | ' 
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LETTER XXVII. 
To Tus BisHor or R. 


The Jeſuits abandoned. Large ſecret penſions 
paid in Europe by the General of the Society, 
The Archbiſhop of Paris is their declared pa- 
tren, and why. Curious particulars of the 
genius, chargtter, and fortune of that Prelate, 
{His fate foretold,, 


My Lonp, 
OUR Lordſhip need not doubt, that it 


is all over with the Jeſuits in France, as 
well as with the Templars. Only, their 
ſpoils will be more honourably divided; J 
mean their ſeizable ſpoils ; for the prudent Ge- 
neral, it is ſaid, has had the addreſs to tranſ- 
fer all the caſh to Rome. The late Society of 
Jeſus has na more defenders but ſome half. 
itarved prieſts, who are privately patroniſed 


—————ů—— —— w- 


% In this enlightened and moderate age, it hap. 
ened to the Jeſuits as it befell the Templars in a time of 
1gnorance and barbariſm ; but the u were treated, 
in their difgrace, with mildneſs, and the Templas 
with cruelty.“ Age of Lewis M, Ch. 38. See vol. 
J. P. 166—9. 


by 


4 
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by ſome weak Prelates, at whoſe expence the 


| Archbiſhop of Paris flatters himſelf with 
gaining a CardinaPs hat. Your Lordſhip 


will be: ſtill more ſurpriſed at this general aban- 
doning, when you 'knbw that Cardinal * Pa/- 
fonei, all his lite a declared enemy of the Je- 
ſuits, undertook” to prove, from authentic 
documents, that the Moſt Reverend General 
pays in Europe a million of pounds ſterling 


in ve penſions. 


au not yet enabled to give you the infor- 


mations, which you deſire, of the genius and 


character of the turbulent Archbiſhop of the 
Capital. The people call him pious, good 
men think him devout, cavillers pretend that 
he makes ſhift with any thing that ſerves his 


preſent turn. They afſert, that, as an Ame- 


Cardinal Paſſionei was Secretary of the briefs, 
and Librarian of the Vancan. He had one of the mot 
valuable libraries in Rome, of which he did the hon- 
ours in a manner the moſt ſatisfactory to the learned. 
He had à moſt cordial hatred for the Jeſuits, to which 
thoſe Fathers were no ſtrangers, and that, if it had de- 


_ pended on him, their Society would have been ſoon 


diſſolved. * Accordingly a few days after his death 
(which happened in 1761) an epitaph was handed abour 


at Rome, which ſhews as well the ſentiments of its au- 


thor, as of him for whom it was intended: 
Daminico Paſſjoneio 
S. R. E. Cardinali Preſbytero 
Societas Tye Superftes 


Anecdotes of Rome, &c. By a Swediſh Traveller. 
I 4 5 F ica Hl 
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rican Savage, when a muſket and hanger are 
put into his hands, leaves off his bow and 
his helmet, he would ſoon lay aſide the ap- 
pendages of devotion, which are now only 
the amuſement of Monks and Fools, if he 
attained a poſt which would exhibit him to all 
Europe: if he extends his views to that, with- 
out having ſuch a metamorphoſis in reſerve, he 
hangs out the colours of the ridiculous Biſhop 
of Beauvais, whom the Queen, mother cf 
| Lewis XIV, was tempted to make her Prime 
Miniſter; and who, for his firſt political ope- 
ration, gave notice to the Ditch, that * hi; 
Majeſty would renounce their alliance, if 
they would not ſpeedily be reconciled to 
the communionof Rene. Can your Lord- 


— — 
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I It is ſaid, in ſome of the Memdirs of that time, 

that the Queen, repoſed her confidence in Magarin only 
for want of Petier, Biſhap of Beauwa:s, whom at f. 

ihe had choſen for her Miniſter. This Biſhop is deſcri- 
bed as a man of no capacity: this indeed is probable, 
and that he was employed for ſome time by the Queen 
as a Cypher, not to exaſperate the nation by an 1mme- 
diate choice of a ſecond Cardinal, who was a foreig- 
ner. But we cannot believe, that Potier began his ſhort 
 Miniftry by declaring. to the Dutch, that if they diſid 
10 cntinne in alliance with;France, they m become Ca- 
1bolics, He might as well have made the ume declara- 
tion to the Savedes, Almoſt all our hiſtorians relate this 
abſurdity, becauſe they have read-it in-the Memoirs of 
ſome of the Courtiers, and ia thoſe of the Frondeur:, 
Theſe Memoirs contain but too many facts, wh.ci are 
either miſrepreſented by prejudice, or founded. on 7 

Ss =] | popular 
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ſhip believe, that the Archbiſhop of Paris 
2 — to be cured by the celebrated Tron- 
chin of Geneva, becauſe the Doctor is of the Re- 
formed communion ? This, I have been aſſu- 
red, is, a fact. I know, that, in his capacity of 
Adminiſtrator-General of the Hoſpitals, he 
cauſed a diſcovery, very uſeful to thoſe 
public foundations, to be rejected, and. 
gave as a reaſon, that, © the perſon. who of- 
* fered it had withdrawn himſelf from the 
Monaſtic life.“ This zeal, perhaps, may 
be real; it may alſo be grimace. Be it what 
it will, i he directs his ſteps to the Miniſtry, 
he has ſtrangely encumbered the road which 
he has, yet to take in order to arrive at it. 
Though > 1s reckoned extremely diſintereſt- 
ed, though: abundant alms widely diffuſe the 
17 00 of his charity, he is not, however, be- 
oved by the people, who ſeldom fail to be 
captivated by that virtue. This does no ho- 
nour to his prudence; and he muſt have been 
very unfortunately miſtaken in the form. I 
think that the Prelate is chiefly deficient in 
ſuppleneſs, a talent much. recommended 
to the turbulent by his predeceſſor Cardinal de 
Retz.. He has, on the other hand, great 
courage; and he will ſupport heroically the 


popular reports, What is puerile ſhould not be menti- 
oned, and what is abſare cannot be believed.” Age of 
Lewis IF, Che 3. + 
troubles. 
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trouble; in which his firmneſs may involve 
him. What he purſues he purſues ſtrongly, 
Call that obſtinacy, if you pleaſe. | 
- His morals are fpotleſs. But he has not 
- elcaped calumny on that head, and he has the 
- misfortune of which good men do not com- 
plain. It is, in great meaſure, his own fault; 
as, being once prejudiced againſt his inferiors, 
he never loſes the impreſſion which he has re- 
ceived. He has not been able to conceal his 
having indulged the ambition of uſurping the 
Primacy among the French Clergy, of whom 
he is the loweſt Archbifhop; which has loſt 
him the favour of the Primates, and has 
. eſtranged from him moſt of the Biſhops, jea- 
lous alſo of the many advantages given him 
by his place of reſidence, and which they 
have not in theirs. He has ated a courageous 
part, by 2 himſelf in his dioceſe, 
with a reſolution of filling the employ ments of 
his Church with ſuch men only as are at his 
devotion. He receives conſolation from them, 
and from himſelf, for the continual mortifi- 
cations which the Parliament makes him ſut- 
fer. He is known to have three patrons, who 
deign to ſtyle themfelves his friends. The 
Pope is reckoned the firſt, and the General of 
the Zeſuits the third. 
IIS Prelate, all on fire for the obſervation 


of the holy canons, and the maintenance of 
good 
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good Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, has twice ex- 
changed an inferior Prelaey for one more large 
and more wealthy. From being Biſhop of 
Bayonne he became Archbiſhop of NVarbonne; 
and from Narbonne he removed to Paris. The 
Archbiſhoprick would be to an Engliſhman 
about ten thouſand pounds ſterling a year. 
To a Frenchman its income is above two hun- 
dred thouſand Hvres; and it is, beſides, the 
daintieſt morſel © in the Gallicun Church. 
This Prelate takes place among the Dukes, 
and he is the fourth of the Eccleſiaſtical Peers. 
Whether the pious Chriſtopbher de Beaumont 
has ſome Abbeys in commendam, I know not. 
He may juſtly be reckoned one of thoſe fa- 
vourites of Fortune, on whom honours and 
riches devolve in their ſleep, He is of a very 
noble family, though it is ſaid to have been 
far from rich, and ot no conſequence at Court, 
It ſcarce ſupplied him with a ſufficiency to de- 
fray the expences of his ſtudies, which he 
purfued at Paris. He lodged on the third 
ſtory, in Maſons-ſtreet, in the quarter of the 
Sorbonne, at a perriwig-maker's, Who was 
obliged, more than once, to'warn the appren- 
tice-DoCtor, his lodger, of the expiration of 
a month's lodging and board, | 

His life was ſo good, or his conduct fo 
prudent, that none of thoſe youthful ſallies, 
into which the Abbes of rank are ſo'frequent- 


L 
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ly betrayed, were diſcovered in him, IIe 
cultivated an acquaintance with the Superior 
of the ſeminary of St. Su pice; he made his 
court to the King's Reverend Confeſſor; he 
profeſſed himſelf thoroughly devoted to the 
powerful Society of 7e No patron, how. 
ever, entered his name, in large letters, on 
the liſt of benefices. No Abbey fell to his 
lot, nor even the ſmalleſt Priory, to draw him 
down from his third ſtory. At length, his 
hour came at the moment in which. he leaſt 
expected it. One lucky morning, he was told 
that he muſt. remove from the. perriwig-ma- 
ker's houſe into the Epiſcopal Palace of Bay- 
on ne. Fe, went, apoſtolically, to the place 
of his deſtination, and in like manner he ful- 
filled it. He lived in his dioceſe generally 
eſteemed, honoured, and beloved, at the time 
of the ürſt marriage of the Dauphin of 
go OO EY (Oo OS TR | 
Some ill-diſpoſed perſons had reminded the 
Infanta of the breach of contract with her 
filter by Lewis XV, and they added, cht 
| Mia, Thereſa, ' ſecond daughter of "Philip V. 
. She was married o the (late) Dauphin in 1745, 04 
died th, child- bed in 1746, a few days after her father.) 
+ [The Idfanta Maria, whom the King ſent back t 
Madrid in 1724, as the was but ſeven years of age, and 
the nation wiſhed to ſee him married to a Princeſs by 
whom he might have iſſue. Accordingly he married the 
daughter of King Star iſſaus.! ] y 


1 
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the French unwillingly rect ived a Spaniſh Dau- 
phineſs. At this the Infanta was highly cha- 
grined: ſhe was a Princeſs of the greateſt 
rectitude of mind, and had an excellent 
heart; ſne advanced towards Paris like a vic- 
tim towards the place of ſacrifice: ſhe ad- 
vanced towards the Prince her huſband with * 
the melancholy ideas, which the certainty, 
which ſhe thought ſhe had, of his rendering 
her miſerable, could not but give her. Itꝭ is 
not known whether the Biſhop of Bayerne- 
had been : previouſly informed of the falſe 
impreſſions given to the Princeſs in Spain, or 
whether the innate zeal of all the French for 
every thing that concerns their King and his 
family was his motive in the appointment of 
ſome ſmall entertainments, with 'which- the 
bride of the only ſon of Lewis XV was re- 
ceived in his dioceſe; - Be that as it may, the 
Princeſs found on her road, as far as Bayonne, 
ſome companies of young peaſants of both 
ſexes genteely dreſſed, who welcomed her 


with the demonſtrations of th: t artleſs joy 


which bears the ſtamp of ſentiment. This. 
they diſplayed by dancing continually before 
and round her carriage, to the muſic of a tabok 
and flutes. The vivacity of all theſe young 
people was obſerved by the ſorrowful Prin- 
ceſs. Burſhe did not yet venture to believe 


the report of her eyes, and her imagination 


COncur- 
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concurring with the goodneſs of her heart t 
exculpate from the moſt criminal impoſture 
the wretches' who had impoſed on her, ſhe 
- imagined that perhaps they had meant to ſpeal; 
to her of the Court, and not of the people, Her 
- firuation was too 8 ſhe could not ſup. 
__ all her uneaſineſs; and finding, in the 
ſhop, a man to whom ſhe thought ſhe might 
open her heart, ſhe impoſed in him the impor. 
tant confidence of her fears. This Prelate 
has an excellent phyſiognomy, and is no leis 
happy as a ſpeaker: on ſo important an occa- 
Gon as this, he could not but be the moſt cb. 
quent and perſuaſive of all men. The Dau- 
phineſs expanded her heart to the moſt plea- 
ſing hopes, and was delivered from her anxi- 
eties. She eagerly proceeded towards her 
- huſband, to whom ſhe ' preſented herſelf in 
that diſpoſition of heart and mind, which 
was capable of bringing into the conjugal 
union ſuch a proportion as was neceſſary to 
make her happy. Finding every thing at 
Court juſt as the Biſhop had promiſed her, 
ne aſcribed part of her happineſs to him, and 
communicated to the Prince her huſband the 
juſt eſteem which ſne had for the Prelate. 
Benor dp, my Lord, a path to favour, in the 
higheſt degree certain, ſpeedy, innocent, and 
glorious Ican conceive none, on which an Ec- 
cleſiaſtic could pride himſelf with more * 
IT 08 hat 
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What advances would M. de Beaumont Have 
made towards the firſt dignity in the King- 
dom, if he had always been ſtudious to ap- 
ar in this reſpectable light of. a friend to 
1 Prince, and of a Frenchman equally zea- 
lous and intelligent! He is now conſidered 
the Parliaments of the Kingdom as a 
firebrand, and by the indulgent public as a 
blind fanatic, The friends of peace, who tell 
his fortune,' foreſee him growing old in the 
Embaſſy of Rome under a CardinaPs hat. 


The reſt bring him to the bar before the Par- 


liament of Peers, for ſome ſedition which he 
will indiſcreetly occaſion. As to his perſon, I 
have ſtudied it by the rules of Dr. Staviſtock. 
He is very handfome, and would be taken for 
the meekeſt of mortals, if the meekneſs of 


his features; of his voice, his geſture, and his 


gait, was not ſullied by an artful demeanour, 
which affords great matter of ſpeculation to 
connoifſeurs, He battles from the bottom of 


bis Oratory for his dear Feſuits. If he ſhould 


take the field for them, he will receive ſome 
ſevere blows ; for the Parliament owes them to 


him on many accounts; and, in all appear- 


ance, thoſe gentlemen will prove the ſtrongeſt. 

Yovsx Lordſhip has here all that I have 
collected concerning a man who has made 
much noiſe with little reputation . Receive 


(On reviewing the conduct and character of this 
Pre late 
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it, my Lord, with the ſmall acknowledgment 
due to the defire which I have of finding 
greater opportunities of giving you. pleaſure, 


— 


Prelate, as drawn by our Author and other modern wri. 
ters, we think, we can trace, in many inſtances, a re. 
markable ſimiſitude between Archbiſhop Beaumont, now 
fo. famous in France, and Archbiſhop . Becket, : once ſo 
renowned in England, They both purſued their ſtudies 
at Paris: the perſon of Becker,” ſays Lord Lytreltcn, 
« was graceful, and his countenance pleaſing, his elo- 
„ quence flowing and ſweet.” ** M. de Beaumont,” 
ſays our Author, is very handſome, has an excellent 
"0 phyognomy, and is no leſs happy as a ſpeaker,” 
The Englifoman was ©* conſtantly temperate and invin- 
„ cibly chaſte.” The Frenchman hay been equally free 
from the guilt! or ſuſpicion of youthful frailties. But 
in their ruling paſſion, the diſtipguiſhing feature of 
both theſe characters, moſt ſtriking is the parallel, each 
of theſe true ſons of Rome turbulently oppoſing the ju- 
riſdiction of the Church to the Civil power, and ftrenu- 
ouſſy ſcreening criminal Ecclefiaſtics from the ſecular 
judicature. In particular, Becket excommunicated ſeve- 
ral Biſhops, and other principal perſons, ſor adhering 
to the Conftitutions of Clarendon, and annulled the Att 
ofi Parliament which confirmed them : Archbiſhop 
Beaumont ordered the ſacraments to be refuſed to all who 
would not receive the Conſtitution Unigenitus, diflolv- 
ed a community of Nung for their difodedience, and 
excommunicated all who read the decrees and remop- 
ſtrances of the Parliament on the ſubject. Both thele 
Prelates were baniſhed ; the one, voluntarily, from Ex- 
land, to elude the ſentence of the Council of Nerrhany- 
ton; the other by the King, firſt to Conflans, and after- 
wards to a greater diſtance: By virtue of this ſentence, 
the effects of the Engliſh Primate were decreed to 1757 
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I have heard nothing of our Chriſtian eſa. 


have written concerning him to the Marqueſs 
of N, from whom I have received no anſwer. 
know not how to account for the ſilence of 


—— —  —_H— 
the King's mercy. The temporalities of the French 
Metropolitan were, in like manner, ſeized by the Parlia- 
ment. Becker was Prime Miniſter to Henry II. Legate 
of the Holy See, Chancellor and Primate of England: 
M. de Beaumont's views terminate, we are told, in the 
Primacy of France and Embaſſy to Rome, To theſe 
dignities a Cardinal's hat may, perhaps, be added. Our 
Metropolitan, indeed, had not that honour ; but then 
he had an hon our far ſuperior, the crown of martyr- 
dom and canonization : and from aſſaſſination the 
modern Becket has narrowly eſcap:d, as'the blow, which 
Damiens aimed at the King, was, in ſome meaſure, in- 
tended for him, „the complaints againſt the Arch bi- 
* (hop having, as Voltaire ſays, ** turned the crami- 
* oal's brain, and excited him, as he confeſſed, to that 
* vile attempt.” Nothing, in ſhow, is wanting to complete 
the parallel, hut ſuth a ſtroke ; as Bars, it is probable, 
by the Pgpe's aſſiſtance, would then a St. Chriſto- 
pber, as well as Canterbury a St. Thamas, On the whole, 
Chriſtian-candour and charity will incline us to ſay of 
both, in the words of the excellent Hiſtorian of Henry 
Il, that % whatever may have been their motives 
*(which can be certainly judged of by Him alone, 75 
* whom all hearts are open, ) waether ambition and arro- 
Zance, vain glory or prejudice, miſtaken zeal or real 
* enthuſiaſm, they have certainly ſhewn ſuch a ſpirit 
** 13 conſtitutes heroiſm, when it exerts itſelf in a cauſe 
„bene fcial to mankind : and had hey defended the 
"eſtabliſhed laws of their country, and the fundamen- 
a tal rules of civil juſtice, with as much zeal and in- 
* uepidity as they oppoſed them, they would have de- 
0 ſerved 
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that gentleman, as I cannot doubt either hi; 
. politeneſs or his benevolence. 


101 > $4 \g- A+: TP I am, &c. 
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* ſerved to he ranked with thoſe grear men, whoſe vir. 
"+ rues make cne euſily forget the allay of ſome natural 


* imperfectious ] 
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Natice ef the Pralininurits of Price Letter 
from the Ex-Jeſuit to a French Biſhop. 
Claim of the Ex- Jeſuits to the effets 
which they brought into the Society of Jeſus, 
when they engaged in it. How this re-im- 
burſement may be obtained. To what M le 
Franc confines himſelf in this reſpett. That 
in his preſent hatred of the Inſittute, 10 
which he was devoted, there is neither in- 
conſtancy nor contradiflion, That be hates 
it ſincerely, and loved it as ſincerely. That 
it was morally imtſſilit for him not to enter 
into the Order with ardour. What is the 
mode of ſeduftion with a reli ; Novice. 
How the Catholic Doctors eftabliſh abſurdities 
on texts of Scripture. Inſtitute of ih The- 
atines Hill leſs reaſonable than that of the 
Jelu.tz, Other inſtances. That the grect 
religious Orders eſtabliſhed in France give the 
Parliaments. ſtill ore advantage over them 
than the Jeſuits, That even the Order of 
St. Benedict has need of their indulgence. 
M. le Francs diſſatisfaction with bis fitua- 
tion, How be ſurmounted it. [How ile 


young Monks in the ſame caſe are confirmed in 
their 
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their prejudices, or kept within their cliifter 
Contradiftion of the” laws with- regard 15 
them. How they rivetted the chains of the 
Jeſuits. M. le Franc's deſtination to tl; 
foreign Miſſions. What was then the diſpsjj. 
tion of his mind. What were the inſtruc. 
tions «which he received from his maſters, 
"The Ex-Jeſuit's very favourable opinion of 
the Biſhops in France. Remarkable projet 
a Gallican Commentary on the Hely Scrip- 
ture. That the laws ond the Regal autbo- 
rity led all the French into an error on the 
Inſtitute of the Jeſuits. That the fovcur, 
granted by the law, of revoting their voti, 
within five years, is without reality. Pre- 
" pefals for another law made in ' the Aſſemblies 
of the Clergy. How incapable a young man is 
F binding himſelf by the three vows. A Ment 
compared to a priſoner, whoſe atls are nt 
more valid in the twentieth than in the f/ 
year of his confinement. 


. MY LORD, 


HAVE only time, before the departure 
of the meſſenger, to cloſe this packet 
which L have received from my friend, wholeli- 
lence was occaſioned by a journey into the coun- 
try. You will find there ſome news of you! 
Zejuit. I wiſh they may ſatisfy your curi9- 


ity, . The Preliminaries of the Ton 
{-ttieU; 
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ate receiving the Oy Greed of the two Mini- 
ters. Long live Liberty, High Church, 
and Peace! Long live GzorGe IIL! Long 
ire all good Engliſbmen ! 


1 


1am, &c. 
een 


To a FRENCH Bisgoe. 


« MY LORD, 
x Aving taken the oath dictated and 

reſcribed by the Arrèt, I think 
myſelt 1 * to all the rights of a ſubject 
of his Majeſty, and admitted to enjoy, with 
all good Frenchmen, the advantages which 
ram and labour can procure in civil 


doctrine, and their morals, ſo ſincerely, that 
have ſo publickly broken the bonds which 


that the Chief himſelf, omnipotent as he is, 
could not prevail with his ſubjects to pardon 


me, The laws which allowed me to give. 


mylelf up to the Society of Feſus, autho- 
riſed it to appropriate to itſelf the fortune of 
which I could diſpoſe: It ſcems to me, that 

tne 


titled; perhaps, at this preſent writing, they 


a FROM M. LE FRANC, an Ex-JesviT, 


— 


ociety. I have abjured the Feſuits, their 
have no idea left of returning to them. 1 


united me to that proſcribed Congregation, 
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the ſame laws which at preſent annul my 
contract, ought to reſtore me my money, or 
to procure me an equivalent for it. Nothing 
can be more juſt, than that the creditor; 
created by Father de la Valette ſhould come 
upon the effects of the Society ||: It was 
allowed by their agent, and Father de Sacy, 
their Atorney genefa! in France, by diſpoſing 
of their maſſes with that view, has confeſſed, 
that the Moſt Reverend General ought to 
open his coffers to their demands. But I have 
ſome claims on that rich community, as well 
founded as thoſe of the Sieur Liongi and his 
partners; and J ſhould have reaſon and 
equity on my ſide, if I was allowed to make 
the beſt of them ig a I court of jullice, 

„Tx may be a ſufficiency to diſcharge 
the engagement; contracted by Father de 4 
Valette, in the effects which the Society has ac- 


“La Valette, à Feſuit, chief of the Miſſionaries in 
Guadeloupe, and the greateſt merchant in the iſland, 
became a bankrupt for upwards. of three millions. 
Every one who was intereſted, complained to the Par- 
liament of Paris: They now thought they had ciſco- 
vered,' that the General of tbe Order, reſident t 
Rome, had managed the wealth of the Society in a 
deſpotic manner; and the Parliament deciced, that 
the Preſident, and the whole Society of 7%ite, ſhould 


diſcharge the debt of /a Valette.“ 
4 ; Leer Leauis XY, Cb. 38.) 


quired 
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quired by the ſame means as thofe which 
have occaſioned the debts of that agent, 
Let the Parliaments demand of the Preſi- 
dents of the Houſes of the College the uſe 
which they have made of the money ob- 
tained by induſtry, of the annual profits ari- 
ſink from board and boarders : Let the ſums, 
unqueſtionably ſent to Rome into the coffers 
of the General, be expreſſed. The ſavings 
of the College of Lewis the Great, alone, 
will put an, end to the proceedings at 
hw. By undertaking, in like manner, to 
recover the funds which wealthy novices 
have conſigned, contrary to the promiſr 
which was made, of maintaining them dur- 
ing their lives, the Magiſtrates will clear their 
ſeverity towards the whole body from the 
ſtain which it has of ſome injuſtice towards 
the members. Nothing then will reſtrain 
the redemption of Eccleſiaſtical effects and 
of pious legacies, which piety does not ſuf- 
fer to be miſapplied; and the wretches, who 
are forced from repoſe, at an age in which 
they have not deſerved to be deprived of it, 
will enjoy it, at leaſt, in that degree, which 
their birth and the labour of their anceſtors 
lecure to them. 

* 1 Ask nothing, my Lord, but juſticez 
yet, I do not extend my claims fo far. I 
agree to pay for my —_ however innocent 

ic 
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it may be, with the loſs of my patrimony, 
Nor do I regret the five and twenty years 
which I thought I had employed in the ſer- 


vice of the Church, and in that of my neigh- 


bour; though that was a time which I might 
have rendered uſeful to my country, my fami- 
ly, and my fortune, if the Magiſtrates, who now 
condemn me to loſe the fruits of it, had 
threatened! me with this loſs five and twenty 
years ſooner; if they had then required of 


me a preference for my Prince, my relations, 


and myſelf. By abſolutely giving up my 
loſſes and my damages, as well as my firlt 
expence, I intreat indulgence for my ſimpli- 
city, I beg pardon for having been deceived 
by Religion, the Church, „and the Laws. 
Your Lordſhip, I hope, will allow, that this 
15 not aſking too much. 

** THE Society of Jeſus has been ho- 
noured, my Lord, with your protection : 
Of the Parliaments, which. at preſent pro- 
icrive it, ſome have tolerated it, the reſt have 
loved, ſupported, protected it, for more 
than two centuries, What elſe can we infer 
from this, but that it is now better known 
than it has been ever ſince the beginning ot 
its eſtabliſhment in the Kingdom? Who 
would be ſo raſh as to make that protection 
a, matter of reproach to your Lordſhip, or 


to reproach the Parliaments for that tolerz- 
| tion - 
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tion and benevolence ? Who would dare, by 
laying before them their preſent proceedings, 
accule thoſe reſpectable bodies + of ſelf- 
contradiction? It would be equally unjuſt 
not to aſcribe to the new lights, which I 
have received, the alteration which 15 made 
in my way of thinking of the Society of 
Jeſus. 

« I was thirty-two years a Teſuit, I 
thought myſelf in the path of honour and 
alvation. The veil, which ten generations 
had conſecrated, and behind which 1 did 
not even imagine that there could be any 
thing, hes been removed. I have diſcovered 
the deception put upon my reaſon and my 
conſcience. , My eagerneſs to withdraw my- 
ſelf from it proves, that the ſeduction alone 
has had an influence on me. The judicious 
Magiſtrate $ who directed the proceedings of 
the Parliament of Rouen, has perfectly ap- 
prehended my ſituation and that of many of 


* — 


| The Parliament of Toulouse frenuoully defended 
tne Jeſuits condemned to perpetual baniſhment by 
an arret of the Parliament of Paris, for various a 
tempts on the life of Heary IV. It not only preſerved 
in ts juriſdiction all who were there, but it alſo made 
Its once a place of aſylum and ret:eat for the 
ex! C9 

M. Charles, Counſellor, in his Memorial on the 
lnititute, which be had been direded by the Chambers 
o examine. 
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my former brethren. See, my Lord, in what 
terms he has expreſſed himſelf concerning it 
before the aſſembled Chambers : 

* WaaTEveR this Society, againſt which 
« we are forced, to call in the authority of 
the laws, may be, we ought not to diſ- 
& ſemble, that it has nouriſhed in its boſom, 
and there full exiſt in it, ſome upright 
hearts, ſome men capable of ſerving reli- 
gion, their Prince, and their country; 
© tome virtuous citizens, ſome faithful ſub- 
«« jefts, and ſome Chriſtians filled with a 
* ſincere attachment to true maxims. Thus, 
in blaming the body, it was not our deſign 
to apply the reproaches, which we make 
it, to any of its members in particular: 
« Moſt of them deſerve it the leſs, as, if 
policy, deluſion, and prejudice do not 
blind them to the miſchief of their en- 
gagement, they themſelves privately ſoli- 
** cit the ſeverity of our Miniſtry, which 
the ſuperior views of public good render 
** indiſpenſable, &c. 4 


— — — — PI YH, — 


t [The conſtitution, genius, and progreſs of this 
Order, its ſingular object, peculiar policy, and perni- 
oious effectg on civil ſociety, together with its advar- 
tages to literature, more eſpecially from. the ſettie- 
ments of the Jeſuit in Paraguay, where ** they alone 
** have made humanity their object,“ and have draw 
Ge natives with the cerds of love, have lately bo 

trace 
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Ir the Society of Jeſus had been at- 


tacked, as the Order of Templars was, in 
ſuch a manner, as to make it be ſulpetted, 
that jealouſy and contrivance had ſlandere d 
it, in order to oppreſs it, I think, my Lord, 
that, with the aſſiſtance of Heaven, I ſhould 
have had firmneſs enough to ſuſtain the 
ſtorm at the hazard of my life, and to perſiſt 
till death in my engagements with it. To 
detach me from it, nothing lct3 was wanting 


— — 


* 


LA 


traced with a maſterly hand by the Hiſtorian of Charles 
V, who juſtly aſcribes the exiſtence of this, as well as 
the other Monaſtical Orders, © not to the witdom of 
„their founder, but to his enthuſiaſm.” Ser Robert- 
ſon's Hiftory of the Emperor Charles V, Ve. II. p. 444. 
—461: See ae M. d' Alembert /ir a defruction de: 
Jeſuits, 

It is remarkable, that Biſhop Hull, fo long agoqs the 
year 1605, when he travelled through the Spam Lew 
Countries, ** for knowledge partly, and partly for 
„health,“ though he ſaw, with wonder, Churches 
* falling, and 7e/uits Colleges rifing every where— 
„no City, Where thoſe were nat either rearing or 

butt; —yet adds, Whoever lives long ſhall ſes 
theſe men ſeared of their own, which now hate 
them, ſhall ſee tte ſeaven leane kine deveure aj! 
the fat bea2s that feed on the medows cf Tyber, I 
prophecie, as Pharaoh dreamed. The event ſhall 
juiltike my confidence.” Hall's Ei. Decad, J. 
Epift. 5. p. 281. 

Bayle, after quoting the above paſſage, ſays, ** This 
Prophecy has not yet been accompliſhed; the power 
* of the Te/uits is indeed very much increaſed ſince 


* that time, &c.“ | 
M 3 than 
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than the evidence produced by the torch of 
Juſtice on the inconſiſtency of its regimen 
with the firſt duties of a Chriſtian and a ſub- 
ject, Your Lordſhip knows, that I might 
be ſubject to this regimen, without having it 
in my power to fuſpect and to penetrate it 
lecrets. You need not be told, that the 
knowledge of thoſe ſecrets is reſerved, by 
the Conſtitutions themſelves, to thoſe who 
govern. When, therefore, I renounce the 
Inſtitute of the Jeſuits, I pay homage to 
truth, and I follow the impulſe of my con- 
ſcience, When I afk pardon for having te- 
mained ſo long ſubject to that Inſtitute, con- 
cealed, as 1t was, from molt of the Socicty, 
it is, in other words, to aſk not to b. 
deemed criminal for an involuntary error: It 
is to acknowledge myſelf in fault for an er- 
ror that was inevitable. For the firſt, I am 
entitled to the eſteem of thoſe to whom pro. 
bity is dear; for the ſecond, they cannot, 
without injuſtice, refuſe me compaſſion. 

I zxxnTERED into the Company of 7eſz 
with intentions for which I pray God to 
judge me. Prepoſſeſſed, from my tendereſt 
childhood, in favour of that religious body, 
I carried thither no other ambition, than that 
cf entering into the road of ſalvation by that 
private path which was then eſteemed the 


moſt fair and the moſt certain, I ſaw a kind 
01 


—__ 
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of heroiſm in dedicating myſelf to the ſer- 
vice of the Public, at the {ame time that 1 
renounced its rewards and favours. During 
the two years of my firſt Noviciate, I faw 
nothing, I heard nothing, which did nor 
ſtrengthen my prepoſſeſiion. That very term 
of two years, for the firſt probations, which, 
at preſent, may be thought to have been 
made ſo long only to render the ſeduction 
more complete and more laſting; this term, 
I ſay, I figured to myſelf as a proof of the 
candour and diſintereſtedneſs of the enliſt 
ers. How often have I heard the great Re- 
Iigious Orders reproached for giving bne 
year only of preparation for engagements 
which muſt laſt as long as lite? 1 knew, 
beſides, that the Noviciate is much longer 
among the Cart bigſians, for their Brother- 
Coadjutors, and that the Bened7Fines & pro- 
long it, at pleaſure, for their Profeſſed 
Brothers. The plenitude of obedience, to 
wich the Jeſuit devotes himſelf, gave me: 


] 8 
no idea but that of conſolation. hat de- 


* 


* — 


mn. 


LA religious Order, founded by St. Bruno, a na- 
tive of Cologne, ad Canon of Rheims, in 1034, He 
retired to a mountain in Dauphiny, to 2 place called 
Chartreuſe, from thence the Order took its name.] 

[One of the moſt ancient and illuſtrious Orders in 
the Romiſb Church, founded by St. Benedia, on Mount 
Caſino, in- the Kingdom of Naples, 4. D. 529.] 
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pendence and ſubmiſſion pleaſed me, and 
they continued to pleaſe me, even by their 
. Exceſs, of which T did not apprehend the 
dangerous conſequences. I knew that the 
obedience which admits not of remonſtrance 
nor delay, is recommended by the greateſt 
Saints, univerſally acknowledged to be ſuch, 
as the higheſt of Chriſtian virtues. What 
idea was more likely to heat a young head 
{truck with myſtic notions, and affected with 
a deſire of religious perfection? With what 
eagerneſs does the Novice, whoſe fervour is 
artfully kindled, cheriſh the thought of ha- 
ving always in his obedience a ſafe-guard 
againſt fin, and of being able always, with- 
cut a crime and without remorſe, to give 
himſelf up to whatever may be required of 
him? Every thing in the young man is pre- 
pared to undergo the ſtrongeſt trials: the 
more they oppoſe his underſtanding, the 
more meritorious he thinks his ſubmiſſion 
by that humility fo much extolled to him for 
its excellence, Some texts of the Old and 
New Teſtament artfully offered, cunningly 
paraphraſed, impreſs on him, as the fit 
duty of a Chriftian, indifference for his 
family, the renunciation of himſelf, and ot 
his own will. He thet hateth not his father, 
wether, brethren, and fiſters, for the ” 

| q 
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of me I, ſays our Saviour, is not worthy to 
follow me. Be ye as children &, it is elſewhere 
recommended: the Kingdom of Heaven is the 
inheritance. of the humble and poor in ſpirit *, 
The modeſt reaſoner 1s- cruſhed with the 
weight of the greateſt Doctors of the Church.. 
After having made him conſider the Vicar of 
Gop on earth under all his attributes almor: 
divine, he is ſet-to read the numerous Acts 
which. are preſerved. of this privileged ſuc- 
ceſſor of. the Apoſtles,. Acts by which this 
Legiſlator, incapable of erring and, retract- 
ing, has made an exact and full ceſſion of 
his authority to the General of the Societ/ 
of Jeſus, in 1 At length he is 
fixed on theſe words of JIEsuSS CHRISH to St. 
Peter: Whatſoever- thou: ſhalt looſe on earth, 
Hall be looſed in Heaven ||. By degrees the 
young. man adopts the comments, the expla-- 
nations, the applications of His teachers, 
and with the utmoſt ſincerity in the world, 
he ranks among the firſt truths of religion, 
Principles and conſequences the moſt ab- 
lurd, . 


* - . 
* 2 —_ —_— — 
mom. * — A. 


— 


[t Matt, x. 375. The words are not ſo ſtrong in the 
original. They are, as in our tranſlation, Ze that 
loveth father, mother, ſon, or daughter, more than mr, - 
ut worthy of me. 2 


b. v. 1.] [O Matt. v. 3.] [|| Matt, xvi. 19.] 
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Fou Lordſhip knows, that whatever 
can be deemed moſt monſtrous in civil ſo— 
ciety, can find enough to ſupport and juſtity 
it in the ſacred books, and in the allowance 
of the Church. The moſt foul and fooliſh 
heretics: have built their ſyſtem on this foun- 
dation; and the moſt determined fanatics 
have drawn their arguments from this ſource 
of truth. We ſhould refuſe to believe the 
ancient hiſtory of them, if it told us of a 
lect of Philoſophers, convinced of fatality, 
and ſo far given up to it, as to abſtain from 
all methods of providing for their ſuſtenance; 
yet we have, in the midſt of us, without 
being ſurpriſed at it, a Congregation of 
Monks, who make ſovereign perfection con- 
fiſt in an unbounded confidence in that par- 
ticular providence which the Holy Scripture 
aſcribes to the Deity. St. F Cajetan has im- 
proved on St..+ Framis d' Afiſe. The lat 
ter, in his Rule, condemns his diſciples to be 
troubleſome hornets in the midſt of laborious 
bees, and to ſeek without ſhame, to beg with 
out reluctance, a ſubſiſtence, which they 


— 


$ [One of the Founders of the Order of Regulars, 
called Theatins, in 1524. He was canoniſed by Pope 
Clement X.] 

+ [Founder of the Order of Franciſcant, and ſo 
named from his being born at A/3/e, a Biſhoprick in 
the Eecleſiaſtical State, in Onbria. He died in ny 
would 
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would much more eaſily obtain by labour. St. 
Cajetan, the Founder of the || T heatins, forbids 
them to poſſeſs any thing, even in common, 
under the title of proprietors; and, in con- 
ſequence, he prohibits them, in his Inſti- 
ſture, from ſoliciting public charity, to which 
he abandons them : He does not allow them 
to aſk for neceſſaries, and at the fame time 
makes it criminal to procure them by labour. 
All that the Theatins, urged by the want of 
meat and drink, and not having wherewith 
to ſatisfy it, can do, is to notify to the Pub- 
lic, by the inceſſant ſound of their bell at 
dinner- time, that they are in danger of pe- 
riſning by hunger and thirſt, They muſt 
leave the reſt to Providence. Luckily, this 
foundation was made at the ſame time as that 
of St. Jenatius +, which has almoſt ſtifled 


* 


|| [This Order derived its name from the other 
Founder, John Peter Caraffa, then Biſhop of Theati, - 
or Chieti, in the Kingdom of Naples, and afterwards ' 
Pope, by the name of Paul IV. They reſolved rigor- 
ouſly to imitate the clerical liſe of the Apoſtles, ſub- 
mitting themſelves, with the utmoſt diſintereſtedneſs, 
to Providence, living only on what ſhould be given 
them by charity, without aſking alms, or having any 
thing of their _ : 

t [** Jpnatius and Caraſta preached together in the 
Venetian State, in 1557, and the two Orders of regular 
Clergy founded by them, within ſo ſhort a time one of 
the other, were ſo like in many things, that the 7efuirs' 


were called Theatins,” Bayle.]. N 
| it; - 
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it, Its houſes have not increaſed; and the 
[mall number of them, which are in being, 
ſupport themſelves by the breach of they 
tundamental precepts, Thus, like all the 
Mendicant Orders, the 'Theatins juſtify 
themſelves by the words of our Saviour, 
which import, that the true Chriſtian ſhould 
imitate e forwls of the air, which neither ſow 
nor reap 5, and which give, by their exiſt- 
ence, a ſtriking proof of the attention of 
Gop to his creatures. The _ life of 
the Fathers of the Deſert, moſt of whom 
would be conſidered by the Magiſtratee, at 
preſent, as madmen or - enthuſiaſts ; the ſa- 
vage life of the || Cartbuſians, and of the 
Monks of ia Trappe, who renounce ſociq- 
bility, the characteriſtical duty of man, in 
order to render. themſelves more certain and 
more worthy of the rewards promiſed to men 
2 J [Matt. vi. 26.] 9 [|-[See p. 247+] 
This famous Abbey is in the province of Perchz, 
in a large valley fuxrounded by hills and foreſts, 
which ſeem deſigned, to hide it from the reſt of 
the world. It was. founded in 1140 by a Ccunt of 
Perche. But.the Monks having fallen into a great re- 
miſlneſs of manners and diſcipline, a reformation was 
introduced into this Abbey, in 1662, by Armand Joon 
Bouthillier de Rdncee, its commandatory Abbot, ſo that 
it is now reckoned the moſt auſtere in all France. K. 
James II, of England, uſed ſometimes to retire hither 


on account of devotion. There is another Abbey of 
theſs Monks near Florence. ] 
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faichful to their duties; the piety of St. 
Alexis, which the laws of all nations declare 
to be criminal and puniſhable; the puniſh-- 
ments and proceedings of the Inquiſition of 
Faith, which. are directly contrary to the or- 
der of tlie civil Tribunals, and evidently 
claſh with the ſpirit of charity, which was 
that of our Saviour; the particular vow of 
the Knights of Malta, and the piracy in: 
which they glory, though we deteſt it in the 
Agerines; all this is juſtified by the ſacred 
text, and is ſanctified by the approbation of. 
the Chureh, which proves it; or commands: 
us to think it proved, by Holy Writ. Did. 
the doctrine and diſcipline of the Jeſuits 
ſeem ſtill more rebellious to thoſe who exa-- 
mine them with the eyes of a citizen, they. 
would be a victorious engine of. ſeduction, 
in the hands of able — *till the 
— of authority ſnould be lifted up againſt. 
em, 

Tus ſecurity, in which ſome religious. 
prejudices keep the Novice, is the vehicle of 
the groſſeſt errors. Soon trained to diſtruſt 
his own judgment, to have always a favour- 
able preſumption of that of others, and, 
elpecially, of his directors, he wanders ſo 
much the farther out of the way, as with 
the utmoſt confidence he thinks himſelf in; 
the right road. I ſpeak to one of the moſt. 

| | enlight: - 
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enlightened Prelates of the Gallican Church; 
and I do not ſcruple to lay at his feet ſome 
ideas and opinions, which would be imputed 
to me as a crime on the other fide the Alps. 
I am far from complaining, that the tolera- 
tion granted to the other Religious Congre- 
gations ſhould be refuſed to the Jeſuits. I 
ought to reverence, and I reſpect a partia- 
lity, which may have its ſecret reaſons: ] 
ſay to myſelf, that the Sages who compoſe 
the Parliaments of France ſtill are men, that, 
conſequently, their underſtandings, how great 
foever they may be, have their bounds; and 
that it is very poſſible for them not to ſee 
with the ſame eye the ſame objects placed in 
different ſituations, But I dare promiſe your 
Lordſhip to demonſtrate, that the laws of 
France, which the arrets of the. Sovereign 
Courts now quote againſt the Jeſuits, pals 
the ſame ſentence on the great Religious Or- 
ders of the Romiſh foundation as on the Com- 
pany of Jeſus. I go farther, my Lord; and 
I dare add, that if the gratitude of the na- 
tion does not operate in favour of the repre- 
ſentatives of the ancient Order of St. Bene 
dift, to which France. owes the breaking up 
a great part of her lands, a taſte for agri- 
culture, and the formation of her manners; 
all the Congregations which belong to this 
firſt European Monk, and to his diſciples, 


would 
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would not be able to controvert the objec- 
tions of the Magiſtrates to their exiſtence. 

« I nave digreſſed from my ſubject: I 
beg your Lordſhip's pardon for it, and hope- 
you will not impute this digreſſion to any 
reſentment. My principal object, in the 
letter which I do myſelf the honour to write 
to your Lordſhip, is to juſtify myſelf to you, 
as well for my long reſidence among the Je- 
ſuits, as for the readineſs with which I have 
withdrawn myſelf from them. You, my 
Lord, have too much knowledge of mankind, 
not to be convinced, that I have been, for 
a number of years, the dupe and victim of 
my fervour and my prejudices. But the ſame 
knowledge of mankind would not ſuffer your 
Lordſhip to believe me, if I ſhould tell you, 
that that fervour, and thoſe prejudices, have 
been conſtantly kept up without diminution, 
and that I never felt any diſguſt for my bond- 
age, any return of my heart and mind to- 
wards my liberty. I will therefore ingenu- 
ouſly confeſs, that, either from reaſon or 
vexation, I have wavered, more than once, 
as to the equity of the yoke which grew 
heavy on my ſhoulders. I have often re- 
gretted my having given myſelf maſters; I 
have wiſhed, I have cven propoſed to fly. 
from them. But the ſcruples which I had 
on. this ſubject were not proof againſt the 

El advice 
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advice and remonſtrances of the ghoſtly Fa- 
thers whom LT. thought myſelf obliged to 
conſult, When I was of an age, and ina 
ſituation, to know that thoſe ghoſtly Fathers 
were the confidents, or emiſſaries, of a de- 
ſpotic Ruler, ſuborned to take by ſurpriſe 
the ſecrets of my heart, to ſtudy. and. govern 
my mind, to tighten the bandage and to tie 
it again, if it began to ſlacken; then ſome 
conſiderations merely human, but able to 
ſubdue the moſt, determined reſolution, came 
to my aſſiſtance, and gave me, if not the 
conſolations which I could no longer receive 
from piety, at leaſt the conſtancy or reſigna- 
tion which reaſon affords. Vanity, ſhame, 
ambition, fear, induced me to faſten, myſelf, 
my fetters anew. The difficulty of procu- 
ring an honeſt maintenance. in civil ſociety, 
where the. reſentment of my tyrants was em- 
powered to purſue me; the fear. of being 
there ſtigmatiſed for irreligion by the nume- 
rous cabal of devotees, and for fickleneſs 
by perſons of indifference, or of libertiniſm 
by the ignorant and the vulgar; the law 
which directed the ſame Magiſtrates, who 
have now releaſed me, to purſue and treat 
me like a fugitive. ſlave, if I releaſed myſelf; 
the vain-glorious idea of making my pa- 
tience admired by thoſe who ſeemed to flatter 


themſelves. with exhauſting it; and Hes 
; the 
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the hopes of a leſs diſagreeable hereafter, all 
theſe various paſſions, all theſe various emo- 
tions, enabled me to ſubmit to my fate, and 
guarded me from diſguſt. All theſe were 
improved in value as ſoon as the quickneſs 
of my reſentment gave way to reflection. 
Then my mind reſuming, by degrees, a 
more eaſy poſture, religion did not fail to 
regain, entirely, the ſuperiority, and at the 
time, when, from prudence, I yielded to ne- 
ceſſity, piety made me preſumptuouſly think 
that I conformed myſelf to it from virtue. 

„ Sucn, my Lord, is the progreſs of de- 
luſion and ſeduction with the greateſt part of 
thoſe who have taken the vow 1n religious 
ſocieties, and who have made them a transfer 
of their exiſtence, or at leaſt of their man- 
ner of exiſting, at an age when the laws do 
not deem them capable of diſpoſing of the 
imalleſt part of their inheritance. Ardour, 
and obſtinacy its attendant, proceed to ex- 
tremes in a youth, who knows that his rela- 
tions lament the loſs of him, that thoſe to 
whom he devotes himſelf, prize the acquiſi- 
tion, With all the devotion that can be ima- 
gined, he enjoys his little importance; be- 
cauſe thinking himſelf ſacrificed to Gop, he 
is piouſly fond of aſcribing ſome merit to 
the ſactifice which he wiſhes to be meritori- 
ous, When his ardour cools, the ſeduction 
has. 


Wh. 
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has no longer the ſame power: he has x 
glimpſe of the falſhood of his prejudices, 
But he ſees at a very ſmall diſtance the end 
of this firſt ſlavery, through which all the 
Profeſſed, who appear to him fo contented 
with their lot, have paſſed. He fixes his 
mind on that ftate of Profeſſion, of which 
he is aſſured, if he perſiſts; his imagination 
makes him anticipate the enjoyment of the 
diſtinctions and prerogatives which are an- 
nexed to it. All childiſh as they are, they 
ſtrikingly affect him, becauſe he conſiders 
them only in the relations which they bear 
to him. It is this point of view alone which 
makes the difference between the moſt ſplen- 
did honours of Courts and the obſcure di- 
ſtinctions of Cloiſters. Audiences of the 
King, ordinary and extraordinary +, ſeem 
nothing to a Monk; and the Courtier ridi- 
cules the joy of the young Profeſſed, who 
has juſt been admitted to the ſtove of the 
Rector, who has juſt obtained leave to go 
into the parlour. The young Jeſuit is as 
well pleaſed with the ferula which 1s put 


+ [In the original it is, Les grandes ef petites entree: 
Lex le Roi, &c, which cannot literally be tranſlated, the 
French expreſſion, like a technical term, having been 


adopted in our Court. J h bis 
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from his Majeſty. The young Capuchin is no 


leis ſatisfied with his cloak, than a Peer with 


his blue ribbon “. In all Religious Societies, 
the young Profeſſed have their minds ſucceſ- 
ſively fixed on the immunities annexed to each 
of the ſteps by which they may riſe to com- 
mand, This proſpect of a kind of ſove- 
rcignty makes the leaſt pious ſurmount the 
reluctance which they ſometimes have to obey. 
It the prejudices and ſeduction entirely diſ- 
cover themſelves to the eyes of thoſe whom 
age, reading, and reaſon have juſt enlightened 
as to the lots of their liberty, their miſery is 
at the height; as the laws, in contradiction 
to themſelves, will not admit them into that 
civil ſociety, from which they reproach thoſe 
wretches for withdrawing. The laws condemn 
the contract, yet — the breach of it: 
they declare the age at which it paſſed, incom- 
petent, yet refuſe to receive the proteſtation 
made of its nullity at an age more mature; 
they call it unlawful, yet oblige it to be deem- 
ed valid, | | 

«* I REG your Lordſhip would deign to de- 
ſcend, for a moment, to the ſituation of a 
Jeſuit, whoſe reaſon, after his engagement, 
expanded, whoſe prejudices were weakened, 


pn" * — 2 * 8 808 


+ [The diſtinguiſhing badge of Knights of the Holy 
Ghoſt, ] 


whoſe 
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whoſe piety was cooled. He found himſe!f 
attached to the Church by the laſt holy or- 
ders: he ſaw no hopes of fortune or ſettle- 
ment, except in the Church ; and the Church 
threatened to puniſh him for returning into 
civil ſociety : ſhe gave him up to the diſcre- 
tion of thoſe whom he would have abandoned. 
Your Lordſhip knows, that the Profeſſed of 
the third vow was bound to the Society of J-- 
ſus, which was not bound to him, If he was deſi- 
rous of breaking his bonds, he mult neceſſa- 

rily have the leave of the General, unleſs he 
changed his ſlavery, and took refuge with 
the Cartbufians: for if he ſought an aſylum 
any where elſe, he might always apprehend 
the being demanded, and given up as a de- 
ſerter. There was nothing but the incapacity 
of the ſubject, with regard to the ſervice of 
the Company, which could render his ma- 
ters indifferent to the loſs of him, and could 
obtain their leave of diſmiſſion; and they had 
ſo many methods of availing themſelves of 
mankind, that ſuch a ſubject was never known 
among them. The moſt ſtupid was, for that 
reaſon, the better fitted to go and be whipped 
in China, or crucified in Japan. The only 
ſtep which remained for the diſcontented to 
take, was, to make a virtue of neceſſity, and 


TO gain the favour of his maſters by the rea- 
| dincis 
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dineſs of his obedience, by an appearance of 
zeal on all occaſions. _ 

„J was twenty eight years old, when I 
was admitted to diſpoſe, irretrievably, of my 
fortune, and to engage myſelf by the third 
vow. I was taught to ſet a great value on 
that forward eſteem with which I was honous 
red, and which induced my ſuperiors to raiſe 
me to the high rank of a Profeſſed at ſo carly 
an age. Ar the ſame time, my deſtination 
was declared for the foreign Miſſions. I 
ſincerely proteſt to your Lordſhip, that my 
head was ſo much heated with the merit of 
the Apoſtolical labours, and with the glory 
of martyrdom, that there was no room in it 
for reflections to the diſadvantage of the Inſti- 


tute. Francis | Xavier, the moſt illuſtrious 


diſciple of St. Ignatius, was offered to me as 
a model, Some miracles by him were 
quoted to me, more brilliant and more 


res 


t [** Surnamed the Apoſtle of the Indies. He was a 
native of Navarre. At Paris, where he ſtudied, he 
contracted a friendſhip with Ignatius de Loyola, and was 
one of his firſt aſſociates in founding the Society of Jus. 
They went afterwards to Rome, from whence Xawier 
was ſent hy Pope Paul III, as a Miſſionary, into the Za 
Indies, There, after preaching the Goſpel at Goa, Ma- 
lacca, 41 &c. he died, as he was entering China, in 
552. He was beatified in 1619, and canoniſed ia 
1622. Moreri.] 
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numerous than thoſe of all the Apoſtles to- 
gether. How could I deny myſelf the pious 
ambition of working miracles like him? How 
could I avoid thinking myſelf in the right 
road, by walking in the path which he had 
cleared or trod? It is true, my Lord, I had 
no occaſion to live long among the o wages 
and Caribbees of America, and with the Indi. 

ans on the coaſt of Malabar, to abate much 
of my f-ith in the miracles of the holy Jeſuits. 
But the object of my miſſion did not therefore 
appear to ine leſs noble and leſs good. I did 
not imagine that the ambition of entering a 
long article in the regiſters of the Congrega- 

tion de Propagandũ at Rome, had dictated to 
the General the arret of my baniſhment among 
the Barbarians, I deemed it generous to at- 

tempt, at the hazard of my life, to civiliſe 
Savages. I thought I ſerved Religion and 
the Church by endeavouring to draw idolaters 
to the worſhip, which I think the only one 
worthy of the Deity, the only true one ; and 
I ſacrificed with my whole heart to both theſe 
works a taſte for eaſe and the conveniences 
of life. 

„ REceiveD my inſtructions before my 
departure from Europe. I was aware that 
Rome loſt the greateſt part of the Europea 
States which were ſubject to her, by want of 


condeſcenſion; and that, inſtructed by expe- 
rience 


4 
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rence to relax of her diſcipline, and even of 
her doctrine, ſhe allows her prieſts to accom- 
modate them to times, places, and circum- 
ſtances. I knew, that, in many parts of 
Germany, ſhe permits them to ſing in German 
in the churches : that ſhe puts a cheat, m 
the Palatinate, on the denial of the cup in 
the communion, by allowing, as a gargle, a 
mouthful of wine after receiving the ſacred 
Hoſt ; that, not to ſtartle in Saxony the Lu- 
therans, in the midſt of whom is a ſmall troop 
of Catholics, ſhe is ſilent, or gives ſome ex- 
planations and ſoftenings, as to the text, Out 
of the Church no ſalvation. I had been made 
to obſerve, that, by means of a ſeverity which 
tae profane call cruelty and barbarity, Rome 
has preſerved or reſtored to her communicn 
ſome States of which Hereſy threatened to de- 
prive her. The pious inhumanity of the Ir- 
quiſition was juſtified by a learned expoſition 
of the parable of the feaſt, in which the maſ- 
ter of the family, having gathered together 
ſome gueſts by making them come in willing- 
ly or by force, orders thoſe to be caſt into the 
ire who have not on a wedding garment . 
It was proved to me, that, by this allegory, 
our Saviour authoriſes every method of ob- 
tuning children for his Church, and that he 


— 


directs 


t [Matth, XXII. 2—13.] 
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dires his Miniſters to give no quarter, when 
they are the ſtrongeſt, to thoſe of whom th 
may make an uſetul example. The hiſtory 
of the favourite of the King of Syria, whom 
the Prophet Eliſba allows to accompany the 
King his maſter into the temple of ſome falſe 
Gods, and to preſent to him the incenſe which 
he offered to them+, was repreſented to me 
as a fact which ought to ſilence all the enemies 
of toleration. The order of our Saviour to 
his diſciples to eat all ſuch things as ſhould be 
ſet before them ꝓ, ought to be regarded, I was 
told, as a full power to allow a diſpenſation 
with faſts and abſtinences. At length, I ob- 
tained a conviction of the excellence of the 
doctrine preſcribed by thoſe Divines who are 
not 7eſuits. 
VD it become me to reaſon and doubt, 
when the Sovereign Pontiffs aſſured me, that 
I ſhould be innocent before God and the 
Church for what Iſhould do and think by the 
order of my ſuperiors ? when I evidently ſaw, 
that my untowardneſs would draw upon me 
the ſevereſt chaſtiſements, without producing 
any thing but a ſhameful ſcandal? I know, 


'+ [2 Kings, V. 18. The thing, for which Naaman 
intreated the Lord to pardon him, was his being Jin. 
all: when his maſter leaned on his hang, in the bou/e of 
Rimmon., | , . | 


- 3 [Luke X. 8.] e 
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my Lord, that the Apoſtolical Syſtem of the 
Jeſuits has always diſpleaſed you. Bur it is 
impoſſible for it to make me ſuſpected by 
your Lordſhip, if you condeſcend to obſerve, 
ever ſo little, that I have long purſued it ſin- 
cerely, and that my engagements made it a 
duty to me, laid me under a neceſſity of 
following it; that, for my ſafety, my tran- 
quillity, I muſt appear to adopt it without 
reſtriction. The ſme principle of obedi- 
ence, which made me walk intrepidly in the 
wrong path, will conduct me, with the ſame 
ſecurity, into that which the Gallican Church 
points out to me, from which alone I now 
receive my ſuperiors. This obedience, to 
which the mind of a Jeſuit is fo 8 
bent, I venture to mention to your Lordſhip 
23 the moſt power recommendation in 


favour of thoſe whom the laws have juſt 
f freed from the yoke of the chiefs of the 
; Company of Jeſus. If the Clergy of France 
| ſhould think proper to undertake a national 
g Commentary on all the Sacred Writings, 
h and to fix the multiplicity of conteſted in- 
8 3 hs 
7 || The idea is new and good. A Gallican Commentarr, | f 
- an explanation which ſhould fix the ſenſe which the 
10 laws of the Kingdom give to texts, with which Di- wl 
* „res atm themſelves one againſt the other, would put 8 
f an end to the diſputes which Rome loves to cheriſh, in ; 
order to evoke them to her tribural, | . 
, N terpretations, | 
* 3 
AJ 
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terpretations, explanations, and conſequences, 
to the only ſenſe, which reaſon, our laws, 
and manners can admit, they could not have 
more ardent and more faithful inſtructors of 
their people than the heretofore Jeſuits. The 
ſpring will loſe nothing of its force by being 
ſet at work by other hands, and receiving 
another direction. The Dioceſan Prelate 
might,. if he pleaſed, inveſt himſelf with 
molt of the rights over his new ſubjects that 
the General of the Jeſuits + has over his. 
Deign, my Lord, to take into conſide- 
ration this opening. The Clergy of France 
had never ſo much occaſion, as at preſent, 
to fortify themſelves againſt the other Orders 
of the State, who are jealous of their wealth 
and their prerogatives: They had never fo 
much occaſion to ſtrengthen the intercourſe 
of Prelates with — 42 The rea- 
ſoners of the times demand the ſame pro- 
portion of happineſs for all Citizens, becauſe 
they are all men in the ſame degree. We 
Mall ſoon hear them demand the ou ſtate, 
and the ſame lot, for all Prieſts. 
„ THERE is only one objection to the idea 
which I have the honour to offer to your 


+ From this inſinuation, one can ſcarce believe M. 
le Franc ſo honeſt a man, and ſo little of 2 Hut, a8 
he pretends, f 

Lord- 
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Lordſhip; and that is founded on a doubt 
of the ſincerity of the Ex- Jeſuits return into 
civil ſociety. As I do not think your Lord- 
ſhip liable to ſuch a ſuſpicion, I will not in- 
treat you to conſider how unreaſonable it 
would be. Could it enter into the head of 
any one, that galley-ſlaves would refuſe free- 
dom, and adhere to their chain, in ſpite of 
the authority which has broken it? Yet 7 
neither can nor will anſwer for my old bre- 
thren on this head. Seduction is fo ingeni- 
ous in reconciling itſelf to thoſe minds 

which have given it an advantage | 
« I ansSWER for myſelf, my Lord, and I 
have behaved, ever ſince the beginning of the 
criſis, in ſuch a manner as to deſerve to be 
believed. When I entered into my firſt en- 
gagements with the Company of Feſus, I was 
not in a ſituation to know whether the Par- 
laments of the Kingdom had a right or 
power to annul a legitimation granted by our 
Kings; whether it was their province to 
conſider the moſt formal allowance by the 
Sovereign, and the protection, moſt plainly 
declared, of moſt of the Sovereign Courts, 
as only a toleration at pleaſure. I looked 
upon the various declarations of our Kings, 
regiſtered in Parliament, which have regu- 
laced and aſcertained to the Society of eſs 
its manner of exiſting in France, as an ex- 
N 2 Aà ct 
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act adoption, Could I ſee things in any 
other light, when I had before my eyes ſome 
Royal Ordinances, inveſted with all the 
forms, ſome arrets paſſed, in conſequence, 
by the Parliaments, to give the Company of 
Feſus a preferable diſtinction to other Re- 
ligious Congregations, to give it ſuperior 
privileges, to interpret the engagements of 
each Jeſuit in the ſenſe of the Founder, to 
adapt them to the civil laws, or to ſet them 
-above them, to extend to the age of thirty- 
three years the connections of all and of each 
of them with their families, the right of 
property in their patrimonial eſtates, and the 
power of re-entering into the one, or diſpo- 
{ing of the other, fifteen years after their firlt 
vows? Could I have any ſuſpicion of the 
nation being diſpleaſed with men to whom 
ſhe entruſted, with a remarkable preference, 
the education of her young Nobility, with 
men whom three of our moſt glorious Mo- 
narchs choſe for the depoſitaries of their mor- 
tal remains, with men of whoſe acquaint- 
ance the Great and the Magiſtrates were de- 
ſirous, whoſe good will they eſteemed a ho- 
nour, whoſe friendſhip a happineſs, wholc 
protection a favour? | 

„T THOUGHT therefore, and I was dil- 
poſed to think, that I entered among the 


Zeſuits with the conſent, and under the pro- 
tection, 
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tection, of thelaws. I ſhould never haveenter- 
ed among them, if I had had the leaſt ſuſpicion 
of the contrary. As ſoon as the voice of au- 


thority reached me, as ſoon as I could diſco- 


ver the ſubmiſſion, which, in preference, is due 
to her, and be ſuffered to depart with ſafety, 
[did not heſitate to obey her. I ſaid to my- 
elf, that, by obeying readily, I ſhould prove 
that I obeyed ſincerely. I haſtened to abyure 
the regimen, which, ſhe told me, was pro- 
ſcribed by the laws; becauſe I was convinced, 


that the firſt obligation of a true Chriſtian is, 


not to diſturb the order which they have eſta- 
bliſhed in civil ſociety ; becauſe, my eyes being 
opened to the duty which every man owes to 
his country, I perceived the unlawtulneſs of 
my attachment to a foreign maſter. 

I at not apprehenſive that your Lordſhip 
wil inſiſt on the appearance of liberty in my 
lat engagement. It is true, that I pronounced 
the third vow at an age when I was no longer 
allowed by the ly to claim indulgence, and to 
reſerve to myſelf a proteſt of nullity. But I 
ought not to be referred to that date, From 
the firſt moment of my entrance among the 
Jeſaiis to that of my taking the“ third vow, 


* [Befides the three vows of poverty, chaſtity, and 
monaſtic obedience, which arc common to all 50 mo · 
voſlie Orders, the Jeſuits take a fourth vow of implicit 
ddedience to the Pope.] | 
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I was conſtantly in the ſame ſtate of ſeduc- 
tion; and I did not ſee more clearly into the 
Inſtitute at twenty-eight years of age than at 
eighteen, Kept in a dependence equally ri. 
gorous, and under a tuition always equally 
attentive to deprive me even of the delire of 
emancipation, I contracted the laſt time 
with the ſame incapacity, and by the ſame 
impulſe, as the firſt, I have therefore the 
ſan:e reaſons to remonſtrate againſt the acts of 
the one as of the other, 

% ALLow me, my Lord, to obſerve, that 
the liberty granted by the laws of France to 
every Monk to ſue for an abrogation of his 
vows, provided he proſecutes the ſuit within 
five years after making the profeſſion, 13 a fe- 
vour, of which, it appears, very few of thoſe 
unfortunate men have taken the advantage. 
Beficged, during all that time, by thoſe who 
are intereſted in keeping up their deluſion, 
they neither know all the injuſtice of the 
yoke, nor all the innocence of the means, 
which they have in their power, of ſhaking it 
off, and releaſing themſelves, Their realon 
has not its full play, and does not gain the 
aſcendant, till an acquaintance with the world, 
an intercourſe with civil ſociety, and the ope- 
ration of ſtrong paſſions, begin to enlighten 
them as to the promiſes which they have 
made, and the wants which they have une 

c 
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ſed on themſclves; and then the term pre- 
ſcribed by the law is paſſed, and they are no 
longer allowed to claim the benefit of it. 
Ir was from a knowledge of this monaſtic 
mechaniſm, that, in the aſſemblies of the 
Clergy of 1732 and 1737, the illuſtrious Bi- 
ſhop of Seez in Normandy (I Allemant ) main- 
tained the inſufficiency of the law for the be- 
refit of the youth imprudently or forcibly en- 
aged in cloiſters, and propoſed to decree, that, 
for the future, the Religious Orders ſhould 
not be ſuffered to admit Candidates to their 
Noviciate, before the age of twenty-four 
years complete, and to the Profeſſion before 
that, of twenty-five, It is the fame know- 
ledge that makes all the religious congrega- 
tions ſo difficult as to the Candidates who have 
paſſed their early youth. A century ago, the 
Corthufians were known to refule the pious and 
learned +Charron, author of the admirable 
tl Peter Charron was at firſt an Advocate in the Par- 
liament, but afterwards ſtudied Divinity, and became 
a moſt eminent preacher, Being deſirous to end his 
days among the Carthu/ians at Paris, he made a vow to 
embrace their Order, and then diſcovered his intention 
to the Prior. But he _ then forty-ſeven or forty- 
eight years old, they excuſed themſelves from receiving 
him, by repreſenting the neceſſity there was that a man 
ſhould be accuſtomed, ſrom his youth, to the auſterity of 
that Order, He met with the ſame refuſal from the 


Celefines ; aſter which, certain caſuiſts declaring him 
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book On Wiſdom, who wiſhed to devote him. 
ſelf entirely to Gop in retirement, aged about 
forty years. With what eaſe hve 6 a ſcholar, 
who has never had money but to buy fruit, 
engage to live without perſonal property ? 
What can diſcourage him from promiſing 
obedience, him to whom even the college- 
ſervants and his mother's maids have ſpoken 
in a peremptory tone? Why ſhould he be 
deterred from promiſing to be, all his lite, 
the friend of a virtue, of which he is utterly 
unacquainted With the oppoſite vice, and 
againſt which his heart and his conſtitution 
have as yet given him no ſuggeſtions ? Vhn 
his paſMons expand, themſelves, he informs l 
Directors of the progreſs of their ez pantion, 
They watch overhis ardour and his prejudic: 
determine him to contend with them, and (1; 
port him with their advice, The term of 1s 
years elapſes before the time of his defeat, vr 
without his having light to conduct him cut 
of the field, 

Anus, as the acts done by a priſoner ure 
not more valid in the twentieth than in tie 
firlt year of his confinement, the engage- 
ments of a Monk, fallen for thirty years un- 
der the yoke of an Inſtitute, to VOWS, do not 


1 


free from his vow, he reſolved to > finiſh | his d. ay's under 
the character of a ſecul.r Prieſt, He died in 1903, 


being then Canon and Chanter of Condam.“ 2954 
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bind him any more than thoſe which began 
his ſlavery. He is forcibly under the tyranny 
of habit, and that in a caſe much more favour- 
able than the fornicator, whoſe laſt will and 
marriage in extremis are annulled by the laws 
of the Kingdom, Your Lordſhip is too well 
acquainted with the truth of theſe principles 
to make it neceſſary for me to accompany them 
with proofs. As you would have been pleaſed 
with me for abandoning the Feſuits after my 
firſt vow, if I had then detected or diſcovered 
them; you will commend me for quitting them 
long after the third, as I renounced them as 
ſoon as I could do it with honour, with ſafety. 


he pleaſed, my Lord, to judge me with the 


eroſity which you can unite to the moſt 
judicious equity. Juſt ſet at liberty, I per- 
ceive that my new ſtate of life is not formed 
for my age. I muſt have a maſter, and your 
Lordſhip is the maſter I wiſh to have. 


I have the honour to be, 
with the profoundeſt reſpect, &c. 
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DET FE N XXIX. 


To Ma. F AMES N. Mxchavr ty 
TONVDON. | 


Confirmation of Letter XIII. Remarkable ac- 
count to the diſadvantage of the Office of Con- 
merce in France. Reflections on facts. Prin. 

cipal inconvemences of the neceſſity of grants 
or privileges. 


See Letter XIII. 
Sin, 


Did not pretend that we had not our di- 
ſeaſes as well as our neighbours. If I had 
carried my eſteem for the Britiſb Government 
to ſuch an exceſs, your letter would have 
been altogether proper to undeceive me. 
Whatever the King's Miniſters and the depu- 
ted repreſentatives of the nation may be, they 
will always furniſh zealous patriots with juſt 
complaints. But this will not often be their 
fault. We ſhould, to conſole us for things 
not are. thoroughly well in all the de- 
wmepn, obſerve, that, in general, they 


ucceed as well as poſſible, The balance, . 
able 
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able philoſophers pretend, is exactly even in 
nature as to phyſical good and evil. Equality, 
they ſay, muſt abſolutely ſubſiſt, that the 
eſtabliſhed order may be preſerved. Can 
art go farther than the imitation of nature ? 
Can able politicians flatter themſelves with 
building a better ſyſtem than that of the Ge- 
vernment of the Univerſe ? I could be tempt- 
ed to make a liſt parallel to yours, and to 
quote, in numerical order, the uſeful inſtitutions 
which counterbalance the abuſes and neglects, 
which you have ſought out with ſo much pe- 
netration and ill humour. But whither would 
the conteſt carry us ? You write in order to 
converſe” with me, and I would not engage 
in a diſpute with my friend. Be the Heraclitus 
of England, my dear Sir, if you pleaſe; and 
allow me not to be ſo ſtrongly intereſted” in 
what affects others, as to have my tranquillity 
diſcompoſed by ir. You are much miſtaken, 
you and the other Lords of the City, if. you 
imagine, that four or five millions of good 
Engliſhmen (myſelf included) conſider your 
porto-folios as the thermometers of the Britiſh / 
happineſs or miſery, Tell me honeſtly, whe- 
ther, for want of half the paper which you 
have amaſſed, you would be unhappy? If 
you will recollect, that, ten years ago, you 
were leſs burthened with embarraſſment and 
anxiety, and better ſupplied with gaiety 10 4 

talte 
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| taſte for pleaſure, though you were without 
that half, I ſhall gueſs your anſwer. What 
day fo fortunate for our country, O my friend, 
as the day, when, in a general aſſembly of 
your Peers, you would be made to receive 
only half a national Jubilee! The whole en- 
tire operation coſt the Duke-Regent of France, 
torty years ago, only a daſh of the pen; and 
the ſcar of it hardly remains. You are not 
ſuch conformable patients as the Pariſians; 
therefore I will preſcribe nothing to you but 
by way of regimen. The ſuper- cargoes of a 
ſhip battered by a ſtorm do not wait for the 
deſpair of the pilots and the diſcouragement 
of the ſailors, in order to relieve the veſſel, 
and procure the ſafety of half her lading by 
throwing the other overboard: The grand 
point is to make the facrifice at ſuch a time, 
and in ſuch a manner, as to draw an advan- 
tage from it. Great care ſhould be taken to 
prevent its falling on the cheſts of the crew 
and the trunks of the paſſengers. I would lay 
a wager that you will deem what I ſay a ban- 
ter. Nothing, however, is more ſerious. 
When the rich + Buſy ſaw his return from the 


. 
— i At 


——_— — 


+ [This Officer greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
laſt war in the Ea Fei both in the military and civil 


capacity. He was at length taken priſoner by Colonel 
Cecte at the battle of Wandewaſh (where he acted as 
.Brjgadier-General) Jau. 22, 1760, and was brought to 


Eng and. 


a 
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Indies into Europe determined, do you think he 
would have refuſed the inſurance of our Com- 
pany at the rate of half the million of pounds 
ſterling which he had acquired in India? You 
will anſwer, that he preſerved his fortune on 
a better footing ; and I reply, that that was 
lucky, but is no rule. | 

THarT you may not be expoſed to have me 
differ from you in opinion, you need only 


examine the conduct of our Government 


with relation, to objects as to which you are not 
affected except by the general intereſt of your 
country. I am greatly miſtaken, if we 
are not then, as formerly, pretty much of the 
ſame opinion. After repeating to you, that it is 
from conviction that I adhere to my firſt ideas of 
the French Office of Commerce , which you 
eſteem beyond meaſure, I ſhall proceed to 
give you, with great ſimplicity, juſt as I recei- 
ed it, an account able to make you abate of its 
When you know that this ꝓ account has juſt 
been publiſhed in a pamphlet fortified with the 


——— — — — "ASIC 
England. He is now ſuppoſed to be the richeſt ſubject 
in France, and is called ** the Clive of Paris.] 

+ See Vol. 1. 5. 183, &c. ä 

t — des proprietòs du ſpalme, Ic. (An ex pla- 
nation of the properties of ſheathing, &c.) Printed at 
Paris, by le Breton, the King's printer. The ſame ac- 
count, except in a few expreſſions, was given in the 
Annie Literaire of M. Freron, in the zd ſheet of the 
year 1703, 


approbation 
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approbationof the Police, and that it has made 
no impreſſion, you will know ſtill better how 
many degrees the lethargy, in which you ſup- 
poſe us to be as to the intereſts of commerce, 
is diſtant from that in which our induſtrious 
neighbours are plunged by their Government 
itſelf, | 

Bix at St. Germain-en-Laye, five ſhort 

leagues diſtant from this Capital, and havin 

ſoon ſatisfied the curiofity which alone had 
drawn me thither, I was deſſrous of feeing a 
manufactory of a new kind of ſheathing, 
lately ſet up below that little town, You 
know that 7o /beatb a ſhip is nothing more 
than to pitch and tar her, to pay or grave her, 
in order to make her as impervious as poſſi- 
ble to the ſea-water and the gnawing of the 
worms. The uſual paying or graving is a 
compaſition of gum, ſulphur, oil, and tallow, 
melted and calcined ; ground glaſs and other 
materials are ſometimes mixed up with it. 
But this-does not render the paying more du- 
rable, or more proper to defend ſhips from the 
inconveniences which are meant to be avoided. 
Its peculiar property is to be equally tenaci- 
ous over all the ſurface which it covers, and 
neither to crack nor peel, till its age fixes the 
time of its diſſolution, 

One John Maille, of the province of Nor- 


mandy, and of a family to which this country 
owes 
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owes the eſtabliſhment of the cloth manufac- 
tories at Elbeuf and Louviers, diſcovered, 
in 1718, a“ compoſition far ſuperior in all re- 
ſpects to thoſe which ſupplied the different 
maritime nations with ſheathing. His diſco- 
very was publiſhed in France and in foreign 
countries. Some trials of it were made, which 
had the approbation of the experienced. The 
Dutch, with whom the true ſpirit of com- 
merce never ſleeps, averred that they were ſen- 
ſible of all the importance of the diſcovery : 
their Admiralty people thought it worthy of 
the attention of the States of the Province. 
That aſſembly of the firſt Stateſmen of the 
Republic no ſooner took cogniſan ce of it, 
than they ſought out the inventor, by offering 
him an excluſive privilege for himſelf and his fa- 
mily, all the exemptions that he demanded, 
and a gratuity of a hundred thouſand + flo- 
rins, if he would bring his manufactory into 
Holland, Maille, whom ſome family reaſons, 
and his attachment to his native land,-induced 
to prefer France to a foreign country, and 
who, beſides, having ſeen the much leſs im- 
portant diſcovery of the tranſmutation of iron 
into ſteel, and of the cooling of melted iron, 
made by M. de Reaumur, recompenſed with a 
penſion of a Þ thouſand livres, could not flat- 


7 [A Dutch florin is about 15 10d + ſterling. ] 


1 [A late biographer of M. 4e Reaumur, ſays ; _ 
* his 
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ter himſelf with a leſs fortune from his Prince 
than he would have made in Holland, imparted 
his diſcovery to the Duke-Regent, and at the 

ſame time tranſmitted to that Prince the letter 
which contained the offer of their High Migh- 
tineſſes. The Duke ſeemed ſenſible of the 
importance of keeping ſo rare a ſecret in the 
Kingdom. He began by expreſsly forbidding 
Maille to communicate it to foreigners : in the 
ſequel, his Royal Highneſs promiſed him ſome 
aſſiſtance and reward, Theſe were mere 
words. But the artiſt did not ſcruple to rely 
on them, when the Prince had given him an 
order to make five or ſix thouſand quintals of 
his ſheathing for the King's ſhips, and for thoſe 
of the India Company. He flew to Rouen, 
the Capital of Normandy, a city to which the 
Seine brings up ſhips of two or three hundred 
tons, and which was thoroughly proper for 
the eſtabliſhment of the manufactory, by the 
caſe of opening its produce, by the quantity 
of work ſupplied by its people, by the 
low price of its proviſions which makes la- 
bour leſs dear, laſtly, by the number and 


* his experiments on the art of turning iron into fteel 
obtained him a penfionof ravelve thouſand livres; and 
« this' reward is to be continued to the Academy to 
<« ſupport the expence which may accrue in this art.“ See 
Memoirs of his life in the Gentleman's Magazine for Sep- 
tember laff, p. 394+ This excellent Naturaliſt died in 


2757.1 
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riches of its merchants, capable of providing 
a fund for an expenſive undertaking. Maille, 
who had very good reaſons for not entering 
into partnerſhip, made ſome loans more pro- 
portioned to the future profits of his labour 
than to his preſent fortune; and went to work. 
The demolition of the ſyſte of the famous 
Scotchman happened before Maille could make 
his returns: When he preſented himſelf in 
order to begin them, he narrowly eſcaped be- 
ing puniſhed for daring to hope for any thing 
from the Government in the diſorder in which 
its finances were. In vain he appealed to the 
word and order of the Duke-Regent, and de- 
manded, that, at leaſt, he ſhould not be left 
charged with a quantity of merchandiſe that 
was beſpoken, for which he then had not pur- 
chaſers: he was not even allowed to give in 
any account of what he had advanced. 
As he had not thought of obtaining a 
patent for a work which the Sovereign himſelf 
had ordered, it was neceſſary for him to ſuſ- 
pend his operations in order to ſolicit the pa- 
tent, and to exhauſt himſelf in applications - 
ſo as to weary or convince the gentlemen of 
the Office, This he did not accompliſh till 
ſeven or eight years after. The Pancarte was 
paſſed, I know not on what conditions, the 
17th of May, 1727, Nevertheleſs, the cre- 
Uitors, who were not ſuch as would attend " 
che 
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the reaſonable hopes of Maille, purſued him 
with the -utmoſt rigour. After having ſold 
his effects, they had the ignorant ſeverity to 
do the fame by his magazines. The materi- 
als being already changed, either by the work 
or by time, produced ſcarce enough to pay 
for the law-proceedings and the rent of the 
buildings for the manufactory. Maille having 
no longer any fortune but his ſecret, yet had 
the courage not to quit his country, where he 
ran a continual rifk of being impriſoned, In 
waiting for ſome conjunctures more favourable, 
for which he ſtill preſumed to hope, he drag- 
ged on in indigence and obſcurity the twenty 
ow for which the patent had been granted 
im. He then found himſelf at the ſame 
int that he was when the deſertion of tne 
133 had reduced him to bankrupt- 
cy. Chicanery having its reſources open for 
the wretched as well as for the wicked, the 
unfortunate Maille had not ceaſed to contend 
with his unmerciful creditors; and after 
twenty or twenty five- years, Juſtice very ſea- 
ſonably gave him a writ of demurrer, by means 
of which he could appear with ſafety, and at- 
tend to his affairs. His principal buſineſs was 
to ſolicit a renewal of the patent from which 
he had received no advantage. The ſolici- 
tation this time coſt him only three years. 


But he conſumed all the fourth in ſurmoun- 
ting 
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ting the oppoſition which was made, I know 
not from whenceor by whorn, to the regiſtering 
of the ſaid patent, a form without which the 
Pancarte is uſeleſs. This patent was dated 
the 14th of June, 1750; it was regiſtered on 
the 8th of May in the year following. You 
will obſerve, that, for this ſecond grant, the 
inventor was obliged to make ſome experi- 
ments, and to multiply the proofs, as it the 
matter in queſtion had been _ foreign to 
the grant paſſed twenty years before, and to 
the gentlemen of the Office. 

MAILLE could not avoid forming a part- 
nerſhip in order to have a fund. But jult as, 
without doubt, he had always apprehended, 
his aſſociates were ſoon deſirous of being his 
maſters, and did not delay to become tyrants. 
They paid no regard to his repreſentations as 
to the place of the manufactory. In ſpite of 
all his endeavours, he was obliged to eſtabliſn 
it between Paris and St. Germain-en-Laye, - 
about three leagues from the Capital. This, 
you ſee, was admirably choſen for the maga- 
zines of a commodity which is of no uſe but 
in ſea- ports, which takes up much room, and 
the preparing of which ought to be at the 
loweſt price in order to promote the ſale. 
The price of a quintal was at firlt ſet at ſixty 
livres (21. 155. ſterſing.) This exorbitant price 
was ſoon reduced a ſixth. This was not low 
| enough; 
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enough; the quintal came to forty-five li- 
vres, afterwards to forty, then to thirty-ſeven 
livres 10 ſols, delivered at Rouen, to thirty eight 
livres delivered at Havre. The imagination and 
judgment of the gentlemen in partnerſhip 
had not yet diſcovered, that, by eſtabliſhing 
the manufactory at a diſtance from the ſca- 
ports, they threw a new difficulty in the way 
of its ſucceſs. + The ſheathing fold. But the 
avarice of the partners, people accuſtomed 
to gain fifty per cent. in the employment of 
their money, was not ſatisfied with the profit, 
though very reaſonable. They occaſioned 
Maille ſo much chagrin and diſguſt, that the 
poor man thought himſelf too happy in being 
able, at the price of his ſecret only, to ſepa- 
rate from them, and to free himſelf from the 
claims which they made at his expence. He 
transferred his patent and his hopes, which 
were not yet extinguiſhed, to one Beſnard his 
ſon-in-law, to whom he communicated his 
ſecret, | ; 

. BESNARD made ſome ineffectual efforts 
to reſtore the manufactory. The funds, be- 
fore inſufficient under the direction of the fa- 
ther-in-law the inventor, abſolutely failed under 
that of the ſon-in-law the ſubſtitute, Maille died 
miſerably the zth of Auguſt, 1754, and im- 
mediately after, the partners went to law with 


his heirs and legatees. There is no * 
that 


— 
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that this avaricious partnerſhip flattered itſelf 
with reducing them to the neceſſity of giving up 
the ſecret, which is ſtill their road to fortune. 
It removed them, ſucceſſively, to the Chatelet, 
which is the chief ſubaltern juriſdiction of 
Paris, to the Parliament, and to the Great 
Council, which is the higheſt tribunal in the 
Kingdom. The matter fell under the cogni- 
ſance of Conſular Juſtice, which would have 
determined it in three days, by the help of a 
ſtrong recommendation, which, one would 
think, the Office of Commerce could not 
have refuſed it. After three years proceſs in 
the three tribunals, the latter referred the 
cauſe to the Conſular Tribunal, for a defini- 
tive ſentence. What do you think that ſen- 
tence was? Beſnard and the daughters cf 
Maille, his co-heireſſes and legatees, were de- 
clared free and releaſed from all engagements 

with the partners of the deceaſed. 
BESNARD attempted to keep himſelf at 
liberty, and to work alone. Hoping that his 
funds would increaſe in proportion to the 
ſale, he immediately reduced the price of a 
quintal to ſeventeen livtes, But the narrow- 
neſs of his circumſtances ſetting . bounds to 
his work, and denying him many conveni- 
ences, which would have leſſened the expence 
of it, he has at length hazarded the ſame fate 
as his father-in-law: he has taken in ſame 
Part- 


— 
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partners, who will ſoon be inclined to think 
that it is he who ought to be taken in by 
them. The profit, which appeared reaſona- 
ble to this laborious man, is no longer ſo to 
thoſe hornets with whom he muſt act in con- 
cert. The price of a quintal is riſen to 
twenty- eight livres, delivered at the place of 
the manufactory. It is twenty- nine delivered 
at Rouen, and twenty- nine, ten ſols, at Havre. 
This ſecond partnerſhip, as blind as the for- 
mer, does not perceive that the abatement of 
thoſe thirty ſols would be the leaſt favour which 
they might ſhew the buyers, if the manu- 
factory were placed more within their reach. 

I couLD add to theſe authentic facts a great 
many more of the ſame kind, and ſtill more 
recent. But if your prejudice be proof againſt 
theſe, I ſhould have little hopes of ſubduing 
it by numbers. Imagine to yourſelf this dil- 
covery of a new ſheathing made among us by 
an Engliſhman, Whom and what would he 
find to conteſt with him the enjoyment of 
his treaſure ? I will ſuppoſe him ſo deſtitute 
of means to improve it, as to be obliged to 
borrow the three ſhillings, which the adver- 
tiſing his diſcovery in a news- paper will coſt 
him. Scarce 1s the advertiſement publiſhed, 
but it becomes matter of ſpeculation to 2 
crowd of merchants. They ſeek for the 


man, they invite him to make ſome trials, 1 
the 
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the charge of which they largely provide : 
many advantageous propoſals are offered him; 
he is only embarraſſed which to chuſe, Will 
he ſell his ſecret? The purchaſers are quite 
ready, Will he work as chiet proprietor ? 
The only ſecurity that is required of him, is 
to receive a ſtore-keeper, and a caſhier for 
the produce of his work. On theſe terms, 
ſo equitable and fo little burthenſome to a man 
who acts with integrity, he will inſtantly find 
a fund ſufficient to carry his manufactory to 
perfection. Does he chuſe to form a partner- 
ſhip? He is only required to aſcertain the 
ſhare which he holds in the ſociety. Before 
a month is elapſed after the publication of his 
diſcovery, he begins to reap the fruits of it. 
In a Government, well formed for com- 
merce, what has the State to do with an 
invention of this kind? Of what ſervice is 
its patent? If the method be good, the ma- 
nutactory will recommend itſelf; and with- 
out any other aſſiſtance, it will obtain an 


univerſal preference. Will you ſay, that the 


patent is a reward to the inventor? You are 
in the right, if that patent be excluſive, But 
is not ſuch a patent, in all ſorts of diſcove- 
ries, the ruin of genius and induſtry ? From 
the road which one has found open why 
ſhould others be excluded ? Why ſhould the 
Public be made dependent on a man perhaps 

| avaricious, 
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avaricious, who has no advantage over others 
but that of having walked ſome ſteps before 
them? Why ſhould we refuſe to believe, that, 
ſome years later, the diſcovery, - which of 
fered itſelf to him, might have been made by 
another? Ey letting him enjoy it as foon 75 
he pleaſes, a ſufficient recompence 1s given 
him. He, who ſhall perfect the invention, 
will have trouble ec to gain credit; and 
if he ſucceeds ſo as to take place of the in. 
ventor, will it not be allowed that he deſerves 
it? Has not he, who proceeds to publiſh the 
diſcovery,-a right to oſs it as his own proper- 
ty? Is any injuſtice done to the firſt inventor 
by putting him on a par with one as able and 
as lucky as himſelf? Beſides, let ten adepts 
pronounce that the new ſheathing is better 
than the old, yet I ſhall think as well of my- 
{elf as of thoſe ten adepts; and if my preju- 
dice for the old ſhould not yield to their au- 
thority, by what right ſhall I be obliged to 
give my ſhips a paying which 1 think infe- 
_ rior ? Shall I not have reaſon to impute to 
that tyranny of Government the accidents 
which my veſſels may ſuſtain at ſea? 

Bur let us not rave at the excluſive privi- 
lege, which is by no means the metter in 
queſtion here, The privilege granted by the 
Office of Commerce is merely a permiſſion 


given to the inventor to work in his own n: on 
thod, 
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mod, and to vend the produce of it. I al- 
low that, for the ſake of good order, they 
do well in requiring this permiſſion. But 
then what need has the Office of repeated tri- 
als, of authentic proofs and teſtimonials ? 
The State embarks nothing of her own in 
the undertaking : Leave the undertakers to 
their firſt ardour. If they are 1n an error, 
they will ſoon diſcover it, and diſſolve the 

partnerſhip. Their imprudence injures only 
their private fortune, which is totally indiffe- 
rent to the State, while ſhe is ſtrongly intereſt- 
ed in animating every one to make an advan- 
tage of his own genius, talents, and eſtate. 
Oh! but every good Government is an 
«* imitation of paternal Government; and it 
highly becomes it to reſtrain ſuch of its 
* children as might be betrayed into fooliſh 
diſſipations.“ Admirable, Sir. But we 
are not talking of fooliſh diſſipations ruinous 
to the family, which is the State. All thoſe 
imprudences and diſſipations, on the contrary, 
turn to her advantage, whatever be their con- 
ſequences. Recolle& our Dr. Mandeville's 
Fable of the Bees, and improve his hints, I 
vill, however, admit your idea of paternal 
Government, by urging you to find the imita- 
tion of it in the conduct of the French Office 
with reſpect to Maille and his diſcovery. 
Thoſe gentlemen were well and-duly con- 
VOL. II. Q vinced 
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vinced of the ſuperior goodneſs of the new 
ſheathing. In the ſame light in which they 
ſaw the inventor, they ought, I think, to 
have viewed the reſt of the King's ſubjects, 
and, as much for his benefit as for their ad- 
vantage, the price of the new commodity 
ſhould have been fixed in ſuch a manner as to 
procure a juſt recompence for him, without 
ſuffering him to impoſe upon them. Obſerve 
how the paternal cares have operated. Ta- 
king, as a juſt price, that which is the medi- 
um between the preſent price of the partner- 
ſhip, and that which Beſnard thought ſup— 
portable, the price of a quintal will be twen— 
ty-four livres (11. 15. ſterling.) The gentlemen 
of the Office ſuffered it to be raiſed immedi- 
ately to ſixty livres (21. 145.) If this extrava- 
gant price diſguſted the Public, the manu— 
factory muſt remain in its infancy, and periſh 
by decay. If the Public did not obſerve the 
exceſſive avarice of the partners, the royal 
Marine and the mercantile Marine were 
aggrieved, trade was injured, the State and the 
ſubjects were oppreſſed by a ſmall number 
of individuals. The firſt object of the Office 
ought therefore to have been the price of the 
produce of the new manufactory. After that, 
theſe Guardians of commerce ſhould not have 
excuſed themſelves from taking into conſide- 


ration the ſituation of the manufactory, the 
. c- 
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accounts of its'work, the advantage of increa- 
ſing its fabricks. Would it enter into the head 
of any Engliſhman to eſtabliſh at Kenſington, or 
Kew, a manufactory of anchors, or cables? The 
eſtabliſnment of a marine manufactory in the 
neighbourhood of Paris is a falſe reaſoning 
peculiarly French, It reminds me of a fri- 
gate of war, which was built, two years ago, 
below the laſt bridge of this Capital, in ſight 
of the Hoſpital of Invalids, by a ſhip-builder, 
a native of Geneva, The frigate was launched 
with the utmoſt ſolemnity. Her maſts and rig- 
ging were preparing, when a Seine-watermanob- 
lerved; that © ſhe would not eaſily accompliſh 
her deſtination, (which was to go on a cruize 
* againſt the Eugliſb,) becauſe there was not 
water enough, in ſome parts of the river, 
* to carry her down to Rouen.“ Some zea- 
lots, who were abſolutely bent on making the 
banner of Notre Dame of Paris be diſplayed 
at ſea, propoſed to put the frigate on board 
one of the large flat boats which go up from 
Rouen to Paris laden with wood and corn. 
But the Pariſian volunteers, who had offered 
themſelves for the cruize, refuled to reach 
the ſea in ſuch a veſſel, and the deſtination of 
the frigate was laid aſide +, 


The fact is literally true, but our JExpliſbmar is 
miſtaken as to the date. The ſrigate was launched in 
1761, It remains in the middle of the tiver, unrigged, 
and has been converted into a tavern. 
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Tux manyfactory of ſheathing, undertaken 
by a partnerſhip at Paris, and placed at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, equals the privateer built 
at Paris by a Geneveſe builder. Caſks of 
ſheathing are as foreign to this Capital as 
+ Pantins are to Breſt and Toulon; and I think 
it as difficult for the firſt manufacturer to 
enrich himſelf in the ſituation which he 
choſe, as it would be impoſſible for the ſecond 
to gain, in thoſe ſea- ports, the hundred thou- 
iand crowns with which the Pariſian frivoloul- 
neſs ſupplies him in a few months. 

You will be much ſurpriſed, Sir, to hear 
me alledge to you the neceſſity of a patent as 
the greateſt obſtacle in Trance to the progrels 
of uſeful arts, though even by granting it, 
the gentlemen of the Office would have many 
conſiderations which now they have not. Be 
pleaſed to enter with me into particulars, 
The artiſt, who ſolicits a patent, is ſeldom 
within reach of addreſſing himſelf directly to 
the Chiets of the Office. He will certainly 
find a ſolicitor, who will enhance the difficul- 
ties, in order to ſet a higher price on his ſoli- 
citation. At length the agreement is ſigned. 
The affair will be divided into twenty ſols, 
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t [A kind of dolls for grown gentlemen and ladies, 

which were, a few years ago, imported, but met with 
little encouragement in Zng/and.] 
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or actions of one ſol. The ſolicitor keeps at 
keaſt one. The Office deliberates, it reſolves, 
and favourably. But the diſpatcher of the Pan- 
carte underſtands his buſineſs : by his ſlowneſs 
he contrives to give time for an oppoſition to 
be formed, he himſelf will produce oppoſers, 
if one action, at leaſt, be not ſpeedily granted 
him. For the regiſtering, another artifice. 
It will be great good luck if that coſts no more 
than a third ſol. The partnerſhip, after ha- 
ving long diſputed with the artiſt, at length 
agrees to receive, for two actions, his ſecret, 
and his induſtry to make it valuable. Here 
are five actions in figures, there remain ſif- 
teen in reality. The livres reſemble the ſup- 
poſition of twenty thouſand pounds ſterling 
in the funds, which in fact are only fifteen. 
The price of the work of the manufacture 
muſt therefore be fer above its juſt value, at 
leaſt one fourth, ſuppoſing the real partners 
honeſt and moderate men. However, the 
manufacture gains credit: it muſt add to its 
firſt funds, becauſe its ſale becomes grear. 
The partners begin to think that the artiſt, 
who has his two actions gratis, 13 a burthen 


to them: the two other benefited ſtock-hol- 


ders are ſtill more burthenſome, but with 
theſe, terms muſt be kept, becauſe they may 
be hurtful. The firſt battery is planted againſt 
the benefactor of the partnerſhip, It is well 
f e known 
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known that he ſubſiſts on the dividend, In a 
general meeting, where new expences are 
determined, it is agreed that, in order to 
increaſe the funds, the dividend ſhall for ſome 
time be left to accumulate; the artiſt is reduced 
to the neceſſity of going to law; and while 
the counſellors and attorneys are engaged on 
both fides, ancther meeting. contracts with 
the King for a conſiderable ſupply, the pay- 
ment for which 1s poſtponed to a diſtant 
term, through ze al for the ſervice of the State. 
If the artiſt gains the ſuit, what does he gain ? 
If he loſes it, he ſells his ſecret to the partner- 
ſhip in order to ſecure himſelf from his own 
creditors as well as he can, Heaven preſerve 
us from this excellent order which you admite! 


I am, &c, 


Na 
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LETTER XXX. 
e Pe 


Advice of the approaching ſignature of the Pre- 


liminaries of Peace. Alternative of the 
Engliſh as to the Treaty, Preſent advan- 
tapes of Great Britain over France. Con- 
ſiderations on the apparent decline of the 
French. Digreſſion into politics om general 
principles. That luxury and licentiouſneſs of 
manners are only diſeaſes in the body politic. 
That the true cauſes of the ruin of great 
States have been owing to chance, What are 
the principal of that kind to which France 
ſhould aſcribe the diminution of ber ſtrength 
and weelth, What Patrictiſm is, How it 
may ſub/iſt, how it has been almoſt extin# 
among the French: how eaſily and ſpeedily it 
may revive, 


My Lox, 


T the inſtant when I received the ſe- 
A cond with which your Lordſhip has 
onoured me, I had cloſed the anſwer which 
was due to the firſt, You will excuſe my 
leaving the packet as it is, and only adding 
to it this ſhort note, waiting for a letter, as 


904 | you 
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you deſire, I am quite vain on having it 
thought by your Lordſhip, that I have ſome 
ſhare in the ſecrets of the Cabinet. How. 
ever, I have not the aſſurance to aſſume im. 
portance by revealing to your Lordſhip this 
morning what will be the ſubject of all the 
converſation in Paris this evening. Receive, 
my Lord, as, ingenuouſly as I give it you, 
the news of the agreement of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries on the Preliminaries of Peace, 
Without ſome of thoſe accidents which hu- 
man prudence cannot foreſee, the articles 

will be ſigned before the end of the day. 
If we are become, to our misfortune, an 
ambitious and conquering people, my Lord- 
Duke will have cut us out work; and he 
may ſay of this Treaty, with. more reaſon 
than Cardinal Mazarin of that of the 
Pyrenees, that “ he has ſawn abundantly 
« for future ages.” It we are, as I love to 
think, a wiſe and prudent people, we ſhall 
endeayour to choak thoſe ſhoots of wars and 
victories, which other circumſtances may 
diſpoſe in ſuch a manner as to produce us 
only diſgrace and loſs. Fhe beſt of it is, 
that we have leiſure to deliberate on this 
judicious operation. The machine is wound 
up in our happy country, to continue till 
for many years the ſame revolution of its 


wheels; on the contrary, with our rivals, it 
| is 


is ſo diſordered and damaged, that its repairs 
are not the work of a ſingle generation. This 


obſervation ſets me right as to the queſtion 


which your Lordſhip aſked me, .and which I 
endeavoured to anſwer in my letter. Recol- 
lect, my Lord, your political problem, and 
conſider my endeavours on the ſubject leſs 


as a ſolution, than as ſome ideas which may 


help you to give one yourſelf. 


« GREAT BRITAIN does not occu- 


« py, at- preſent, more room than ſhe did a 


e hundred years ago in the map of Europe. 
France, on the contrary, is increaſed and 
* rounded by many conſiderable provinces 


and towns: yet, &c.“ 


Your Lordſhip is in the right not to be 


ſatisfied with the ſyſtematical politicians whom 


you have conſulted on this revolution. Thoſe 


gentlemen reſemble the old-faſhioned Philo- 


ſophers, who thought they could find in the 
confuſion of the Deluge the key of all the 


phznomena preſent and paſt. Hiſtorians of 
that univerſal criſis, of which they can give 


articulars they pleaſe, . without fea- 


what 
ring deredtion, they boldly refer to it ſuch 


extraordinary things as they will not examine 

or cannot fathom. - I ſhould be as fond of 

thoſe Quacks, who fearing: that minute diſ- 

cuſſions would betray their 1gnorance, ſet 

out every moment with the circulation of 
| O5 the 
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the blood, and pretend that nothing more is 
to be aſked of them, when they have al- 
ledged its diſorder as the cauſe of the diſtem- 
per, and its re-eſtabliſhment as the object of 
their art. Our Pohticians are ſure to ſee or 
to ſhew luxury and wantonneſs in all the 
nations which have been populous, rich, and 
powerful; and they do not heſitate to alledge 

luxury and licentiouſneſs of manners as the 
general principle of the ruin of Empires. 
They prolong, they ſhorten æras, as the Phi- 
loſopher increaſes or diminiſhes the bulk and 
motion of the waters to which he refers the 
ſubject of his ebfervation. They ſhun, like 
the Quack, the comparative facts which 
would embarraſs them. After reading their 
ſententious tales, we are only informed, that 
the State periſhed becauſe its preſervative 
principles were deſtroyed ; and this we could 
very well have told ourſelves, before wc 
conſulted them. 

Luxvxy and licentiouſneſs of manners 
are monſters in a State, I allow, But all 
"monſters are not deſtructive; many. of them 
are only remarkable animals, A man who 
has only common ſenſe will not rank among 
poſſibilities a rich nation, which lives as if it 
were poor; and an enlightened and intelli- 
gent people, which has no more deſires, no 


other pleaſures, than a ſavage or ignorant 
| people; 
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PDE : becauſe he will have ſtudied his own' 
eart and mind ; and thinking all other men 
formed nearly in the ſame mould as himſelf, he 


will take it for granted that they acquire only to 


enjoy, and that they enjoy what they have 
acquired much leſs than what remains to be 
acquired, The man who conſults his rea- 
ſon, without enſlaving it to a ſyſtem, will 
have no idea of fixing the decline of a State 
immediately after the inſtant of its greateſt 
proſperity: becauſe he muſt have found more 
than once, that he is well without being ſo well 
as before, and that the moment when his health 
is beſt, is not therefore the moment when an 
illneſs muſt neceſſarily follow. The pre- 
tended ſage reaſons Ifereqdy. He has fixed 
a point from which he ſets out, and he brings 
every thing to that point, in ſpite of every 
thing that oppoſes his obſtinacy. In vain 
you tell him that Lacedemon preſeryed all 
the ſtrength of her inſtitution for many 
ages; that two hundred years after Julius 
Ceſar, the Roman Empire was larger than 
under that Dictator; that the Kings, who 


ſucceeded Alexander, adopted the vices of 


the Perſians whoſe Empixe they had over-- 


thrown; and that they exiſted with theſe 


vices, theſe a longer, thoſe a ſhorter time :: 
in point of manners, the Greeks, in their 
molt brilliant time, were no better than the 


Perſians at the time of the fall of their Em- 
pire: 
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pire: that Cæſar, to whom the Gauls ſub. 
mitted, was a hundred times more diſſolute 
than Craſſus, whoſe defeat was a diverſion to 
the Parthians: that theſe, plunged in luxury 
and effeminacy, made head, for many ages, 
againſt the Rowan armies ; while the Gauls, 
with their, vigorous ruſticity, held out only 
ten, years againſt legions commanded by men 
immerſed in luxury and debauchery. It is to 
no purpoſe to reaſon with thoſe who never 
ſee more than they chuſe to ſee. Recollect, 
my Lord, that Divine, who, confeſſing the 
revolution of the earth, did not therefore 
think the power, of Joſhua over the ſun 
Teſs. reſpectable and true +. 


— * — 


+ [If the author here means to inſinuate, that the 
power of Jena cannot poſſibly be reconciled with the 
motion of the earth, and that therefore this Divine 
was ſingularly abſurd in pretending to believe them 
N it may be proper to obſerve, that this miracle 

ad juſt the ſame appearance, and the ſame effect, 
whether the ſun, or the earth, ſtood ſtill: and as the 
latter muſt, we ſuppoſe, have been the caſe, the day 
was by that means prolonged in the ſame manner as if 
the ſun had been really in motion, and, at the com- 
mand of Johua, had ceaſed to move. The inſpired 
writers never, propoſed. to inſtruct their readers in 
aſtronomy, but in an eaſy and familiar manner adapted 
their.narrations to ſuch, popular opinions as were then 
received. Thus we ſtill talk of the riſing and ſetting 


of the ſun, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the earth, and 


L 


not the ſun, riſes and ſets.] 
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Lr us conſider luxury and licentiouſnefs 
of manners as diſeaſes in a rich and powerful 
State, But every diſeafe is not mortal. Thus 
as a good Phyſician: does not meaſure the. 
danger- of his patient merely by the nature 
of his diſtemper, the good Politician, who 
apprehends the interior conſtruction and me- 
chaniſm of a State, frequently ſees only ſome 
neceſſary criſes in thofe diſorders where others 
think they ſee the ſymptoms of an approach- 
ing - diſſolution. States are compound bo- 
dies, which have all ſome ſmall generical re- 
ſemblances, - and ſome ſpecific differences 
which are eſſential. Hence ſome epidemical 
diſeaſes which are common to them all, but 
by which every one of them is differently af- 
fected. A putrid fever, which ſoon carries 
to the grave the man whoſe habit is weak, 
or whole conſtitution is impaired by a bad 
regimen, will, with another of a ſtrong ha- 
bit, only reſtore his health by. the melting, 
baking, and evacuation of the humours. It 
is ſaid, that the luxury of the Per/ians deli- 
vered them up to the Macedomans, that Car- 
thage periſhed for having united the ſpirit of 
conqueſts to that of commerce. That may 
be true, though I do not think that it is. 
But what is the inference? Are there not. 
fifty ſoldiers who have only the ſcars of 

| wounds 
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wounds remaining, which have ſent many 
others to the grave ? 

CHANCE, that is to ſay, a certain concur: 
rence of circumſtances, abſolutely indepen- 
dent on our combinations, ought to be as 
much . conſidered in the exiſtence and man- 
ner of exiſting of States, as in the duration 
and proſperity of human lite, Lacedæmon 
fell from her power under Ag eſilaus, one of 
her greateſt Kings, becauſe that Prince had 
for contemporaries Epaminondas and Pelopi- 
das, whom he did not ſuſpect to be capable 
of the great things which they performed, 
The Dgrius's might have filled the throne of 
Cyrus = many more ages, if Macedonia had 
produced her Alexander many ages later. 

Wren our Eaward III victoriouſly over- 
ran the provinces. of France, and when our 
Henry V repaired to Paris with the crown of 
France on his head, the French of thoſe times 
were not Perfians, any more than the Englijh 
were Macedonians. Let us obſerve what was the 
ſtrengthof rance,when the evil ſtar of the firſt 
_ Valeis had. exhauſted its malignant influence. 
How rapid was her recovery after the horrible 
convulſions into which the weakneſs of the 
laſt Kings of that branch had thrown her 
How did ſhe emerge, all at once, under the 
adminiſtration of Cardinal de Richelieu, from 
a faintneſs and languor of almoſt twenty 
vears ! L. Er 
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Lr us caſt our eyes on Great Britain, 
and conſider the Engliſh of Edward II, and 
of Henry IV, thoſe of Henry VIII, and of 
the Stuarts. What politician on general 
principles will there diſcover the nation which 
Edward III made victorious, which Henry 
VII brought back to the love of her Kings, 
and of repoſe, to which Elizabeth gave a 
taſte for commerce and religious toleration, 
which Cromwell infected with religious and. 
political fanaticiſm, and which, at length, has 
riſen, all at once, and by herſelf, to the true 
point of liberty which the Monarchical State 
allows? I infer from the ſubſequent hiſtory 
of people and of States, that to give a good- 
reaſon of the ruin of thoſe which are no lon- 
ger in. being, and to form a juſt preſage of 
thoſe which are, we mult lay aſide their ge- 
nerical reſemblances, and ſearch, with an in- 
defatigable curioſity, into their ſpecific diffe-. 
rences. Thoſe, only exhibit their outward. 
form or figure : in theſe, we find their real 
conſtitution. The Turks and Perſians are 
proud, voluptuous, diſſolute; but differently 
from the Moguls. There are nearly the ſame 
manners, and the ſame luxury, in Japan as 
ut - China, Yet the Chineſe are timid and. 
cowardly, while the Japancſe are fierce and 
courageous. 


VENICE. 
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VENICE is again ſunk into obſcurity, 
without being able to impute it to her lux- 
ury and corruption of manners. Sweden 
cannot reproach with hers either of theſe 
aſſigned as general cauſes. Germany had ſtill 

her ancient manners, and Holland had ſcarce 
loſt any of the ſimplicity of hers, when Lew;s 
XIV and his French, who were already re- 
fining on Juxury and pleaſure, carried tlie 
terror of their arms into the heart of their 
38 If the policy of the Monarch 
ad been as bold as it was ambitious, if the 
Marqueſs de Louvois had choſen to wage war 
rather than to cheriſh and foment it, if he 
had choſen to conquer rather than to embroil, 
Europe would have been enchained by armies 
of Courtiers; while with as much courage 
and virtue as their deſcendants, our anceſtors 
were kept. in the baſeſt ſtupefaction by a 
King whom they did not love, and whom 
they eſteemed as little, - | 

Wauo can doubt, that the Eugliſb at that 
time were at a greater diſtance than we are 
at preſent, from the luxury and libertiniſm of 
our neighbours ? We have had the happineſs, 
in this war, to conquer the French in the four 
quarters of the world. Are they therefore 
Perſians, and we Macedonians ? It is very 
poſſible, that they may one day have their 


revenge, that they may repay and diſtreſs us 
| In 
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in our Iſland. Will they therefore be Ra- 
mans, and ſhall we be Carthagimians ? They, 
at preſent, indulge an immoderate luxury. 
We have our luxury, like them, and per- 
haps greater than theirs. They notify, as 
one may ſay, a contempt for manners. Cer- 
tainly, it is an evil, and a very great one. 
But this exceſſive licentiouſneſs has not yet 
infected the Provinces; and I do not think 
that, by oppoſing Capital to Capital, the pa- 
rallel on that head would leave us much ad- 
vantage; though it is far from being true, 
that the legiſlative power has the ſame faci- 
lity with us as in France for a reformation, 
Shall we proceed, adhering to general prin- 
ciples, to ſeek their exception in our political 
and civil conſtitution? Then it muſt be al- 
lowed, that the ſame exceptions exiſted 
for the French eighty years ago, when more 
voluptuous and more debauched or diſſolute 
than we, they triumphed over our forces 
combined with thoſe of the reſt of Europe 
united againſt them. Thus the principles 
will be relieved by their exceptions, and 
in the ſequel will relieve them. | 
Luxury impoveriſhes the individuals who 

give themſelves up to it, But inſtead of di- 
miniſhing the finances and population of the 
State, it multiplies the objects of labour 
and of receipt, 1t increaſes the public reve- 
nues, 
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nues, it cheriſhes artiſans, Yet the expence 
has been the greateſt inconvenience of this 
war to the King of France, and next to that, 
the want of men. What then becomes of 
our theoriſts, unleſs they recur to incidental 
cauſes, to ſome lucky combinations of chance 
in our favour ? 

I xxow not how the generality of the 
French reaſon, who ſtill to this hour obſti— 
nately perſiſt in conſidering the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the perſecutions 
which attended it, as a ſlight wound of no 
conſequence, Perhaps they would not be 
quite miſtaken, if the retreat of the Huguc- 
nots had been made like that of the Mcors of 
Spain 1. France would have loſt only money 
and men, which to her would have been as 
if they had ceaſed to exiſt. But theſe men, 
tranſported with reſentment, went over to her 
neighbours, and carried to them ſuch of 
their effects as they could ſteal from her, 
Hence reſulted a double loſs : as there were 
a million of men, and many millions of gold, 
of which ſhe no longer diſpoſed, and which 
came to the diſpoſal of her enemies, The 


— 


[The Meerifh government was finally overthrown 
in Spain, by the conqueſt of Granada, in 1492. But 
by the terms of the capitulation, the Moors were al- 
lowed the free exerciſe of their religion, with permiſ- 
Gon to live uader their own laws. ] 
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aſſiſtance which was given to the French Re- 
fugees in England and Holland was highly 
extolled. In fact, aſſiſtance was given them: 
there were ſome poor among them; and many 
of thoſe who were not ſo, conſidering leſs 
what they had ſaved from their wreck than 
what they had loſt there, did not refuſe the 
liberality which prevented their wiſhes. But 
the politician does not regard any particular 
caſh of the State with an eye of preference : 
it is from the flux and reflux of the circula- 
tion that he forms a juſt idea of the whole. 
It appears by the Regiſters of the Tower of 
London, that ſoon after the arrival of the firſt 
[warms of Refugees, more than a million of 
louis d'ors were melted down; and writers of 
credit have related, that, three years after 
the revocation of the Edict, it was difficult 
in Holland to get two and a half per cent. 
for money, which before was uſually put 
out at four. Neceſſity, which was always 
the mother of induſtry, ſharpened the genius 
and talents of thoſe fugitives, and excited their 


courage to eſtabliſh themſelves in the places 
of their refuge: they all had the ambition of 
making themſelves conſiderable in their new 


country, and regretted in their old one. A- 


gainſt this they raiſed their different batteries 


in favour of that. The artiſan laboured in 
his occupation, the merchant was embold- 
ened 
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ened to ſpeculate, the manufacturer to underꝭ 
take: the ſtudent redoubled his application, 
the officer gave himfelf up entirely to his 
profeſſion, The eſtabliſhments of Colbert, 
till then ſo- lucrative, were copied abroad; 
and ſcarce affording any more ſupplies but 
to the pride and luxury of the Kingdom, 
they became at leaſt unprofitable to the State. 
The knowledge of commerce, which pre- 
vailed in France, proceeded to unite itſelf 
among foreigners to that. which was peculiar 
to them. They even appropriated to them- 
felves the progreſs which the French had 
made beyond them in military affairs, in arts 
and ſciences. France had already loſt a very 
fubſtantial part of her ſuperiority, which 
neither ſhe, nor thoſe who were ſharers with 
her, yet perceived. The arts and war had 
already deprived her country of numerous 
hands, but her Miniſters had not yet paid 
the leaſt attention to thoſe two inſtruments 
of depopulation. All Europe, flirred up 
againſt her by William III, had united its 
forces for the humiliation of Lewis XIV, 
but the Cabinet of Yerfailles ſtill ſought to 
give him in the war the advantage of num- 
. Without doubt, he had reaſon to ſeek 
and to flatter himſelf with it, before the 
union of the intereſted Princes and States. 


But when he had ſucceeded only in * 
ole 
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moſe whom he ought to have cruſhed at the 
firſt blow, he could no longer purſue the 


ſame courſe without ſpeedily bringing the 


Kingdom into a thorough decay: as he 
placed her population on a par with that of 
the States allied againſt France, while, in 
fact, it was as 1 to 3. Suppoling that the 
loſſes in the laſt wars of Lewis XIV had been 
equal, the loſs of France would ſtill have 
been treble to that of her enemies; and this 
is a diſadvantage from which ſhe will not re- 
cover, as Jong as her Miniſters ſhall continue 
the practice of ſtealing from population the 
numerous troops which a military life alie- 
nates in their own country. Calculate, m 

Lord, the ſubſtraction which the forty lait 
years of Lewis XIV made from the popula- 
tion of the preceding reigns by the conſtant 
ſupport of between two and three hundred 
thouſand men, the moſt robuſt and the beſt 
made in his Kingdom, devoted to celibacy. 
Recollect, in your calculation, that a hun- 
dred thouſand men grown are the produce of 
a million of infants; you will find that it is 
not at all ſurpriſing that France, which had 
nineteen or twenty millions of inhabitants, 
under Charles IX ||, ſhould ſcarce have ſixteen 


a— — — I 


|| [See Puffendorf's Introduction to the Hiſtory of the 
Warld, Chap. 5. on France. © It is the perpetu-I re- 
* union of many little States,” ſays Monte/quieu, ** that 
has produced this diminution, Formerly every =, 
| age 
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or ſeventeen under Lewis XV, when ſhe is 
one fourth larger. Your Lordſhip will no 
longer be reduced to the neceſſity of ſecking 
for the cauſes of her depopula tion in the 
ab'ſs of cloiſters and the licentiouſneſs of 
manners. Thoſe two cauſes will ſeem to 
you no more than acceſſaries. 

In like manner, let us enter into the acci- 
dental revolutions with regard to the finances, 
Few of the French judge rightly of our na- 
tional debt, becauſe they fee it in the ſame 
Point of view as their own, and are aſſiſted, 
by their prejudices, to found on the future 
their obſervations on the preſent. They re- 
fuſe to ſee that we are actually in the enjoy- 
ment of our loans, while they having no 
longer anv part of theirs, are in the gric- 
vous criſis of re- imburſements and retric- 
ving. We are the high and mighty Lord 
who ſpends undauntedly the income of his 
_ eſtate; our rivals are the deſcendants of ſuch 
a Lord, who have the remembrance remaining 
of the magnificence of their grandfather to 
conſole them for the burthens which his 


— 
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lage in France was a Capital; at preſent, there 1s 
*« only one large one: every part of the nation was the 
„% centre of power; at preſent, every thing refers to 
« a centre; and that centre is, if 1 may !o ſoy, the 
* nation herſelf,” 

Spirit of Laws, Co. 24.] 
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mortgages have left them. A ſpeculative 
Politician & has pointed out to our creditors 


the hopes of our poſterity on the ſide of Ju- 


doſtan as their belt ſecurity, With whatever 
view he may communicate this idea, we ha- 
zard nothing in adopting it, in order to make 
us eaſy as to the fate of our deſcendants. A 
trading nation may conquer the Empire of 
the Mogul more uſefully, and by more noble 
and more innocent methods, than the Hani- 
ards the Empire of the [zcas and that of the 
Caciques. The generality of the French are 
tond of -concealing from themſelves that our 
creditors are now making a common cauſe 
with us, that their intereſt urges them to pa- 
tience, complaiſance, generoſity towards us. 
They alſo love to compare Great Britain 
with France by the old proportion of one 
to three. But yen, my Lord, who are ſen- 
ible that our population has increaſed more 
than a fifth, while hers has diminiſhed as 
much, you, who are ſenſible, that our paper- 
money has added a fifth to the mals of ſpecie 
which we have in circulation, know, that 
cur ſituation giving us an equality of ſtrength 
to the French, with a ſupply of men but half 
as great as theirs, it is evident that, in this 


1. — . 


\ Conſiderations du Dofeur Manlover ſur la Paix te- 
ner ale. A Stutgard, 1762, See Vol. I. P · 47 
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war, Great Britain, as powerful as France, 
has been, once at leaſt, richer. Thus France 
firs i her coffers the void which the ſums 
dr red by the war have made there: in- 
fer d of which, Great Britain, who has drawn 
the Capitals from her paper-mine, has transfer- 
red to ber Records the burthen which is 
known without being felt, and only ſees the 
annual intereſt of thoſe Capitals, with the 
price of exchange for Germany, iſſue from 
her coffers, both together making ſcarce the 
fifrcenth part of thoſe Capitals. 

Give us, in this war, ſome Miniſters leſs 
daring, whoſe affection and views ſhould be 
equally divided between the preſent and fu- 
ture generations, you wall take away this 
merely accidental diſparity. Our efforts by 
ſea and land, calculated by our revenues, 
and by the advances which. an ordinary credit 
procures, will no longer have the ſame ſupe- 
riority over the efforts of the French. Our 
military operations will, on account of our 
expences, be reduced to leſs than one half 
of what they have been: our factitious wealth 
no longer changing the real ſtate of the two 
Monarchies, the laſt years of the war, con- 
ducted with the ſame ſagacity and the ſame 

atriotiſm, will, at moſt, only balance the 
bad ſucceſs of the firſt. Your IL. ordſhip 


muſt allow that nothing was leſs ſuitable P 
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the Britiſh conſtitution than that ſucceſsful 
boldneſs of the laſt Miniſtry; that chance 
and fortune never, perhaps, had any thing 
which they could challenge ſo completely, as 
the complaiſance of Parliament, and the 
tractableneſs of the Engliſh people, to the 
powerful genius which ſubjected them on 
that occaſion. a 14 

You tell me, my Lord, that the French 
themſclves, whom you have ſeen at London, 
complain that there is among them, in 
„ the whole machine of Government, ac- 
« tive and paſtive, a conſiderable diſorder, 
« which denotes, if not the total ruin, 
at leaſt, a great relaxation of the main 
* ſprings.” I agree with them. But the 
point is, to find the faulty or diſordered 
parts, The people, who do not reaſon on 
theſe high ſubjects, would, perhaps, gueſs 
nghtly on that head, if they were left to their 
inſtinct. Every one elſe reaſons much upon 
it, and is miſtaken. The moſt ignorant 
man, if he is unprejudiced, is a much bet- 
ter judge of the diſorder which he feels, than 
the moſt intelligent of the diſorder which he 
occaſions. The Parliaments, which now 
make in France a much greater figure than 
they ever made there, affirm that every 
thing would go on better, if they had more 
influence and authority in Government. 
The Clergy demand, on the ſame pretence, 

VOL. II, P the 
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the tyranny which they formerly exerciſed, 
The Nobility lament their having no more 
than a ſmall part of their ancient preroga- 
tives, and their being obliged to ſhare what 
remains of them with a multitude of up- 
ſtarts, whoſe pride exaſperates them to a 
ruinous emulation, and whoſe wealth morti- 
fies them, That numerous part of rhe nation 
which compoſes an Order between the Nobi- 
lity and the people, which might in Finance 
be called the Nation itſelf, that claſs of men 
who ſo well deſerve the name of ea by the 
taſte for eaſe, which is theic only paſſion, o] · 
pole every thing which ſeems to employ their 
| faculties, to retrench their ſuperfluities, and to 
«liſturb them in the enjoyment of all the con- 
veniences of life, The lazy opulence of the 
Clergy, the burthenſome inutility of Cloi- 
ſters, the oſtentatious profuſion of the Fi- 
nancers, the loſſes of trade, the miſery of the 
country, are by turns the ſubjects of their 
declamations and complaints. They all, my 
Lord, are miſtaken. They reſemble a ſpe- 
culative planter, who ſhould promiſe himſelf, 
tor his attention to the boughs and branches, 
a cure of the malady which has affected tlie 
root and heart of the tree. I have pleaſurc 
in referting you, for an inſtance, to our dear 
Unglaud. As much parity as there may be 


wi Great Britain, I will venture to ſay that 
we 
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we might as juſtly have been reproached, in 
1756, for what the French are reproached 
now. Why have we been ever ſince 1758 ſo 
ſuperior to what we were in 1756? Becauſe, 
by a revolution for ever memorable, patri- 
otiſm exalted herſelf, on a ſudden, in eve 
heart and in every mind, and from that ſubli- 
mated patriotiſm a new humour was formed, 
which gave a new ſoul and a new life to the 
Monarchy. Reſtore patriotiſm to the French, 
and they will ſay nothing more, either of their 
Parliaments, whoſe department ought to be 
confined to the adminiſtration of Juſtice, or 
of their Clergy, whoſe opulence has never 
been more laborious, or of their Cloiſters, 
which have never been leſs deſtructive, or of 
the Financers, whoſe exceſſes authority can 
ſo eaſily puniſh and correct; or, in ſhort, of 
all the other evils, which only threaten to 
deſtroy the boughs and branches, becauſe 
the tree is affected at the heart and at the 
root. | 
Tatre is an old error which meaſures 
patriotiſm by the liberty of the people. W hat 
a deception | Monarchy, or Republic, every 
State, which is not abſolutely democratical, 
has its chiefs, whoſe authority is abſolute. 
The Turkiſh Sultan in his Divan is not more 
deſpotic than our Parliament at Meſtminſten. 
What ſignifies, to thoſe who muſt obey, the 
F 2 num— 
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number of maſters who command them? The 
Citizen of York, or of Glouceſter, has no more 
real ſhare in an Act of Parliament than the 
Citizen of Paris in an Ordinance of the Court 
of Verſailles. The patriotiſm of the people 
therefore does not depend on the degree of 
authority aſcribed to the Sovereign. If your 
Lordſhip ſhould aſk for examples, I would 
deſire you to obſerve what were the ſlavery 
and patriotiſm of the Spartans : I would ex- 
hort you to conſider, on one fide, Ruſſia and 
Denmark governed by legal Deſpots; and, 
on the other, Sweden and Poland, where the 
authority of the Sovereigns is ſo limited, 
Patriotiim is a factitious affection, conſe- 
quently ſubordinate to that which is innate. 
All reaſoners agree in acknowledging that 
the latter is ſingle, and that in man it is ſelf- 
love. There will therefore be patriotiſm 
wherever men annex their welfare to the wel- 
fare of their country; and this patriotiſm 
will exalt itſelf in proportion to the ſucceſs 
with which thoſe who govern, know how to 
unite, blend, confound theſe two ideas in the 
mind. Abſolute Monarchical Government 1s 
more or leſs diſtant from its perfection, accord- 
ing as the identity of the Monarch and Monar- 
chy is more or leſs exiſtent. This identity can- 
not be deſtroyed in the minds of the people, 


without reducing the Monarch to the alterna- 
| | tive, 
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tive, of being either a titular chief and a 
mere repreſentative, or of becoming a ma- 
ſer little beloved, if he knows how to make 
himſelf obeyed. We ſee both theſe at home, 
in Sweden, and in Poland. The Kings of 
Great Britain have avoided the precipice by 
a prodigy : the Exgliſb are the only people 
in the world who have bcen ſo moderate 
and fo judicious, as not extravagantly to 
extend toRoyalty their juſt reſentment againſt 
their Kings. The Stuarts were deſirous of 
being more in Great Britain than Elizabeth 
had been: they broke the community in 
which they were with the State : they pre- 
tended to be ſuperior to it, and ſhewed that 
they were different. The nation, awckened 
by their uſurpations, ſaw, as it were, a duel : 
ſhe took part with the champion of the State, 
and would have the Kings ſubmit to her, tired, 
as they were, of dividing with her the obe- 
dience of the people. It King William had 
not ſeaſonably interfered in the revolution 
which was inevitable, the arts would have 
determined the f.te of their ſucceſſors; and 
thoſe Princes would have been no mote than 
Perſonages of State, & Charles XI, King of 
Sweden, overthrew the relations abliied 


$ [This King reigned from 1660 to 1697. He ac- 
quired abfolute power in 1682.] 
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by the firſt + Guſtavus, preſerved and in- 
creaſed by & Guſtavus Adolphus, and firſt in- 
fringed by * Charles Guſtavus. He was ma- 
fter of Sweden, of which he was born King, 
His ſon, Charles XII, who ſucceeded him, 
went ſtill beyond him. This Prince had not 
even the idea that the affection and obedience 
of the Swedes ſhould have any other object 
than his perſon; your Lordſhip knows that 
he went ſo far as to ſay that“ he would 
make himſelf repreſented on his throne at 
& Stockholm by one of his boots.” The State, 
ſtifled during the life of this imprudent Mo- 
narch, appeared with freſh vigour after his 
death, It has now ſcarce left the King an 
honorary exiſtence, I ſhall never forget one 
particular of King Þ Frederick Adolphus of Heſſe. 
As he was one day walking in his garden 
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+ [Guflawus Vouſa, or Ericſon, whe, in 1522, ob- 
tained the Crown by his valcur, and re/cued the na- 
tion from ſlavery by his perſeverance in virtue aad 
patriotiſm, ] 

[bis great Prince, the darling of his ſubjeds, 
the terror of the Houſe of Auſtria, and the admiration 
ef Furope, was killed at the battle of Lutzen in 1622. 
He was ſucceeded by his daughter Chriftina.] 

* [Charks XI. Charles X, his father, who ſucceeded 
Queen C4ri/ftina, is more generally known by the name 
ot Charles Goyflawus.) + 

t [This Prince was affociated in the government by 
his Queen, ſiſter and ſucceſſor to Charles XII. He was 
{ucceeded by the Biſhop of Lubect, the late King.] 
| - 7 wit 
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with the Chancellor of the Kingdom and the 
Ambaſſador of France, the latter obſerved to 
his Majeſty that much more advantage 
might be made of that ground.“ The 
King ſaid that “he was ſenſible of it, that 
„he was alſo diſſatisfied with his gardener, 
* and had thoughts of diſcarding him, in 
« order to take another.” * Ah, Sire!” in- 
terrupted the Chancellor, Gop forbid that 
* your Majeſty ſhould diſcard from your ſer- 
* vice a man whom the Senate has given 
* you! + &S:gi/mund III, who was the firſt 
in Poland that ſuffered the intereſts of the 
King to be ſeparated: from thoſe of the Re- 
public, forged the fetters of his ſucceſſors. 
In conſequence, matters came to ſuch a pats, 
that his fon, who filled the throne after him, 
was, in many reſpects, in a worſe condition 
than his firſt ſubjects. Once when he de- 
clared his intention of going, for his health, 
to the baths of Bohemia, he had the mortifi- 
cation to find an oppoſition formed to his 
journey which he could not overcome. 
Ur the reign of Lewis XIII in France, 
arbitrary power made itſelf felt by ſeveral 
Orders of the Kingdom in its moſt oppreſſive 
form, But an able Miniſter gave them theſe 


——— 


* [This Prince died in 1629, after gaining and 
loſing the two Crowns of Ruffia and Sweden. 
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blows for the King in the name of the State, 
The continual wars had, for their cauſe or 
- pretext, the liberty, the independence, the 
honour, the advancement of France. The 
interior tranquillity was a pretence for humi- 
liating the Grandees, and deſpiſing the claims 
of the great bodies. The levies of money 
appeared deſtined to provide for the public 
neceſſities which required them. All that 
related to the King was placed to the account 
of the State. The people groaned, becauſe 
they were in pain. But like the patient whom 
the bitterneſs of the draughts only puts for 
ſome moments out of humour with the phy. 
ſician, they imputed their ſufferings to the 
neceſſity of circumſtances; and the hope of 
haſtening, by freſh efforts, ſuch events as were 
able to make their condition better, animate 
their zeal and ſupported their courage, I hie 
habit of theſe diſpoſitions was diſordered by 
the factious rivals of the good fortune ef 
Magarin. But the civil war was only a cloud, 
which eclipſed for ſome time the regal au- 
thority, without impairing it. The beſt 
heads which remained attached to the Court, 
preſerved entirely the identity of the King 
and the State; and the people, by paying obe- 
dience to the former, were perſuaded that, 
by withdrawing themſelves from it, they had 
failed effentrally in that which they — 
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the latter. When Lewis XIV began to reign 
by himſelf, he found the nation tired of be- 
ing governed by a woman and a prieſt, and 
careleſsly playing with her yoke, She was 
enamoured of her young King before ſne was 
acquainted with him. She did not diſſem- 
ble that the Royalty, in his perſon, had 
much more extended rights than the preca- 
rious authority of the Queen-Regent and the 
Miniſter; ſhe was not diſpoſed to cavil with 
him. The Kingdom was augmented; it 
was natural for the Court to become more 
brilliant. The laſt wars had been ſucceſsful; 
there was no fear of its engaging in new. 
Numerous armies rejoiced the Nobility with- 
out afflicting the people; thoſe found in them 
only exerciſe and employment; theſe did not: 
yet perceive their depopulation. Thoſe brave 
Commanders, who, with ſmall armies, had' 
done great things, promiſed ſucceſs and 
lory. The Stateſmen, who were formed 
in difficult and tempeſtuous times, ſeemed 
to inſure- to the Cabinet the ſuperiority of 
meaſures. All, inſhort, went well; and they: 
thought they could not alter ir, but for the 
better: they would abſolutely alter it. 
War a noble career for the young Mo- 
narch, if in indulging his ambition as much 
as Francis I, he had obſerved to his people 
the language of Henry IV ! But flattery gave 
F.5 a. 
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a different turn to that greatneſs of ſoul and 
pride which were in his character. He had 
no other ſentiments for his ſubjeCts than for 
foreigners : he ſeemed to tafte no pleaſure 
but that of commanding ; he inſpired reſpect, 
admiration, fear, and ſeemed little to con- 
cern himſelf with deſerving love and affec- 
tion T. The Abbe Furetiere was rallied with- 
out mercy, for having, in his dedication of 
his Dictionary, aſſured the Monarch that he 
was his moſt affeftionate ſubjełs; and the au- 
thor was quite aſtoniſhed that the public 
voice was for branding the expreſſion- with 
indecorum, and for baniſhing it from the 
language; as if a homage the moſt worthy 
of a Sovereign, the father of his people, de- 
graded the rank of Lewis XIV 

IT was not till after the Treaties of Ry/- 
wick that the dreadful conſequences of an 
adoration fo little calculated for good Kings 
were perceived. A peace begged, and pur- 
chaſed at the price which the enemies of 
France choſe to make her pay, put an end to 


— — * 


+ [Soon after the death of Lecui XIV, the following 
Epitaph, in alluſion to his body having been embou- 
elled, as uſual, before its interment, was fixed upon 
the Pont Neuf. 

C'y git Louis Quatorxe, 
Sans caur et ſam entrailles, 
Tel qu'il eteit a Verſailles.] 
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a war which the moſt brilliant ſucceſs ſhould, 
one would have thought, have terminated dif- 
ferently. She had had great victories, ſhe had 
hoped for conqueſts; yet the made reſtitu- 
tions. The nation, till then infatuated with the 
glory of the King and the State, was enraged 
at having ineffectually laviſhed her blood and 
treaſure, After murmuring againſt the caprice 
to which ſhe aſcribed that diſadvantageous 

eace, ſhe began to ſuſpect that the Court 

ad been induced to it rather by weakneſs 
than by wearineſs or diſguſt; and ſhe had 
ſoon a glimpſe of thoſe wounds which enthu- 
ſiaſm had prevented her from perceiving. Ac- 
cording to cuſtom, ſhe exaggerated the miſ- 
fortune. As ſhe only adhered to the King by 
the fanaticiſm of ambition, the relation ceaſed 

with its principle. Every one made the good 
of the State conſiſt in his own private wel- 
fare, and began by degrees to confider the 
Monarch ſeparately, as he ſeemed to feel for 
the intereſt of the latter leſs than indifference. 
The taxes levied in the King's name were no 
longer paid to the State: they were not paid 
to the King, but with reluctance, as to an 
unmerciful Financer, who only loves his 
eſtate for the revenues which it brings him. 
The King was conſidered as a ne Lord, 
no leſs indifferent to the welfare of his val- 


ſals, than attentive and rigorous as to the 
rights 
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rights of his Lordſhips. The declaration of 
war for the Spaniſb ſucceſſion. finiſhed the re- 
volution. That war, for which Lewis did not 
. endeavour to obtain the conſent of the State, 
whoſe intereſt he conſulted leſs than that of 
his family, abſolutely cooled the minds of 
the Public as to military glory. It appeared 
what it was, a war perſonal to the Mo- 
narch, The peo = {ſubmitted to contribu- 
tions as to jobs which they dared not refuſe : 
they obeyed by the habit which they had of 
obeying. They depended on gaining nothing 
and loſing much, whatever might be the 
fucceſs of his Ma eſty's arms. The nation 
would have been almoſt indifferent as to the 
event, if ſhe could have flattered herſelf that 
the victorious enemy would not have extended 
to her his jealouſy and reſentment againſt 
the King. Lewis XIV was ſenſible of the 
revolution, without well underſtanding it. 
The ſtep which he took, after the breaking 
off of the conferences of Gertruydenberg +, 
bas been criticiſed, when communicating to. 
his people the inſults which he had ſuffered 
from his enemies, he endeavoured. to. intereſt 
the honour of the nation in revenging them. 
This ſtep would have been a maſter-ſtroke of 
good po — it it had been e tes But 


— 


+ [la 1709, 1] 
M. 
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it was not well conſidered. The King thought 
that he had only emulation to. excite; and 
zeal to inflame; while he had affection and 
— abſolutely extinguiſhed, to re- 
indle. This meaſure therefore occaſioned 
only a ſlight convulſton, after which the na- 
tion relapſed into coldneſs and indifference. 
Eves ſince the beginning of this century, my 
Lord, the State has been no more in France 
than a phantom quoted at every turn to- 
the vulgar, and reckoned as nothing by 
thoſe who are not the vulgar. Excepting 
a ſmall number of ſuperior men, of thoſe 
ph whom the good genius of Empires 
always keeps in reſerve for their preſervation. 
or eſtabliſhment, every Frenchman is accuſtom- 
ed to conſider the Court and the King no more 
than he does himſelf. He honours the Mo- 
narch, as a maſter whom he muſt fear; if he 
loves his perſon, it is by abſtracting it from 
his rank : he hates the Courtiers, as hornets 
whoſe greedineſs ruins him; he judges of 
the ſtare of public affairs by that of his pri- 
vate affairs. The Courtier, on his ſide, 
thinks neither of the public good, nor of 
the ſervice of the King: totally abſorbed by 
his fortune, he ſays to himſelf that he ſhall 
make it more certainly by favour than by 
his own merit. He who commands in chief, 


in whatever department it be, wiſhes to have 
only 
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only to obey, in order that his punctua- 
lity may be acknowledged, and that he 
may not be reſponſible for events. He 
who aſpires to the command, makes it his 
chief bufineſs to cultivate his protectors 
and protectreſſes: he is not ſolicitous about 
performing great and noble actions; it is 
ſufficient tor him to avoid expoling him- 
ſelf to thoſe that are bad, He would riſk 
every thing, if he was bold; he has every 
thing to hope, if he is cautious. Your 
Lordſhip will apprehend what influence ſuch 
a ſyſtem muſt have on war, and that there 
is ſcarce occaſion for more than. that to 
produce that apparent decline on which 
we congratulate ourſelves. But, at the ſame 
time, you cannot fail to obſerve that a new 
war between the two Powers is able of 
itſelf alone to bring back our rivals to their 
former way of thinking. The preſent Mi- 
niſtry are thoroughly in the way to it; and 
it will not be their fault if the French nation 
be not ſoon convinced that ſhe muſt contend 
with us for her liberty and her exiſtence. If 
they ſhould ſucceed, I fancy, my Lord, that 
we ſhall have more trouble in parrying the 
back: ſtroke, than we had in winning the 
game. But, as I have had the honour to tell 
you, we have time before us, 
I am, &c. 
LET- 
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LE FS. ANEE 


To THE EARL or B. 


Reflections on the little thanks that will be given 
to Lord B. in England for the Peace. That 
he muſt wait for it. Diſcourſe in which it is 
proved that the ſucceſſes of the war were the 
conſequences of an accidental fituation. State 
of the Courts of Europe int7 56. State of that 
of London. State of Holland, of Denmark, 
of Poland, of Ruſſia, of the Germanic 
body, of the Court of Vienna, of that of 
Verſailles. State of Spain and Italy, How 
much all this diſpoſition is changed. 


My Lonp, 


ECEIVE my congratulations on the 
Peace : it is your Lordſhip's work, and 
you ought to applaud yourſelf for it. But I 
doubt that, for fome years, you will have no 
recompence for it, but that of a patriot, to 
whom the conſciouſneſs of his patriotiſm is 
ſufficient. I prophecy, my Lord, that you 
and your coadjutors will have pretty much 
the ſame fate as the promoters of the Peace 


of Utrecht. The people of England will ob- 
ſtinately 
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obſtinately perſiſt in conſidering leſs what they 
gain than what they have paid; and they 
will reprozch your Lordſhip with the loſs of 
the conqueſts which they do not keep. The 
party of the old Miniſtry are in haſte to in- 
creale theſe clamours, in order, if they can, 
to ſtifle yours on the exhauſted ſtate into 
which they have brought the nation, The 
diſplaced Miniſters will pretend to regret the 

lace in. which they found themſelves much 
embarraſſed, and which they would have va- 
cated themſelves if they had dared, Laſtly, 
Great Britain will be fond of imputing to 
vou the weakneſs which muſt neceſſarily re- 
ſult from her violent convulſion, and of 
thinking that the Empirics who ſupported 
her in the one would have preſerved her 
trom the other. 

TxrtE or four years after the Peace of 
Ryſwick, all France exclaimed that her war- 
like King had made that Treaty many years 
too late: Yet at the time of its publication 
the people refuſed to rejoice at it. It is true 
that the Monarch, every where victorious, 
had treated as if he had been vanquiſhed, 
and that, contrary to cuſtom, the amends 
had been made to the conquered. But he 
was ſenſible that his own ſucceſſes had nearly 
ruined him, Your antagoniſts, my Lord, 
would be very modeſt, if the people of Eig. 


laud 
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land ſhould oblige them to ſay how they in- 


tended to raiſe the ſupplies for two or three 
years more of war, For three years they 
had regularly borrowed every year twelve 
millions ſterling, for which they created 
new paper. Would they dare to reply that 
the ſame mine would have ſupplied them 
with thirty more, without this violent explo- 
ſion occaſioning a downfall ? They will ex- 
claim againſt your Lordſhip, that is certain, 
for they are men of genius and abilities; 
and you wiſh them no harm, becauſe you are 
equitable. A Stateſman has a licence to lie 
to his party. In their place, you; would act 
like them; and in yours, they would have 
patience. 

_ Bzinc, as J am, at your Lordſhip's devo- 
tion, I exhort you, my Lord, to imitate Sir 
Robert Walpole in his generoſity to the writers 
whoſe pen is calculated for the Engl; peo- 
plz, Give them for -a-text, that it is not to 
a real ſuperiority of our troops and reſources, 
together with thoſe of our glorious ally, that 
we are indebted for the advantages of our 
arms and of his; but only to a ſingular con- 
currence of circumſtances, of which the 
King of Pruſſia has enabled us to avail our- 
ſelves with him. The ſmall Pamphlet, which 
annex to this letter, may explain my idea. 
It I am miſtaken, its brevity will induce 


il. 
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you to forgive my piltering the time which 
you will beſtow on the peruſal. I ſhall re- 
pair to London according to your Lordſhip's 
invitation, as ſoon as I have got rid of a fort 
of fit which I have had of the gout in my 
right foot, My Phyſician aſſures me that it 
will only laſt a week. 


] am, &c, 
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6 


COURTS OH EUROPE 
In 1756 AND 1762. 


ILL the end of the year 1755, England, 

who was deſirous of terminating t 
difficulty, which the Commiſſaries eterniſed, 
concerning the * navigation of the Ohio and 
the limits of Acadia, Jad no ſetttled plan of 
operations, The French ſent reinforcements 


[This expreſſion ſeems deficient in point of preci- 
ſion. The xavigation of the Ohio, if it be navigable, 
conſidered by itlelf, is of little conſequence, But the 
fertile countries which that river waſhes, and the chain 
of forts which the French were erecting from the St. 
Laurence ta the Mi/i/ippi, were of the utmoſt. The 
limits of Canada and of Louifiana, as well as of Aca- 
dia, were, properly ſpeaking, the matter in diſpute. ] 
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to that continent, and were preparing ſome 
more conſiderable. The Duke of Cumberland, 
who both thought and hoped that this war, 
with which America was threatened, would not 
communicate itſelf to Europe , gave orders 
for hoſtilities againſt the forts on the borders 
of Canada +, The Engliſh were ſuperior in 
numbers; it was natural to think that, by 
acting with vigour, they would ſtifle the quar- 
rel. It happened otherwiſe : it is a contin- 
gency which mult be placed to the account of 
fortune, or of | fatality. The ſupineneſs, 
in which England kept her Marine till May 
1756, 1s ſufficient to prevent her being charg- 
ed with the project of drawing the contagion 
of the Ameritan war into Europe. 

Trs Britiſb Miniſtry, at the end of 1755, 
ſtill adhered to their old connections with the 
Court of Vienna: they were ſo deſirous of 
ſtrengthening them, and of entering into new 
' engagements with her, that, in December the 
ſame year, they concluded a Treaty of alli- 
ance and of ſubſidy with Ruſſia, whoſe Sove- 


— — 


” 


1 [© $0 complicated,” ſays Voltaire, are the poli- 
« tical intereſts of the preſent times, that a ſhot fired 
« in America ſhall be the ſignal for ſetting all Europe 


% together by the ears.“ 
+ [The Duke of Cumberland's inſtructions were 


found among Gen. Braddeck's papers, and were pub- 


liked by the French. ] | 
reign 
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reign ſeemed reſolved to make a common 
cauſe with the Empreſs-Queen. The cla- 
mours of a powerful cabal delayed the rati- 
fication of that Treaty, in which, among 
other articles, it was ſtipulated that“ the 
Court of Peter/burgh ſhould be contented 
« with 2n annual ſubſidy of five hundred 
« thouſand pounds ſterling, though inſuffici- 
«ent for the ſupport of the army which ſhe 
« promiſed, and that, becauſe the Imperial 
army of Ruſſia, entering on action, would im- 
* mediately find itſelf in an enemy's country, 
« where its ſubſiſtence would coſt it nothing, 
« or next to nothing.” This was threatening 
the King of Pruſſia with an invaſion pretty 
plainly. The Monarch had not forgotten 
the trick which had been played him, in 1744, 
by the reſentment of the Court of Yer/ailles+ : 
he feared not being ſincerely ſeconded by her 
in this new war; and he did not heſitate to 
lay the ſtorm on the {ide which he conceived 
to be the moſt dangerous. The Ryan armies, 
always formidable, would have had a much 
greater vivacity, if their military cheſt drew 
its ſupplies from England, than it it was con- 
fined to the recruits furniſhed by Auſtria and 


+ ['The French, according to their contract with the 
King of Praffa, ſhould have attempted to hinder 
Prince Charles of Lorrain ſrom repaſſing the Rhine; in- 
lead of which, they gave him very little diſturbance, ] 

France, 
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France, The Houſe of Brunſwick and the 
Landgrave of Ee were the allies of the King 
of England, as the King-Ele&or of Saxony 
was of the Empreſs-Quecn. On wiſhing for 
a junction with France, his Pruſſian Majeſty 
found himſelf ſurrounded by enemies, whom 
a ſmall number of marches brought upon his 
frontiers, as he could nor doubt that the Swedes 
would take the part which the Empreſs of 
Ruſsia ſhould adyiſe them. Allowing the 
French all their :clvity, he could neither flat- 
ter himſelf, nor requireof them, that having 
the fineſt theatres of war open 1n the Low 
Countries and on the Khine, they would come 
and eſtabliſh it in the deſerts of Weſtphalia, 
and among the mountains of Heſſe, It was 
not the intereſt of France to contribute, nor 
even conſent, to the. aggrandiſement of the 
Pruſsian power; nor was it more her intereſt 
to annihilate it, till ſhe ſhould have in the 
Empire an Electoral Houſe ſo indifferent as 
to the Houſe of Auſtria, as to ſee the Germa- 
nic conſtitution in its connections with her In 
a word, the King of Pry/s:a could only regard 
his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty as a frigid ally and 
a weak enemy. That Monarch knew the 
{ſenſibility of George II for his German domini- 
ons, and the complaiſance of his Britannic 
Majeſty's Council for that predilection. No 
great effort of logic and eloquence was ne- 
| ; ceſſary 


r » 
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ceſſary to prove, at St. Fames's, that the in- 
vaſion of Hanover was much nearer, and more 
formidable, on the ſide of Pruſsia, than on 
that of France, both being enemies to the 
King-Elector. At the very time when a 
powerful cabal, in oppoſition to continental 
ſubſidies, gave the moſt uneaſineſs and em- 
barraſſment to the Exgliſb Miniſters, Frede- 
rick made them an offer of being the protector 
of the peace of the Empire, and of engaging 
to oppoſe, with all his forces, the entrance 
of all foreign troops whatever into Germany. 
How came George II not eagerly to embrace 
an offer which equally freed him from the 
ſubſidies to Ruſs5a, and from the hoſtilities of 
France and Pruſsia againſt his Electorate ? 
The Courts of London and Berlin treated on 
the conditions which the latter choſe, who, 
torming a vaſt plan, did not trifle about any 
[mall objects. The ſtipulations were vague : 
it was ſaid that the guaranty of the peace in 
Germany was the only matter in debate. How- 
ever, the refuſal of the Kings-Electors to in- 
clude the Auſtrian Netherlands in their guaran- 
ty convinced the Empreſs Queen that their 
Majeſties had little regard for her intereſts, 
and France, that they were willing to ſecur-: 
themſelves a paſſage to her. Contrary to all 
appearance, preſent intereſt prevailed, in th: 
Courts of Verſailles and Vienna, over their 

ancient 
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ancient enmities. One hour's deliberation an- 
nihilated the arguments of more than two 
centuries : the Treaty of Verſailles united 
France and Auſtria. T he acteſſion of Ruſſia 
and Sweden to that alliance was ſo natural, 
that one cannot help laughing at thoſe men 
of importance Who make a merit of con- 
triving it. | inet 

In the ordinary courſe of things, thoſe 
Treaties of London and Verſailles muſt have 
maintained peace in Europe; and, probably, 
that courſe would not have beeninterrupted, if, 
immediately after their Treaty, the King of 
France and the Empreſs-Queen had taken, 
with that expedition which characteriſes reſo- 
lution, proper meaſures to ſeem certain of ſuſ- 
raining the ſhock, or able to prevent it. The 
two parties were reſpectively reſtrained by 
fear. What the power of the four allicd 
Courts threw into the ſcale, in their favour, 
was counter- balanced by the Britiſb opulence, 
and by the actual ſtate of the Pruſſian forces. 
The King of Pruſſia could enter into action, 
and ſtrike the greateſt blows, whenever he 
pleaſed. Inſtead of which, the four great 
allies. were obliged to concert and combine 
together their operations. This 'would have 
been nothing, if their armies, aſſembled and 
complete in ell reſpects, had only been detai- 


ned by waiting for cabinet-couriers. But 
the 
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the Empreſs-Queen, many months after the 
ſigning of the Treaty of Yerſailles, had not 
collected together thirty thouſand regular 
troops. France, always ſo well prepared to 
receive her enemy on her frontier, was by no 
means prepared to go in queſt of him at a hun- 
dred leagues diſtance, through mountainous 
and barren countries. The Ruſsians, who 
had all Poland to traverſe, appointed the time 
for their arrival. The little harmony between 
the Senate and Court of Stockholm rendered 
a Swediſh army much leſs dangerous in the 
field than it was formerly. At length, the 
Court of Verſailles ſeemed willing to adhere 
to the articles of her Treaty, by giving the 
Empreſs-Queen only the twenty-four thou- 
land men promiſed, and by waiting the events 
of a war in which the Germans would tear 
each other to pieces. It was evident that the 
King of  Pruſsia would not be reſtrained by 
the conſideration of the real ſuperiority of the 
tour Powers, as ſoon as they ſeemed blind to 
the danger of being out- ſtripped by his cele- 
rity. . Some rich and prudent gameſters 
impoſe on the boldeſt gameſter, when they 
ſeem reſolyed to tire his good luck by their 
patience. But if they diſcover ever ſo little 
fear, he threatens every moment to play his 
laſt ſtake, and it is certain that they will get 


into a ſcrape. 
Q As 
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As it is no longer diſputed, who was the 
aggreſſor in this war, ſince the Kings of 
France and Spain founded their declaration of 
war againſt Portugal on the ſame reaſons that 
the King of Pruſ5ia gave for his invaſion of 
Saxony; it may be allowed that his Praſsian 
Majeſty took the field, and began his career, 
before they began with him. Whether that 
Monarch was juſtified in it, or not, by the 
principles of Grotius and Puffendorf, is a 
matter of abſolute indifference. I know not 
from whence thoſe Teachers derived their 
powers to arrogate to themſelves legiſlation 
among Sovereigns. All that is of importance 
to be known by thoſe, who are fond of know- 
ing and eſtimating the men of their own 
times, 1s, whether prudence ſuggeſted to the 
King of Pruſsia the invaſion of Saxony, and 
whether ſhe encouraged him in the confidence 
which he ſeemed to have in his power to ſup- 
port it. This diſcuſſion places his reputation, 
as an able politician, in the faireſt light. The 
ſpeculatiſts, who proclaimed, in a prophet!- 
cal ityle, that he would fink under it, either 
did not ſee, or dared not be thqught to ſce, 
a train of circumſtances, an accidental ſitu- 
ation, no part of which had eſcaped him. He 
had ſtudied the States whom he provoked, 
and the men of the Cabinet whom they had 


to oppoſe to him, as an able Commander = 
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dies the theatre of the war which he would 
wage, and the genius of the Generals who 
are ſent againſt him. To account for the 
events and the marvellous concluſion of this 
war, we will now examine the machine of 
which the Monarch had conſidered the ſprings, 
and conjectured the poſlible play, at the mo- 
ment of his rupture. 

Tu Britiſh Miniſtry then in power diſ- 
played little boldneſs and reſolution. The 
people of England were full of ardour and 
reſentment. A man of a genius and courage 
equally ardent vigorouſly contended with the 
Miniſters : he had the eſteem and affection of 
the people. He was a more ſtrenuous advo- 
cate for war even than the Court. But he 
diſpleaſed the Court by his oppoſition to the 
means and the manner of conducting that 
war. Sooner or later, he could not but 
force the Court to employ him; ſince it was 


only by having him on her ſide, that ſhe could 


hope to be ſeconded by the nation. What- 


ever might then have been his 1deas as to the 


connection of Great Britain with the Conti- 
nent, it might be taken tor granted that he 
would make them bend to circumſtances, when 
being above the ſhame of inconſiſtency, and 


having no more need of oppolition to en- 


hance his own value, he could have no re- 
ſources, but ſucceſs, to ſupport his credit at 
Q 2 Court, 
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Court, his eſteem with the people. To en- 
gage him was the whole affair; and this might 
eaſily be inſured, as ſooh as he was convinced 
that the French Marine being unable long to 
reſiſt the Britiſh, France would turn againſt 
the three Kingdoms, and employ in an inva- 
Non, the forces which ſhe was not obliged to 
ule on the Continent. Mr. Pitt, being once 
engaged, muſt draw with him the Court and 
the people, and go as far as the Monarch alli- 
ed with England could wiſh. It was a work 
of time, and of events, to extend the articles 
of the alliance, and to eſtabliſh a community 
of fortune between the two Powers. To be 
eaſy as to the employment of the - naval for- 
ces, it was ſufficient that the people of Exg- 
land had turned their hopes on that ſide. 

Tur Republic of the United Provinces 
having her Stadtholder a minor; a Princes, 
daughter of George II, being at the head ot 
affairs, a Prince of the Houle of Brunſwick} 
having the command of the army, the States- 
General not being able to let ſlip the advanta- 
ges of the neutrality which would throw all 
commerce into the hands of their ſubjects, - 
the people of the Seven Provinces being con- 
firmed in their taſte for peace by the tear ot 


— 
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the expences of war; that powerful State was 
reckoned as nothing in the criſis. 
DENMARK, beginning to enjoy com- 
merce and arts under a reign remarkably at- 
tentive to the internal adminiſtration, ſeemed 
to promiſe to require nothing more of the 
contending parties than a reſpect for her neu. 
tralitv. An old enemy of the Swedes, ſhe 
took care not to enter into an engagement to 
enable them to recover their ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions. Juſtly attentive to the influence of 
the Ruſsians in Germany, ſhe was very far 


from wiſhing to contribute to increaſe it. 


Too powerful to apprehend any thing from 
the Houſe of Brunſwick; always diſpoſed to 
be uneaſy at a Pruſsian invaſion of the 
Dutchy of Mecklenburgh, too badly ſeconded, 
in all her wars, by the Princes and States of 
the Empire, to offer to protect or revenge 
them, ſhe had no reaſon to apprehend any 
troubleſome diverſion during the war, what- 
ever were its conſequences; and in caſe of 
misfortunes, ſhe was a mediatreſs, a peace- 
maker, able to command attention. 
POLAND, given up to a real anarchy 
under the monſtrous name of a Monarchical 
Republic, without troops, without fortifica- 
tons, without finances, equally open to the 
Ruſsians and Pruſsians, indifferent to them 
both, as well as to her King, was only conſi- 
(3.3 derable 
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derable by her extent and fertility. His 
ruſian Majeſty ſaw what ſupplies ſhe could 
afford him for the ſubſiſtence of his armies 
how many obſtacles, with ſome money and 
much intrigue, ſhe could oppoſe to the ſubſiſt- 
ence of the Ruſsian armies in their march; 
how eaſily the armies of Ruſsia would fall 
back on thoſe plentiful countries, when they 
:pproached the ſands of Brandenburgh; with 
how many reaſons and pretences that diffe- 
rence of ſoil would furniſh their Generals to 
take up their winter quarters early, and to 
= them late. For it cannot be doubted 
that the Monarch had already improved, at 
the Imperial Court of Peter//argh, the intel- 
ligence of which there was a conviction after 
the death of the Empreſs Elizabeth. 

Thar Princeſs had been attacked, for mary 
years, by a diſcaſe which art declared in- 
curable. Her Court was divided, as it hap- 
pens, in the like caſe, in all Courts, between 
the reigning Empreſs and her ſucceſſor. The 
Prince was enraged at having ſo little ſhare 
in buſineſs. Eafily liable to be prejudiced, 
and obſtinate in his prejudice, he had 
no regard but for thoſe who adopted, 
or appeared entirely to adopt, his ideas. 
Every thing being tranſacted in the Cabi. 
net either againſt his will, or without 


his concurrence, it was very natural for 
| | him 
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him to thwart the execution, as far as he 
was able, eſpecially if he was prejudiced a- 
gainſt the general plan; and that was his diſ- 
poſition as to every thing that claſhed with 
the intereſts of the King of Pruſsia. He 
proved, by his fall from the throne, that his 
abilities were very confined, and that, tran- 
{ported by his temper into extremes, he little 
conſidered them before he eſpouſed them. 
Can there be any doubt that this Prince was 
perfectly known to his Pruſsian Majeſty, and 
that, employing his penetration to preſage 
what he might expect from him, he flattered 
himſelf with placing and keeping him in the 
beſt ſituation to make him ufeful ? It may 
be deemed a fact that, before he entered on 
action, the King of Pruſsia was ſure of pro- 
fiting by the alliance of his enemies with 
Ruſsia. It is difficult to know which moſt 
to admire, the good fortune of the Monarch, 


which procured him this intelligence, or his 


addreſs in preventing the allied Crowns from 
having any more than the ſuſpicion of ir. 
But ſtill it is certain that if hefhad only had 
that accidental ſituation of the Imperial 
Court of Ruſsia in his favour, his confidence 
in provoking the four allied Powers would 
have been no more than a noble boldneſs, 
He might, probably, hope to be appriſed of 
the projects and plans of military operations 

Q 4 which 
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which the four Courts would communicate 
to each other; and being certain of never 
marching, or fighting, without ſome view, 
of diſconcerting his enemies, for the whole 
campaign, by beginning it on a plan diffe- 
rent from theirs, of parrying, in ſhort, on the 
moſt dangerous ſide, the paſſes of genius and 
fortune, he might, with fewer forces, depend 
on being always ſuperior. The diverſion, 
with which Sweden threatened him, he made 
a matter of amuſement. Who knew better 
than he, that neither the Court nor the Se- 
nate of Stockholm thought of making con- 
queſts, that the firſt wiſhed him no harm, 

and.that the ſecond could do him none ? 
Wir the certainty of having the Empe- 
ror and the Empire againſt him, and of fur- 
niſhing new grievances to the principal gua- 
rantee of the peace of Weſtphalia, the ſudden 
invaſion of Saxory might, perhaps, at ano- 
ther time, have been the higheſt degree 
of raſhneſs. But what was then the {tate 
of Germany? The Elector of Saxony had 
not then fifteen thouſand ſoldiers on foot. 
His Miniſtry were hated, his coffers were 
empty. The troops which the Elector of 
Bavaria kept in pay did not amount to eight 
thouſand men. His Miniſters, deſirous- of 
iving him an averſion for war, were ſure of 
— in it, by reminding him of 3 
ls 
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his country ſuffered in the laſt. They were 
fo ſtrenuous for oeconomy, that 1t might be 
foreſeen that they would cavil, in the Diet, 
as to the contingent of the Prince their ma- 
ſter. The Elector-Palatine, without parti- 
cular connections with Saxony, and without 
any views of aggrandiſement, declared that 
he would take no part in the quarrel, if he 
was not forced to it. There are, in Courts, 
ſome recollections and reſentments which are 
never extinguiſhed. The Palatine family 
will always regard Saxony with indiffer- 
ence, on account of the misfortunes of 
the + Elector-King of Bobemia in the 
laſt century. The three Eccleſiaſtical E- 
lectors, nearly alike diſordered in their fi- 
nances, did not threaten to intereſt them- 
ſelves more ſtrongly in favour of the invaded 
State. From their pacific character, it might, 
on the contrary, be inferred, that being de- 
luded by the hope of ſooner reſtoring peace 
by gentle meafures, they would offer them- 
ſelves for mediators in the Diet, and, with 
the beſt intentions, would ward the vigorous. 


pe EEE 


+ [ Son-in-law to our James I, EleQor- Palatine, 
xc. Jobn- George, Elector of Saxony, under pretence of 
aſſiſting the Head of the Empire againſt his rebellious 
ſabjeRs, in 1620, invaded and conquered Ezgtie, and 
exerciſed great cruelties on the inhabitants. 

| See Univ. Mod. Hift, Vol. XI, p. 203. ] 
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blows which the Imperial authority might be 
. tempted to ſtrike. The zeal of Proteſtant- 
iſm, which was ſaid to be threatened with 
ruin by the Courts of Verſailles, Vienna, and 
Dreſden, was equivalent to the affection of 
the rich Imperial Cities. It was unqueſtion- 
able that, if the Germanic body ſhould o- 
penly take a part, it would be with regret 
that its army, compoſed of contingents, 
would with as much eaſe be checked and de- 
feated, as it would with difficulty be aſ- 
ſembled and conducted; and that it would 
afford a martial reaſon for incurſions infi- 
nitely more advantageous than the expence of 

the body of troops which would oppoſe it. 
He ran no hazard of being miſtaken in 
calculating the ſtrength of the Imperial au- 
thority . by the ſtrength of that army of the 
Empire. The more reaſons the Emperor 
had to favour the Empreſs-Queen, the more 
certain it was that he would act with circum- 
ſpection againſt the enemies of that Princeſs 
become, the enemies of the Empire. His 
dignity preſcribed to him leſs ſeverity, that 
he might not be accuſed. of partiality. His 
intereſt, entirely diſtin from that of the 
Empreſs his wife, ſubjected him, it may be 
ſaid, to the deliberations of the Germanic 
body, frequently obviated, and always con- 
quered by his predeceſſors, Ferdinand, or 
Pois, 
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pold, and Jaſepb + made uſe of the Imperial 


authority to ſtrengthen their armies. At the 
worſt, it might be feared that Francis would 
avail himſelf of the ſucceſs of his arms to 
diſplay the Imperial authority; and the 
reſources improved on the fide of Ruffia 
would be encouraged by that ſucceſs. In 
ſhort, the Emperor could act no other part 
than that of a common father; and far from 
being a judge armed to avenge the laws, he 
was reduced by a regard for himſelf to ap- 
peal only to them, to rely only on them, a» 
gainſt the infringers. 

Tur Court of Vienna could no longer im- 
poſe on a Prince who knew her-as well as he 
knew his own Court. She brooded over an old 
hatred and former reſentments: ſhe would 
not begin the war. But ſhe did not diſſem- 
ble that ſhe flattered herſelf with not being 
attacked with impunity. However, the alli- 
ance with France was not reliſhed by all the 
Miniſters; and the experience of all ages 
has demonſtrated that the courſe of a tor- 
rent may be more eaſily altered than ardour 
be infuſed into a Stateſman for a plan which 
he diſapproves. The Miniſters of the Em- 


+ -[Succeſlively Emperors in 16 7 16 8, and 1705. 
The laſt was brother to Charles VI, who ſucceeded him, 
and uncle to the preſent Empreſs Queen.] 
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preſs were all nearly in the ſame degree of credit 
with her, either on their own account, or by 
their union with perſons whom ſhe honoured 
with her confidence. They were independ- 
ent on each other in their departments; and 
if, in Council, they were not equally maſters 
of the dehberations and reſolutions, they 
compenſated that inequality by the connec- 
tions of their department, which gave them, 
more or leſs, a ſhare in the execution. 

By a diſtribution merely accidental, he 
diſcovered that the Miniſter, who promoted 
the alliance of Verſailles, and was the princi- 
pal author of the plan of operations which 
reſulted from it, had the greateſt influence 
in Council, and the leaſt in execution. He 
found that his genius and character were of a 
ſtamp to make him diſdain and deſpiſe the 
ſupple policy of a Courtier; that, ſatisfied 
with having propoſed and adviſed what he 
thought beſt, he was one who would ſee with 
diſdain his plan badly traced, his meaſures 
diſconcerted, his hopes deſtroyed, and would 
rather retire from the helm of State than ſo- 
licit, by prepoſſeſſion and deference, the con- 
currence, or complaiſance, of the Miniſters 
his collegues. This ſtiffneſs, which perhaps 
would have rendered him an admirable Viſir 
among the Tyrks, where the Miniſter reckons 


himſelf at an immenſe diſtance from . o- 
es er 
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ther Officers of the Sublime Porte, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily mar all his labours, and deprive his 
Sovereign of the fruit of his genius and his 
talents : the chiefs of each department, who 
deemed themſelves, at leaſt, his equals, had 
nothing more at heart than the making him 
ſenſible of their influence; The molt ra- 
tional plans were moſt certainly poſtponed, 
the moſt brilliant might expect the rudeſt 
ſhocks. One may eaſily imagine the ſuperio- 
rity of the King of Pruſſia, abſolute in project 
a id in execution, ſure to attempt whatever he 
pleaſed, and to have no aſſiſtance but his 
own in all occurrences. 

THz ſtate of the Court of Verſailles pre- 
ſented his Praſſian Majeſty with a no leſs fa- 
vourable proſpect. The Miniſters of War 
and of the Marine were rivals in ambition 
and favour, and adhered to the latter by the 
ſame thread, M. Machaut ſeemed ſtrongly 
inclined to reftore to his department its an- 
cient luſtre. M. d Argenſon was deſirous of 
maintaining the ſuperiority of his. The for- 
mer took the propereſt methods to attain his 
purpoſe. The other ſtuck to a multitude of old 
cuſtoms, which hindered him from purſuing ' 
the dictates of his underſtanding. An enemy to 
Marſhal Saxe, he had formerly ſet a mark on 
the Officers whom the eſteem of that Gene- 


ral ſeemed to deſign for the firſt military 
. a em- 
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. employments; and reſtrained by a falſe 
— on the death of Maurice, from mak- 
advances to thoſe brave men whom he 
had ill- treated, and whoſe courage was too 
great to anticipate them, he remained devoted 
to thoſe amiable men, better formed for the 
Court than for Camps, men whoſe merit 
conſiſts in national bravery and a ſelf-ſufficient 
air; who have read Follard and + Puiſegur, 
and know how to quote them properly; who 
truſt to ſpying-glaſſes, maps, and the Chap- 
ter of accidents , good ſpeakers, always ſure 
of having a reaſon againſt fortune in all e- 
vents, provided they can make themſelves 
heard, Such connections metamorphoſed the 
Stateſman into a Courtier; and the intereſt 
of the latter almoſt always biaſſed the Mini- 
ſter in the diſtribution of employments, at 
the expence of the, diſcernment of the for- 
mer, The obſervations. on the Marine and 
its Office were the concern of the Engliſb : 
it was enough for the King of Pruſſia to be 
_ attentive to that of War. 

Amons the great Officers of the Crown, 
who were in the higheſt credit, appeared 
Marſhal de Belle-i/ie, who had grown old in 
the ſtudy, love, and practice of the ſyſtem 
of L between the Houſes of — and 
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+ [Marſhal of France, author of the Art of IWar.] 
| Auſtria, 
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Auſtria, who had nothing better to alledge 
of his long life than what he had done, or 
attempted to do, agreeably to thoſe principles. 
It would have been making herſelf uneaſy 
by deſign, to ſuppoſe that the old Marſhal 


would heartily and affectionately embrace - 


the contrary ſyſtem, and that he would vote 


for hazarding as much for the Pragmatic of 


Charles VI as he had adviſed to hazard a- 
gainſt the execution of it, It 1s true that 
the French Miniſtry might change, and that 
new Miniſters, detached from ancient preju- 
dices, might introduce into the Councils 
maxims and a ſyſtem accommodated to times 
and circumſtances. But ſuch a removal was 
not the work of a day; and he might flatter 
himſelf that, before it took place, the re- 
ſtrictions and refinements, in order to attach 
themſelves to a new ſyſtem, without prevent- 
ing their return to the old, would have occa- 
ſioned ſome faults, and created ſome embar- 


raſſments, ſufficient to keep the ſucceſſors 
for ſome time out of the right road. Laſtly, 
the Houſe of Brunſwick and the Landgrave 


of Heſſe, ſtrengthened with the aſſiſtance of 
England, made no weak barrier to Branden- 
burgh; and allowing that it might be fur- 
mounted by an army of ſixty or eighty thou- 
ſand French, there remained no leſs danger 


and difficulty to France from being at 1o 
| great 
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great a diſtance from her frontiers, with 
troops ſo numerous, perpetually on the of- 
fenſive. It was probable that ſhe would con- 
ſider the Electorate as a Britiſh province, and 
that if ſhe conquered. it, ſhe would make it 
an inſtrument of peace; that, conſequently, 
ſhe would think of maintaining herſelf there, 
and would not go and riſk againſt the Pruf- 
ian forces an army whoſe defeat would be 
attended with the loſs of its conqueſt, 

TRE ſituation of Spain was of little im- 
portance to the King of Pruffia. But that 
able Monarch made it a powerful argument 
for animating the Engliſb in regard to the na- 
tural connections of the grandſons of Lewis 
XIV with his ſucceſſors. The Spaniſb finan- 
ces were in the greateſt diſorder. The ſca 
and land forces, equally neglected, left the 
ſettlements in the New World, and the 
Kingdom itſelf, defenceleſs. King Ferd:- 
nand, addicted to amuſements entirely foreign 
to his rank, gave the greateſt part of his 
confidence to a $ Miniſter, whom a long re- 
ſidence at London had reconciled to the ma- 
ſters of Ireland his country, who by that was 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of the Engliſh, and 
who preſuming too much, or too little, on 
the ſtrength 7 France, was violently ſtruck 
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with the diſparity between that of Spain and 
Great Britain. The Court was without am- 
bitioa and without views, in that ignorant 
indifference as to external affairs, which ſel- 
dom fails to attack the Courts where the So- 
vereign, without children, and without any 
greatneſs of mind, reflects with chagrin on his 
heir, and thinks that he gives him too much 
by leaving him what cannot be taken from him. 
Norhix o intimated that the reign 
of Ferdinand would ſo ſoon end with his 
life ; and even admitting the proximity of 
that event, there were hopes that the + ſuc- 
ceſſor, already known by his oeconomical ar- 
rangements in the Kingdom of the Two Sici- 
lies, and by his happy diſcernment in the 
choice of his Miniſters, would apply his firſt 
care to the internal part of the Monarchy, 
that he would wiſh to recover its exhauſted 
ſtate, and that, before he ventured to interfere 
in the quarrel of France, England would have 
gained ſuch a deciſive ſuperiority, that the 
Auxiliary would be in danger of doing no- 
thing but partake the ill ſucceſs of his Ally. 
In caſe the fortune of arms ſhould deceive 
the hopes of the two Kings Electors, they 


t [King Ferdinand reigned from July, 1745, to Au- 


,., 1759 / 
T [ Charles, his brother, King of the Tao Sicilies, ] 


had 
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had in reſerve the King of Sardinia, whom 
fuitable ſubſidies might enable to divide the 
Irrvption of forty thouſand good ſoldiers be- 
tween Prevence and Lombardy. Don Philip, 
the Duke of Modena, and the Genoeſe, were 
no formidable enemies. A Hritiſb fleet be- 
fore Naples | compelled the King of the T9 
Sicilies to ſign a neutrality. The Emperor, 
in quality of Duke of Tuſcany. would have 
ſolicited his: it is long ſince Venice, by her. 
= temper, has thrown herſelf out of the 

alance of Europe, | 

ALL this ſituation is changed. France ad- 
heres by conviction to a new ſyſtem. The 
Courts of Verſailles and Vienna lee that the 
pre-eminence, which they conteſted, 1s - on 
the point of paſſing to the Courts of London 
and Berlin, if it be not there already. 'I heir 
Stateſmen have demonſtrated that the two 
Powers are threatened by enemies, who, if 
they are ſuffered to ſtrengthen and increaſe, 
will be much more dangerous, and will form 
very different pretenſions from thoſe which 
ſet Lewis XIV and the 4 ſons of Leopold at 
variance, France ſees her commerce and na- 
vigation become precarious. Auſtria is in 
danger of trembling for Prague, and even 


— 


l 6 1742. ] 
4 [The Emperors Jeb I. and Charles VI.] 


for 
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for Vienna. The two Powers renounce their 
old antipathy and emulation, they ſtrengthen 
their reconciliation by continual alliances, 
they ſtand on their guard againſt ſurpriſe, 
and keep their forces ſo diſpoſed as not to be 
taken unawares. Vienna knows her enemy, 
as a politician, as well as a warrior. Her 
troops, familiariſed to the Prufſian diſcipline 
and evolutions, which terrified them at the 
beginning of this war, no longer imagine 
that their only fecurity conſiſts in being ti- 
midly on the defenſive. Baron de Laudobn 
is a maſter who has made a great number of 
ſcholars. The King of Pruſſia himſelf has 
formed ſome Stateſmen and warriors for his 
enemies ||. It is not probable that the Au- 
ftrian Miniſters, taught by ſo many inſtances 
which the Monarch has exhibited before their 
eyes, that the greateſt advantages are derived 
from ſecrecy, harmony, and expedition, ſhould 
refuſe to unite, or to ſubmit to a chief, in 
order to conteſt with him thoſe eſſential 
points. | 

RUSSIA, after having been placed out of 
her own true intereſt, will be the friend of all 
the world, till her conſtitution, ſhattered by 


| [Thus Charles XII taught his enemies the Ruftans 
to conquer the Swedes, and thus our Englih Eaſt In- 
dians may probably teach their vaſſals the Nabobs te 
become their maſters, ] 


the 
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the late Emperor Peter III, is perfectly 
re-eſtabliſhed $; till circumſtances enable her 
to chuſe the allies and enemies which reaſons 
+ of State ſhall aſſign to her. 

EDEN may be piqued with ambition 
by powerful ſubſidies. A new reign may 
give a different appearance to Poland +. The 
Stadtholder of the Seven Provinces ap- 
proaches his majority ||. Policy, for the 
future, will determine the nature and degree 
of the connections of the Republic with 
Great Britain. Denmark is powertully armed 
by ſea and land. The acquiſitions and ſupe- 
riority of England have given her new inte- 
reſts. The Germanic body reproaches herſelf 
for her firſt indolence and her firſt fears. 
The quarrel of the Houſes of Auſtria and 
Prufſis no longer appears to her a private 
quarrel; and. each State having had an op- 
portunity to diſcover that the diſproportion 
of its forces leaves it no real ſecurity but in 


[Her preſent operations againſt the Turks, &c. 
ſeem to diſprove this aſſertion. ] : 

+ [A new reign, viz. that of the preſent King, who 
was elected in 1764, has indeed given a different but a 
much worſe appearance to Poland, it cage, difficult to 
ſay whether that unhappy Republican Kingdom bas 
ſuffered moit by her friends or her enemies. And what 
may be the iflue of her preſent commotions, time only 
can diſcover. Certain it is, that her conſtitution can- 
not be altered for the worſe. ] 

| [He came of age in March, 17:9. ] 


the 
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the laws of the Empire, a new infringement 
of thoſe laws will arm them in earnelt againſt 
the infringer. 

SPAIN appears in a new light. The 
neighbourhood of the Exgliſb, and their 
ſtrength in America, indiſſolubly connect her 
with France. She will, for the future, be 
the principal party in all the wars concerning 
commerce and navigation: ſhe ſeems ſenſi- 
ble how much it behoves her to put herſelf 
on ſuch a footing as to give her ally a confi- 
dential ſecond. 

Is [taly, the projected marriage of a +F 
Princeſs of Modena with one of the younger 
t Archdukes beſpeaks a King of Lombardy, 
whom his patrimony, added to the portion of 
his wife, will render a champion capable of 
making head againſt the King of Sardinia. 
In the new ſyſtem, his Sardinian Majeſty is, 
as the ſaying is, in a cleft ſtick, which com- 
pels him to be quiet. 

From this double conſideration 1t follows, 
that the chance of this war, ſo contrary in 
appearance to what might have been expect- 
ed, diſplayed itſelf in the natural order of 
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t [The Princeſs Maria Beatrice, grand-daughter to 
the reigning Duke, and only daughter to the Heredi- 


tary Prince, ] 
t [The- Arch-duke Ferdinand, ſecond brother to 


the Emperor, This marriage took place 1n 1766. ] 
things 


things to a ſpeculative obſerver equally able 


time for the victorious party, and that peacc, 
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to conceive at large, and to deſcend to mi- 


nute particulars, 
IT follows, that the criſis has ended in 


. ardently defired by the one to recover from 
her loſſes, ought to be dearly prized by the 
other, in regard to whom circumſtances are 
ſo altered, that in a new war ſhe will ſcarce 
again have any of thoſe advantages to which 


Ahe is indebted for her brilliant ſucceſs. 
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LTT 
To Ma. HENRY F. 
The Author communicates bis return to England. 


SIR, 


HOUGH I reckon to be at London ad 

ſoon as this letter, the uncertainty of 
finding you there makes me appriſe you of 
my return to England. I will deliver to your 
porter the little purchaſes, for which you 
were pleaſed to give me a commiſſion ; and 
I will add to them the letter with which our 
illuſtrious and delightful Solitaries have en- 
truſted me. As foon as I have paid the firſt 
viſit which I owe to many perſons of your 
acquaintance, I will repair to you, Sir, 
where- ever you are, to preſent to you the 
man whom you condeſcend to number among 
your friends; and who is very ſincerely your 
leryant, 
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TAPPENDI X. 


Ns. 1. 


VOL. II. O the account here given of 
P. 10). 5 the right claimed by the 
Parliaments of verify ing, or regiſtering, the 
King's Edicts, it may be proper to add that, 

in November, 1770, the Parliament of Paris 
received an Edict, by which his Majeſty 
commanded them to hold as a law the 5 
penſable oWigation all the Sovereign Courts 
are under to regiſter the laws which he ad- 
dreſſes to then; when the Monarch, not- 
withſtanding their remonſtrances, perſiſts in 
enforcing the execution of his will. And 
on their remonſtrating and reſolving not to 
regiſter the Edict, the King's Counſel re- 
ceived orders from the King to withdraw it, 
and the Parliament was ſummoned to meet 
at the Caſtle of Verſailles, December 7, where, 
in.a Bed of - Juſtice, compoſed of one hun- 
VOL. II. R dred 
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dred and eight perſons, among whom were 
ten Princes of the Blood, after his Majeſty 
had entered, and every one had taken his 
place, the Chancellor, M. Maupeou, by the 
King's order, ſpoke as follows: 


Gentlemen, 


4% His Majeſty had reaſon. to think that 
you would have received with reſpect and 
Jubmiſſion a law which contains true princi- 
ples; principles avowed and defended by 
our anceſtors, and conſecrated in the archives 
of our hiſtory. Can your refuſal to regiſter 
this law proceed then from your attachment 
to new ideas, and has a tranſient ferment 
left ſuch deep impreſſions on your hearts? 
Trace back the inſtitution of Parliaments; 
follow them in their progreſs; and you will 
tee that they derive their exiſtence and their 

wer from the Kings, and that the pleni- 
tude of that power ever reſides in the hand 
which communicated it. They neither are 
an emanation nor a-part of each other. The 
power which created them has circumſcribed 
their authority, aſſigned them their limits, 
and fixed the matter, as well as manner, of 
their juriſdiction. Charged with the applica- 
tion of the laws, you have not the power to 
ſtretch nor reſtrain their diſpoſitions. It is 


the province of the power that has eſta- 
| "74 bliſhed 
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bliſhed them to. elucidate their obſcurity by 
new laws. You are bound by the moſt ſa- 
cred oaths to adminiſter juſtice, and you 
cannot ſuſpend nor abandon your engage- 
ments with the Xing, and the obligations 
you have contracted with the people. When 
the legiſlator manifeſts his will, you are his 
organ, and his goodneſs permits you to be 
his Council. He invites you to enlighten 


him by your knowledge, and commands you 


to ſhew him the truth. There your Miniſtry 


ends, The King, in his wiſdom, weighs 
your obſervations: he balances them with 


the motives which determine him; and in 
that point of view, which takes in the whole 
of the Monarchy, he judges of the advan- 
tages or inconveniences of the law. If he 


then commands, you owe him the moſt im- 


plicit obedtence. If your. rights extended 


farther, if your reſiſtance had no bounds, 


you would no longer be his officers, but his 


maſters. His will would be ſubſervient to 


yours; the Majeſty of the Throne would 
reſide no where but in your aſſemblies; and 


ſtripped of the moſt eſſential prerogatives of 
the Crown, dependent in the eſtabliſnment of 
the laws, dependent in the execution of them, 
the Crown would preſerve only the name, the 


empty ſhadow, of Sovereignty. But though 
public order, though the moſt ſacred titles 
— revolt” 
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revolt againſt ſuch chimerical pretenſions, 
the rank which is affigned you, the functions 
which are entruſted to you, are not the leſs 
honourable, nor leſs auguſt. The King im- 
parts to you the moſt precious portion of his 
power, the right of enforcing reſpect to his 
laws, of puniſhing offences, of preſerving 
domeſtic peace, and of defending the com- 
munity againſt every atrack. Maintain the 
dignity of that Miniſtry; let your actions, if 
poſſible, do honour to it; let the people, 
penetrated with the equity of your deciſions, 
bleſs the hand that has imprinted on you the 
character of Magiſtrates. Ever ſubmiſſive, 
ever reſpectful, .conciliate zeal with obedi- 
dience, and reflect a light on authority, but 

never reſiſt it.“ | | 
This ſpeech being ended; the Firſt Preſi- 
dent, and all the Preſidents and Counſellors, 
put one knee to the ground: on the Chan- 
cellor ſaying, © The King commands you to 
e riſe,” they roſe, and ſtood uncovered. 

The Firſt Preſident then ſaid, | 
e | | 
„ Your Parliament never ſees your Ma- 
jeſty diſplay your authority, without being 
oppreſſed with that deep ſorrow and conſter- 
nation which acts of arbitrary power inſpire, 
The ſentiments, Sire, engraven on the hearts 
of all the Magiſtrates of your Parliament, 
5 > are 
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are grounded on the pureſt love for your 
ſacred perſon. The inexhauſtible fund of 
gentleneſs and benevolence, which all your 
ſubjects acknowledge to be the characteriſtic 
of your Majeſty, is irreconcileable with theſe 
"dreadful circumſtances: which threaten the 
laws of the. Kingdom, and the conſtitution 
of the State, with dangerous infringements; 
Joux Parliament cannot depart from 
principles, the maintaining of which is e- 
qually uſeful to your Majeſty and your ſub- 
jects, without being wanting in what is pre- 
ſcribed to it by its attachment to the perſon - 
and ſervice of your Majeſty, the umverſal ' 
vow of all the Orders of the State; and the 
fidelity. it owes to the oath it has taken to 
keep and obſerve the laws of the kingdom. 
Lewis XI has depoſited in our Regiſters the 
form of the oath he took at his acceſſion to 
the Crown, by letters regiſtered in Parlia- 
ment the 22d of April, 1482; willing, by 
that ſolemh act, that the Magiſtrates ſhould * 
never loſe light of the obligation impoſed 
on them to acquit the Kings, in that reſpect, 
: from the oath they take at their coronation, - 
; and to attend to it in ſuch manner, that, 
q through the neglect of the Magiſtrates, no 
complaints may thence ariſe, nor to the- 
Kings any charge * their conſcienee. 
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Ix the ſame ſpirit, Site, and by virtue of 
the. ſame obligation, your Parliament, on a 
far leſs important occaſion, declared, the iſt 


of Marth, 1383, That, whereas the Edict 
is againſt the fundamental laws of the 
State, from which laws we cannot dero- 
gate, your Parliament cannot proceed to 


its verification.“ 
Permit your Parliament, Sire, at the 


foot of your throne, to make uſe of the 
fame expreſſions; and let your paternal heart 


judge, with that neſs inherent to it, 


whether your Parliament could have pro- 
ceeded to the regiſtering of the Edict your 
Majeſty was pleaſed ta ſend to it.“). 


Tms ſpeech being ended, the Chancellor, 


by the King's orders, commanded the Edict 


to be regiſtered. And the Parliament till 


beſeeching the King to withdraw his Edict, 

the Firſt Preſident and all the Members re- 

ceived letters de cac bet, Zeug 22, 1771, 
a 


baniſhing them to ſeveral. villages in the 
neighbourhood of Paris; and on the 23d, his 
Majeſty, by letters patent, erected a new 
Parliament, or Court of Juſtice, under the 


name of the King's. Court, and on February 
22, he alfo branched the Parliament of Paris 
into ſix different Parliaments, as mentioned 


Vol. I. 55 94 Nate. The other Parliaments 
have alſo been ſuppreſſed and baniſhed. 1 
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No. 2. 
vo. ＋ . none inn words 


P. 112. Lare theſe: © It is not e- 
nough to have intermediate powers in a Mo- 
narchy; there muſt alſo be à depoſitary of 
the laws. This depoſitary can only be the 
political bodies which promulge the new laws, 
and revive the obſolete. The ignorance na- 
tural to the Nobility, their indolence and 
contempt for civil Government, require that 
there ſhould be a body which ſhould inceſ- 
ſantly extricate the laws from the duſt. in 
which they would be buried. The Prince's. 
Council is not a proper depolitary. It is in its. 
nature the depoſitary of the momentary will 
of the Prince, and not of the fundamental 
laws. - Beſides, the Prince's Council is con- 
tinually changing ; it is neither permanent 
nor numerous; nor has it a ſufficient. ſhare 
of the confidence of the people ; it is there- 
fore- incapable of ſetting them right in diffi- 
cult conjunctures, or reducing them to pro- 
per obedience.” 

Spirit of Laws, B. IT. Cb. 4 


Or this author Lord: Cheſterfield ſays, 
« His virtues did honour to human nature, 


his writings, juſtice, A friend to — . 
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he aſſerted their undoubted and unalienable 
rights and freedoms even in his own coun- 
try, whoſe prejudice in matters of religion 
and government he had long lamented, and 
endeavoured. (not without ſome ſucceſs) to 
remove. He well knew and juſtly admired 
the happy copſtitution of this country, where 
fixed and known laws reſtrain Monarchy from 
_ tyranny, and liberty from licentiouſneſs. His 
works will illuſtrate his name, and ſurvive 
him as long as right reaſon, moral obliga- 
tion, and the true ſpirit of laws ſhall be 
_ underſtood, reſpected, and maintained.“] 


—_ 
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' Angoulime, Dutcheſs of, mother of Francis I, her bad 


government, i. 289. 


- Anne, of Auſtria, Queen- mother of Lewis XIV, in- 


creaſed the diſorder of the finances, 11. 181. 


Arne, Queen of England, the ſituation of Great Britain 


at her death, ii. 172. 

Annebaut, Admiral 4, Prime Miniſter to Franks J, i. 
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Pc th Count 4, Miniſter of war, i. 327. An ene- 
my to Marſhal Saxe, ii. 349. 

„Marqueſs d, Miniſter for foreign affairs, 
duped by Mr. Villettes, 1. 328. 
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ii. ; 
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aal. Chevalier de, his genius, raſhneſs and death, ii, 
58. Deeply regretted by his brother the Marſhal, 59. 

Denedittines, Order of, prolong their Noviciate, ii. 247, 
Benefactors to France, 254. 
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Bernis, Cardinal de, his character and riſe, i. 329. 
Ambaſſador to Venice, and Miniſter for foreign af. 
fairs, 330. His diſmiſſion and firmneſs, 331 

Bertin, M. Comptroller-General, his talents and riſe, 


i. 73, &c. 


Br/aard, M. attempts to reſtore Maill”s manufactory, 


ii. 284. 

Bigron, M. Attorney-General, ii. 115. 

Bojcawen, Admiral, 1, 312. 

Bourbon, Duke of, Prime Miniſter to Lewis XV, I. 322. 
' Diſplaced by Cardinal Fleury, ii. 39. His inexpe- 

' rience and complaiſance, 21 5- | 

Bine, M. 4e, Miniſter of war, i. 333, N. 

Breteuil, Marqueſs de, Miniſter of war, i. 328. 
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Broglio, Marſhal de, ſurpriſed at the Secchia, ii. 47. 
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Bufj, M. de, French Miniſter, recalled from London, 
i. 4, N. His character, 10. 
— Marquefs de, his gains in India, ii. 277. 
Byng, Adm), an uſeful example, i. 266. 
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ACHET, Letters de, account of, i. 218. fi. 34. 
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Capet, Hugh, King of France, i. 5 N. ii. 116, 15 5. 
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vour with Cardinal Fleury, 323. ii. 42. His in- 
trigues and diſgrace, i. 324, 5. ii. 43. His mis for- 
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Cheſterfield, Earl of, his ſaying of Roubilliar, i, 44, N. 
His character of Montęſpuieu, ii. 367. 

Chineſe, unjuſtly vilified by Lord An/or, ii. 205. Timid 
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firmneſs, i. 17, His noble birth, employments, and 
influence, 19. His oeconomy, 23. His diſgrace, 
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Choi/eul, Count de, Miniſter for foreign affairs, i. 24. 
Negociates with the Duke of Bedford, ii. 3. 
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Clovis, firſt King of France, ii. 116, | 
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ii. 47. 
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Coinage, Ugbt of, when engroſſed by the King, ii. 157. 

Colbert, M. Comptroller General, his knowledge and 
capacity, i. 181. Was the King's man rather than 
the nation's man, 182. Extended the regal autho- 
rity, 304. An incomparable Financer, 305. ii. 165. 
His miſtakes, ii. 166, 194—6, Was the confident 
of Mazarin, 189. Attacked the pride and ambition 
of Fouguet, 190. His prudent modeſty, 192. Diſ- 
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Cologne, Elector of, fold himſelf to the Exgliſb, ii. 51. 

Combalet, Madam de. See Aiguillon, Dutchels of. 

Commentary, Gallican, propoſed, ii. 265. 
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Ccnfians, Marſhal de, buried the French Marine, i. 28. 
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Contades, M arſhal de, a creature of Marſhal de Belle-iſle, 
i. 27. 

Cornel ls, Mrs. compared with an Opera-gut at Fae 

'': $31; N. 

Coronation-oath of the Kings of France, ii. 1 19. 

Cromwell, Oliver, compared with Richelieu, i. 301. 

| S 2 Cunter- 
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Cumberland, Duke of, gave orders for hoſtilities on the 
Obio, 11. 332. © 
Cuſtom-houſe offices, their pexnicious effects in France, 


i. 270. : 
D. 


AUPHIN, fon of Levi XIV, ii. 221. Father 
of Lewis XV. 167, 222. Son of Lewis XV, 
230. 

Danphinet Maria Thereſa (of Spain) her apprehen- 
ſions, ii. 231, Her obligations and gratitude to Bi. 
ſhop Beaumont, 232. 

Debt, Engliſh, national, a vaſt edifice, 1 1. 153. Its a- 
mount, 279. Its late increaſe, ii. 329. 

— French, national, its preſent amount, i. 217. 
ii. 154, 209. Scarce half that of England, i. 268. 
Its amount at the death of Henry IV, ii. 170. 

Decker, Sir Matthew, tax propoſed by, i. 241, N. 

Deſcartes, M. his ſyſtem fallen, ii. 114. ; 

- Dejmarets, M. (nephew to Colbert) a ſharper, i. 58. 
Succeeded Chanillard, 321. Deſerved the public 
indulgence, ii. 206. His artifice, 207. 

Dietrichftein, Prince, Auſtrian Miniſter, ſeconded Mr, 
Villettes at Turin, i. 329. 

Dream, the author's, on the Peace, i. 4a—5. Ex- 
plained by his correſpondent, 48—5 1. 

Druceurt, Chevalier, Governor of Lowiſoourg, a Crea- 
ture of Marſhal ge Belle-iſſe, i. 27. 

Dubcis, Cardinal, Prime Miniſter to Lewis xv, 1. 321. 
His irreligion and concupiſcence, 322. His charac- 

ter of the Abbe ge St. Piers ii. 7, N 

Dugue-Trown, M. his ſpirit, ii. 123 
Nals, Sieur, an able Governor, i. 143, 193. ii. 216. 


E. 


E. 
DICT of Nantes, revocation of, its conſequences, - 
ii. 306. 

Edward i, King of England, his ſaying of the Salic 
law, ii. 157, N. 

Eygliſb female education deſcribed, i. 129. 

Epernon, Duke 4”, favourite of Henry III, 1. 23. His 
ambition and good fortune, ii. 44. 

Eſcurial, Palace of, built in be of a vow, i. 
292. 

Epprir, L', Extract from, Pe. viii. 

2 Count 4, French Ambaſſador, his abilities, 


Et. 
Erni, Marſhal 4, ſtudied to reform the French army, 


i. 114 
p. 


ABLE of the Bees, ii. 146, 289. 
Familiars of the French ſtage” like” thoſe of the 
Inquiſition, 11. 76. 
Farmers- General vindicated, i. 248, &c. A powerful 
claſs, 222, Their luxury excuſed, 224. May be 
the beſt inſtruments of the public welfare, 270. 


Their gains, ii. 207: 
Farms-General, inſtituted by Catherine d Medicis; iis 


15 
F. n Marqueſs at, Lieutenant-General, his death 
and elogium, i. 14, N. | 
Ferdinand, Prince, lent to the Engl by the King of: 
. Pruſſia, i. 102. 
_ — VI, King of Spain, #triflef, ii. 352. 
Feuquieresr, Marqueſs de, i, 18. 
Fielding, Sir John; commended, i. 204. 
Financers, French, clamour againſt, ii. 99. 
Finances of the two Crowns, diſcourſes. on, i. 57—75. 
216—281, Their accidental revolutiens, ii. 310. 
„ Fiſchers- 


— 
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Fiſcher, M. Partiſan, diſhked * Mane 4 Broglis, 
Ii. 10. 
"Fiſheries, an the Dutch, ii. 192. 
Flug, Cardinal de, annexed importance to every thing, 
i. 12. Had the power of Maxarin and Richelieu, 3 17. 
United Lorrain to the Crown, 322. Detected and 
baniſhed M. Chauwelin, 325. Preceptor to Lewis 
XV, ii. 39. Prime Miniſter, 42. Patroniſed Mar- 
Hal ar Belle. iſe, 43, 46. Pacific and reſolute, 214. 
'Raiſed the Ea India eſtabliſhment, 216. Parſimo- 
nious but not oeconomical, 217. Suppreſled the 
oſtabliſhment of Prime Miniſter, 218. 
Faxquet, M. the laſt Super-intendant of the Finances, 
1. 87. Was ruined by the Seeretaries of State, 303. 
His Ma vim. of Wi dom, ii 19. Grandfather to Mar- 
Mal 4% Belle-iſſe, 27. His generofity, 28. His im- 
priſonment, 60. His death; 64. His taſte ſor 
magnificence, 191. Secured io the French the coaſt- 
ing-trade, 192. 
, General (of Profjia) not mentioned in Mar- 
of ſhal d. UTE oe s will, . wy 
raigntax,. Meſl. elogium of, ii. 
1 a Terrene Power, ii. 168. Shbuld attend 
Wolly to her army, 169. Compared with Great 
Britain, 302, &c. | 
Francis, Emperor, had an intereſt diftin&t from that 
of the Empreſs his wife, ii. 346. 
J, King af France, united Bretagne. to the 
Crown, i. 287. Abandoned to pleaſure and ambi- 
| oh 289. Courageous, generous, and romantic, 
Recommended his two Miniſters to his ſon, 
_ Doubleg.the Tall, ii. 188. Ant. of his 
revenue, 163. 
II, King of France, was governed. by. the Duke 
of och 1. 294. 
Franciſ- 


- 
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in Order of, circulate their Rule, i i. 38. 
Frederick Adolphus, King of Sweden, a ſtory of, ii. 318. 
French female education deſeribed, i. 130, &c. 
Frigate abſurdly built at Paris, il. 291. 

_ Eareticre, . Abbe, rallied, 85 322. 


he (tax) taken from the Lords by Ps 
v. 
« 


lleys, — of, ſhould he. confined to mili- 
tary deſertexs, i. 205. 

_ Berric, Mr. his excellence, ii. 73. | 

_Gafendi, M. his ſykem fallen, ii. 114. 

Gaudin, M. Clerk in the foreign Office, his politeneſs, , 
3 4. 

Gauls, Romong, and Partbianscompared, ii. 300. 

General-States of France, ſunk by diſuſe, i. 94. ii. 93. 


Their laſt ſeſſion in 3614, i. 95. 


| Gentil, M. chief Clerk in the War- office, murdered, ii.40... 


Germain, Marqueſs 4 $t. obnoxious to the French GS 
nerals, ii. 30. 

German war, expence of to France, i. 27 $a 

Gis, Marſhal 4, his inſcription on his caſtle, i. 217. 

Girls. of the world deſcribed, i. 119. Frequenters of 
the playhouſe, ii «© 79: 

 Gifers, Count de, ſon to Marſhal 4. Belle-ifle, killed, 3s: 
29. ii. His elogium, 31, N. 

Grammont, Juke de, his raſhneſs and death, i. 327, N. 

Great Britain muſt lower her flight, it. . 294. Com- 


pared with France, . 302, &c. Richer than France in 


this war, 312. 
Gregory VII, Pope, his pious ſuppleneſs, i ii. 6. 


\Eracks and Penſiaus compared, ii. 299, 301. 


Clan, a French colony, unproveable, i. 198. ii. 139, 
141. 
Guiſe, ' 
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Guiſe, Duke of, more than Prime Miniſter, i. 293. 
Took Calais, 295. 
. Guftavus Vaſa, King of — delivered his country, 


11. 318. 


Adolphus, King of Sweden, his policy, i. 155, 
His moderation, ii. 318. | 
H. 
4 LZ. Biſhop, his prophecy | concerning the Je- 
« ſuits, ii. 245, N. I 

| Harlay, Preſident de, his raillery, ii . TOO, 1. 

Henault, Preſident, miſtakes of, i. 97. i. 220. Ex- 
tract from, i. 169, N. His jult opinion of Riche- 
lieu, 299. 

Henry II, King of W i Montmorency, i. 
292. Killed at a Ran. 293. Gave the ſak- 
tax to farm, ii. 158. 

— III, hated and deſpiſed, i. 88. Was governed by- 
his mother and the Guiſes, 296. 

IV, ſcourged by an Ambaſſador, i. 35. His 
paternal views, 297. His letters, ii. 165. 

Highwaymen, in France, deſperadoes, 1. 201. 

Hepital, Chancellor d I, rebuked the Parliament 
of Paris, i. 88. Oppoſed Catherine dr Modeci: and 
the Gui/es, 296. | 


ANSENI US, Biſhop of Tyres, his five vopettihas, . 
ii. 68. 

Fapaneſe fierce and courageous, it. 303. 

 Tefuits, Society of, their patience, i. 31. Reaſons aſ- 
ſigned for it, 32. Their vow conſidered, 37. 
Their chicanery, 91. Charges againſt, 169. 
Baniſhed from Venice, 171. The penſion granted 
them inſufficient, 173. Suppreſſed in France, il. * 
Their engagements invalid, 273. 

Inhabitants decreaſed in France, i i. 180. ii. 131, 309. 
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Inquiſition, its proceedings condemned, it, 253. Its 
pious inhumanity juſtified by the Ze/wits,. 263. 
John, King of France, monopolized the ſalt-tax, ii. 
3 
FJoſpua's power over the Sun reconcileable with aſtro- 
nomy, ii. 300, N. 
TFoyeuſe, Duke de, brother-in-law to Henry III, i. 23. 
K. 
ERSAINT, M. de, ravaged the coaſt of Africa, 
k. 1. 193. 
— Roman, were financers, i. 253. 
Templars, Order of, their ſuppreflion com- 
_ pared to that of the Teſuits, i. 166. ii. 224. 
of Malta, their piracy, ii. 253. 
Kenig jg Count, ſurpriſed Marſhal Braglio, ii. 47, N. 
L. 


AcED AMO, ſubfiſted in full ſtrength for many 

L ages, ii. 299. Reaſon of her fall ander Ar i- 
laws, 322. 

Land, value of, in France and the colonies, i. 259. 

Lally, General, had ſome protectors, i. 143. 

Laudohn, Baron de, Auſtrian General, ii. 355. 

Lauſun, Count de, his marriage and e eee ii. 
61. His interview with Fougaer, 62, Ke. 

Lau, Mr. his ſyſtem, account of, i- 151. Duped 
rance, ii. 211. | 
Laws in France, a chaos, i. 196, Kc. Their diverſity, 
198. Penal, their ſeverity, 202, 208. A mitiga- 

tion of them deſirable in England, 204. 

Levity, or frivolouſneſs, the French charaQeriſtie, i. 
7. varniſhes their vices, ii. 145. Thieatens the 
nation with approaching ruin, 147. 

Lewis VI, King of France, ſtruggled unſucceſsfully 
with his vaſſall, ii. 157. 

MI. — aue the Monarchy its form, 

1. 85, 


| 
| 
| 
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i. 85, 284. Governed by himſelf, 86. His cha- 
rafter, 285, His will abſolute, 286. Extended 
the Taille, ii. 158. Story of his ſcullion, 219. 

— XII, - — —, an honeſt man, but a bad 
politician, i. 287. The father of his people, 288. 
A ſaying of, ii. 104, Added to the Taille, 158. 

wo—— XIII, , increaſed the national debt, 
i. 268, Signed a will in favour of Cardinal Richelieu, 
300. Amount of his levies, ii. 177, 184. His ar- 
bitrary power, 319. 

—— XIV, — „ his deſpotiſm, 1. 83, 96. 
Increaſed the national debt, 268. Would have go- 
verned on new principles, if he had lived longer, 

289. His perplexities, 290. Had great abilities, 
but little knowledge, 303, 308. His bad choice of 
Miniſters, 311, &c. United ſeveral departments 
under one chief, 318. His will ſet aſide, 11. 38, N. 
Severity of his marine règulation, 126. His debts, 
209. What was the moſt flouriſhing part of his 
reign, 220. How he found the nation, 321; His 
character, 322. An epitaph on him, 767d. N. 

— XV, — , ſuppreſſes the Parliament of 
Paris, i. 94, N. ii. 366. His bad example, ii. 147, N. 
Was obliged to ſuppreſs the tenth penny, 183. 

- Lionne, M. more a Courtier than a Miniſter, i. 306. 

Literati of Paris compared to thoſe of China, 1. 6. 

e Marquefs de, Miniſter for foreign affairs, in- 
ſpired Lewis XIV with the idea of conqueſts, i. 305. 
His haughtineſs and cruelty, 314, 15. Choſe ra- 
ther to embroil than to conquer, ii. 304. 

Luxury, the characteriſtic of a rich ſtate, ii. 200, Not 
always ruinous to ſtates, 298. Is a diſeaſe, but not 
mortal, 301. Advantages of it, 305. 

Luynes, Conſtable de, his 2 2 riſe, i. 21. His two 

brothers 
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brothers Marſhals of France, 22. His me- 


rit, il. 171. 
Lyttelton, Lord, Extract from, ii. 235, N. 
| M 


ACHAUT, M. Miniſter of the Marine, had 
credit and capacity, ii. 124. Was the rival 
of M. 4 Argenfon, 349. 
Machiavel might have taken Lewis XI for his hero, 
1. 285. 


M.ille, John, his e and cruel treatment, ii. 


278—284. 
Maintenon, Marchioneſs de, miſtaken in her plan of 


St. Cyr, i. 137. Patroniſed M. de Belleiſle, ii. 29. 


Had great influence with the Duke-Regent, 37. 
Malouins, offer of, ii. 123. 


Mar#chauſſte, uſe of, 1. 206, Wanting in Eaglaud, 


207. 
Marine, French, its miſerable ſtate, ii. 125, 
plan for the colonies, ii. 138, 9. Political 
reaſons againſt it, 140, N. 
Marlborough, Dutcheſs of, her pride, i. 21. 
Maſſes, Fees for, i. 174. 

Maty, Dr. lamented the Count de Gifors, ii. 31, N. 
Mayor of the palace, his dignity and power, 1. 294, 
N. Richelieu and Mazarin deſerved that name, 316. 
Mazarin, Cardinal, his ideas of the French very con- 

fined, 1. 301, Deceived the Nobles, 302. Cajoled 
and enſlaved his collegues, i,. Would not have 
ſuited Lewis XIV, 316. Improperly compared to 
Richelieu, ii. 181. His avarice and extortion, 182, 
188. His wealth and ambition, 183. Taxes at his 
death, 189, His ſaying of the Treaty of the Py- 
rences, 296. 
Medicis, Queen, Catherine de, mother of Charles IX, 
aſſumed the adminiſtration in his minority, i. 295. 
Medicis, 


— — -— - — * 4 


7 Melts, Queen, a mother of Zewis XIII, diffi- 

pated the ſavings made by Henry IV, ii. 171. 

Mendicante, Orders of, their engagements, i. 37. 

Meredith, Sir William, propoſed. a mitigation of the 
penal-laws, 1. 204, N. 

Miffffppi Company, fall of, ii. 216. 

Monti guy, M. principal Sollicitor of the Jeſuits, i. 34+ 

Mentmorency, Conſtable 4, his faults and long life, i. 
292. His extortion, ii. 165. 

Mon , Mademoiſelle ae, her marriage, _ +, "lp 

Mare, . a re joker, ii. 200, N. 


TAVIGATION, Engliſh Act of, it 133, N. 
Such an Act wanted in France, 134. Heads 
of ſuch an Ordinance, 135. The n= of our na- 
| val ſuperiority, - | eb 
| Muna Duke ae, arrives in England as Miniſter Ple- 
nipotentiary, i. 2, N. 
Noailles, Marſhal-Duke ie, Placed at the head of the 
foreign Office, 1. 327. 
Normandy, Courts of, thelr plan of taxation, i. 226. 
Their error, and its conſequences, 227, &c. Heads 
of nw remonſtrance, 2 * | 


E and lay, e of, ii. 


leans,” Philip, Duke of, Regent, very capable of 
chuſing good Miniſters, i. 321. Recommended 
Count 4 Argenſon, 327. Was not deceived by Law's 
ſyſtem, ii. 210. Was diſappointed in it, 213. Never 
regained the public int 214. His treatment 
of Malle, 280, 1. 

Orry, M. Comprroller-General, conducted che Fi- 
nances with ability, i. 59» 322. 


P. 
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ALATINE-EleRtor, a good cheſs-player, ii. 72. 
unambitious, 345. 
Palaline family indifferent as to Saxony, and why, i. 


345+ 

Palatinate laid waſte by Lewis XIV, i. 315. 

Paris, Archbiſhoprick of, its value, it. 229. 

Paris, Meſſieurs, their project and talents, i. $9- 

Parliament of the Peers, title of, explained, 11, 109. 

of - Paris complaiſant to Lewis XIV, i. 83. 

Of little conſequence, 87. Suppreſſed by Lewis XV, 
94, N. ii. 366. Attacks the Farmers-General, 1. 222. 
Deſcribed by Cardinal 4% Retz, ii. 87. Conſe- 
quences of its ſuppreſſion foretold, 97. Its privi- 
lege of regiſtering explained, i. 96. ii. 104. Its 
power of remonſtrating, 107. Its firſt eſtabliſhment, 
117, 156, N, Firſt Prefident of, his ſpeech to the 


King, 364. 


fended the Jeſuits, 243, N. 

— — of France eſſentially different from thoſe of 

Great Britain, i. 97- Arrogate a new title, 99, 
and. 

Paſfionci, Cardinal, a declared enemy of the Fefuits, 
ll. 225. 

Patents, the ruin of genius and induſtry, ii. 287, The 
greateſt obſtacles of arts, 292. 

Paulette (tax) explained, i. 231, Eſtabliſhed by Henry 
IV, ii. 160. 

Peace, Preliminaries of, ſettled, i it, 238. Ready to 9 
ſigned, 296. Reflections on, 327. 

Pelletier, M. ie, ſucceeded Colbert in the Finances, ii. 
205 

3 Mayor of the Palace, in a manner King, i i. 294 

300, 


=_— | ra 


— of Toulouſe firſt eſtabliſhed, ü. 117, De- : 


| | 
| 
| 
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Peter III, Emperor of Ruffia, his prejudice and obſti- 
nacy, ii. 342. Shook the Ryf/ian conſtitution, 356.. 
Pbellpeaux, M. Miniſter of the Marine, ſucceeded his 
father, i. 312, 316. Much in favour _ the 
King, ii. 197. 


Philip IV, King .of France, puniſhed the Financers, 


ii. 156. | 
— — „ laid a tax on ſalt, ii. 157. 
— VI. „ puniſhed” the Financers, 
ii. 156. 


Pitt, Mr. his genius, courage, and popularity, ii. 339. 

Political Hiſtory of the Age, Extract from, 1, 303 

Poll-tax, a proportional propoſed, i. 241. ii. 186. 
Objections to, i. 242, &c. Another on the Stock- 
_—— 260, 

Pompone, M. de, Secretary of State, a trifler and a 
devotee, 1. 321. 

Potier, M. Biſhop of Beauvais, his ridiculous athlce, 
ii. 226. 

Praſlin, Duke a, diſgraced, 1. 332, N. See Choiſeul 
Count 4. 

Price, Dr. his plan for paying af the nothing] debt, 

. $8, IN. -; 

Pruſſia, King of, his ſituation "in 1756 wich reſpect to 

all- che powers of Europe, ii. 333. His ſituation in 


i 1762, 354. 


% 
UENE . Father, his hundred and one” pro- 
Q. paßtions, 1 68. K | _ 


ABELAI S, quotation, from, 1 i. 79. 
Rack deſcribed, i. 202 
Reaumur, M. de, his diſcoveries, 1. 2 74. ii. 99 


Redmend, M. Governor of Cherbourg, blamed, i. 27. | 


Referendary of State, An office propoſed, i. 317. 
Remon- 
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Remonftrances of the Chamber of Accounts, i. 238. 
Of the Parliament conſidered, ii. 108. 

Retz, Cardinal de, his origin, i. 20. A moſt acute 
politician, 8 1. Extracts from his Memoirs, 82, 90. 
ii. 87, &, His character, 89, N. Recommended 

ſuppleneſs, 227. 

Nichelicu, Cardinal de, thought that the people muſt bo 
ſqueezed, i. 249. Engroſſed the whole regal autho- 
rity, 299. His projects for his niece, 300. Greater 
and bolder than Cromwell, 301. Was no great Pi- 

nancer, 11.172, Knew the importance of the Ma- 
rine, 173. His wiſe conduct, 174, &c. Oppoſed 
the civil pretenſions of the Clergy, 178. How France 
emerged under his adminiftration, 302. 

„ Marqueſs , grandfather to the preſent 

Duke 4 Aiguillon, 1: 299, N. See the Errata. 

» Marſhal-Duke 4, i. 114. 

Ricbeſſẽ de Brat made much noiſe in 1763, 1. 241, N. 

Robertſon, Dr. traces the progreſs, &c. of the Feſuits, 

Ii. 244, N. 

. Roubilliac, M. er applauded, i. 44. 

Raule, M. Miniſter for foreign affairs, i. 15, Ne- 
gociated the Treaty of fg, 330, N. 


ACY, F. dt, Aide e to the Je i. 
174, N. ii. 240. 

St. Florentine, Count de, Minifter for internal affaire, 
- _ 

J. Pierre, Abbe 2 the political apothecary of Eu- 
rope, ii. | 

Salt-tax, when firſt levied, ii. 15% 

Sardiaia, King of, forces his ſubjects into agriculture, 
i. 273. Adhered to the Treaty of Worms, 329. 
E now compelled to be quiet, ii. 357, 

"Rr" 


* 
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Sawcy, Duke of, his patience exhauſted by Louvois, i. 375. 
Sexe, Marſhal Count ak, his diſlike of Courtier- Offi- 


cebers, i. 109. 
dcarron, Abbe de, the patron of the Houſe of Belle-i/e, 
ii. 30. 


Schaub, Sir Luke, an able and honeſt man, i. 321, 
Secretaries of State, at firſt only Clerks to the Chan- 
cellor, i. 290. When firſt known, 293. When 
they became Miniſters, 295. Were reduced to their 
former infenority by Lines, 298. Triumphed a- 
gain, 303. 
Seignelai, Marqueſs 4, ſucceeded his father Colbert, i. 
46... 
Sheathing, a new kind of, ii, 278, &. 
Sieges of Afi, i. 329. Calais, i. 294. Caſel, ii. 4. 
The Havannah, 1. 142. Lauterbeurg, i 1 14. Lip- 
Haut, ibid. N. Louifteurg, i. 27. Milan, ii. 2 5, N. 
Neiſs, ii. 53+ 12 i. 143, Prague, ii. 46, 
Te. Rhinfelds ii. 2>. . 
Sięiſnund III, King Ps hr forged the fetters of his 
ſucceſſors, ii. 319. 
Silbeuctte, M. de, his public character, i, 60. Out of 
his ſphere, 61. Had too much genius, 62, IIis ill- 
judged treatment of the Farmers, 63. His opera- 
rations diſcuſſed, 64. Miſled by his prejudice: for 
England, 65. Duped by the Farmers, 67. Ruined 
the royal credit, '68, &c..275, Was obliged. to 
make oeconomy his reſource, 70. His very name 
ridiculous, 72. Forced to retire, 73, &c. 
Selle, Prince 4e, ſuperſeded Marſhal Broglio, i. 103. 
His amiable character and ill ſucceſs, 105. 
Spirit of Laws, character of and extract, from, ii. 111, 
367. Its fate foretold, 114. 
Ctaiaville, Count de, Lieutenant-General, his gallant 
ations, i. 25, N. ü. 4, N. 
Stanley. 
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Stanley, Mr. recalled from France, i. 4, N. 8 
Sully, Duke of, unparallelled as a Financer, 1. 62. 
His patience and prudence, 63. Preferred agricul- 
ture to manufactures, 180. ii. 169. A miſtake 
in his Memoirs corrected, i. 297. The true Prime 
Miniſter of Henry IV, 317. His behaviour in re- 
tirement, ii. 21. His great abilities, 165. Ad- 
viſed frugality, 166, 219. Had prejudices, 167. 
Had little regard for banks of credit, 170. His 
doeconomy, 201. 
T. 


AILLES, &c. propoſed to be aboliſhed, i. 241. 
when firſt levied, ii. 158. Arrears of, remitted 

by M. Fouguet, 191. 

'Tellier, M. le, Secretary of State, was choſen by the 
. King himſelf, i. 304. A bad Financer, but an in- 
defatigable Miniſter of war, 38. 

Texts of Scripture miſapplied by the Jeſuits, ii. 248, 
97. 263 

Theatins, Ouer of, their auſterity, 1 ii. 2 51. 

Theatres, Eagliſß and French, compared, ii. 77. 

Theu, M. de, Extracts from, i, 241, N. ii. 96, N. 

Till, M. du, a ſubaltern to the Duke de Noaillin, i. 

327. ü. 44. 

Pontinet, origin and derivation of, il, 187. 

Torcy, Marqueſs de, a true Stateſman, i. 320. 

Teurnon, Cardinal d, an able Miniſter, i. 291, 317. 

Trappe, la, Monks of, their auſterity, H. 352. * 

Treaties of Air la Chapelle, ii. 59,. 130, N. Chateau 
Camdrgis, i. 293. Landon, ii. 332, 336. Manfter, ii. 

187. Nimeguen, il. 131, N. 133, The Pyrendes, ii. 
130, N. Raftadt, ii. 36. Ryſwick, ii. 133, 328. Ver- 
failles, i. 27, 330, N. it. 336. Vienna, i. 324, 5» 
Wrecht, ii. 59, 133, 327. Weſtphalia, ii. 344. 


Tri. 
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Tribunals, 3 in France, their dignity, 1. 210, 


Tronchin, Dr. of Geneva, ii. 227. 


V. 
ALETTE, F. d la, his bankruptcy, ii. 240. 
Vaffr, M. ie, hiſtorian, an unjuſt ſatiriſt, i. 301. 
Vaucanſon, M. an able mechanic, his machines, i. 
184 f. 
Venice ſunk into Ady, 11, 304. Her pacific tem- 
per, 354. 
Villars, Marſhal de, foretold the fall of Law's ſyſtem, i. 
- $63, IN. 
Vill, Abbe de la, his reply to the Dutch, i. 12. A la- 
borious Minifter, 13. Clerk in the foreign Office, 
15. His perſon and character, 16. ; 
Villerey, M. the fiſt Secretary of State who ſigned for 
the King, i. 295. Regarded by Henry IV, 293. 
Miſplaced in the poſt of Sully, ii. 171. 
Villettes, Mr. See Argenſon, Marqueſs 4”, 
Uliz, M. 4“, a rich Jew, racked in effigy, i. 209. 
Unigenitus Bull, no traces of, i. 81. Re: jected by the 
Frantiſcans, 38. Its progreſs, 11. 68. Dead with 
the Jeſuits, 97. 
Veifn, M. ſucceſſor of Chamillard, like kim inconſi- 
derable, 1. 32 1. 
Voltaire, M. de, miſtakes of, ii. 47, 183. The fa- 
* fhionable teacher, 67. Has ſet up a new national 
ſchool, 70. His ſaying of the Popes, 116. His 
elogium of Colbert, 199. 


* 


W. 


[AL L, General, a friend to the Fngh/þ, ii. 352. 
Walpole, Sir Robert, his generoſity to miniſle- 
ral writers, ii. 329. 


War, 


2, 


JT's 


. 39h 
War, the Pragmatic, ii. 46, Of Bohemia, Heſſe, and 


Hanover, 223. | 
William I. King of England, the only conqueror who 
. ſucceeded in changing the laws, i. 196. | 
III. — . his policy and addreſs, ii, 
* 204. Stirred up all Europe againſt France, 308. 


p | 


AFIE A. Francis, a model for the Jeſuits, 3, 
| 261. | 


— 


